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POWER IN ANCIENT INDIA: 
2 KINGSHIP & AUTHORITY 
By 
RONALD M. SMITH 

When one turns to consider the theory of power and kingship 
in India, one cannot help being struck with the fact, how little 
there is of it, and how unanimous that little is. One must 
wonder if there sver was auy more, or any disagreement, and 
compare China, where between the VI and III centuries B.C, 
it looked as if widely varied and freely individual patterns of 
thought might develop, but we know they didn't, and we depend 
for our knowledge of some who interest us most, on refutations by 
their opponents. But the Chinese were interested in good govern- 
ment from an earthly point of view, and Confucius was concerned 
with the treatment of men, that is ethics, But India is not 
interested in men; they are not perfect, and therefore not static ; 
things are static, and a static truth can be known about them. 
It would thus seem that even by the III Century B. C. the best 
minds of India are turned to religion, not polities or science ; 
and there is certainly meaning in the Buddhist legend whereby 
Buddha would have been a universa] emperor, cakravartin, had 
he not chosen the higher and more beneficent office of becoming 
a Buddha, who will teach men to refuse the merciless com peti- 
tion into which nature throws them- hence the attraction of 

Buddhism to the defeatist of the modern West. 
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We find in Hindu political thought the same distinguishing 
traits that appear in other cultural developments and achieve- 
ments of that mentality. For instance, just as in philosophy 
there are big differences in theory that have a negligible effect 
in the sum of belief and practice in India, but which same 
differences have had a commensurate effect in our Hellenic 
tradition, so modern Indian scholars could easily find statements 
that would indicate a vigorous political democracy in ancient 
India; but our sum of evidence does not indicate that these state- 
ments made any differance in the actual social structure in which 
the individual of classical India lived. Certainly no spirit of 
Hellenic individualism or scientific differentiation appears. The 
world order is fixed and appointed; therefore the job of theory 
is to justify and not to change it, and any theory that does 
justify it may well be correct: facts cau be justified from very 
different angles, but no one faels much call to alter what is 
justified. One might say we have here an extreme of Baconian 
method, deduction from fact, yet coinciding with an extreme of 
scholasticism, because there is only (super) fact. The crucial 
difference from us in the West here is that to us facts are limited, 
and possibilities many: henca the mind has more liberty, and 
width, if less intensity of action. So we find politically also in 
India the static and limited extreme. 

Indian philosophy, not in spite, but even because of the 
emphasis on and consequent disrespect of becoming, is a philo- 
sophy of being: the thinker seeks to know what is, unqualified, 
unchanging and beyond time. That, of course, is the absolute, 
so that the relatives must be seen in their abstract, i. e. static 
relation to it. So in Indian literature characters do not develop ; 
they are one thing or another. But also, by classical times, 
there is one thing static about any Indian, his caste, Visvamitra 
was able to become a Brahman, and his descendants retained 
that status which was not willingly conceded. We might have 
8810 he was deciding to be his own purohita, but that tradition 
strongly asserts he renounced his ksatriya status to do so. But 
by the Christian era castes might subdivide, but could not change. 
We can see rules being tightened up in Gautama 4.22-3. The 
traditional rale is exactly the same as Hitler’s; mixed blood 
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disappears in the 5th generation if there has been no further 
admixture. This is given as the traditional rule, the teachers’, 
ācāryāh, pl, not singular, which would mean Gautama’s own 
view. He says the blood is only pure in the 7th generation, if no 
further admixture, and only when the male partner is superior 
can such redemption take place. Manu 10,64 follows Gautama ; 
but Baudhàyana is a southerner, and in the south Aryans are in 
8 very decided minority. He is therefore enforced to be more 
liberal, and in I 8/16.13-4 he still accepts purity in the 5th 
generation, though still only where the father was higher caste: 
but he allows it in Spite of further admixture of the same kind, 
and by the the 7th generation thera is no difference, 

Perfection by its inherent definition is static, and it shares 
this quality with truth: we want to know what is true; and since 
the proposition is by its nature defined, the approach to truth is 
by steps: there ia no intellectual continuum for humanity, and: 
this may be seen in the old attempts of intellect to understand 
space: space must be made up of points, like of truth of proposi- 
tions, because without proposition intellect cannot understand. 
Perfection then is the culminating point, to which one comes, as 
it were, out of a tunnel — it is somehow disconnected with what 
preceded - and at which one hopes to stay. The perfect state is 
similarly static, and continues. So in Mbh. 12/78, the Kaikeya 
king ( who was a perfect king) can tell the Raksasa there are no 
thieves, adulterers or other thorns in my kingdom. The perfection 
is set up a new creation at a certain point, just as a young 
mathematician thinks at last he will add 1 and reach infinity. 
We see this idea in our own days. Fabian socialism carefully 
shirks the problem of perfection and motion; Communism does 
not, because its perfect state ( always attained and always progre- 
ssing ~ at nebular speed) always can (and does) double produ- 
otivity targets, however useless the result, Power is expressed 
by any action, which is thus justified. But in these dispensations 
perfection of life is political; freedom is to be a politician, i. e. 
in Russia, a Communist. But in India, they at least used to be 
a little bit more mature; the state is not an end in itself, and it 
is a rather silly mistake, that may be made, to think so. In the 
perfect state, the social sacrament is being correctly performed, 
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in the Brahmana world of IX-VI centuries B. C., the power 
of sacrifice, and later the magical brahman formula which is ita 
inner being, controlled the order of nature, and compelled its 
proper continuance. Human life is part of the rta of universal 
life, and kingship is also a ritual. Humanity is always 
considered in its context and part of it; the context is not 
as in Greece, a background. The Brahman of great will force, 
mahatapas, may as a man have far greater power than the 
Greek ; but he has far less significance, with nothing unique. The 
working of the universe is rta, a divine or ritual act, in fact a 
yajna, Or sacrificial act, though sanctifying (-ed) would bea 
better translation. Everyone who is fulfilling his prescribed duty 
(only) in the world is thus performing a yajiia, or as we 
translate poorly, a sacrifice. So in Mbh. 12/99 battle is very 
elaborately compared to a sacrifice, only it is the ksatriyas that 
perform it. Brhaspati in 1.42 tells us that a king protecting 
creatures rightly dharmena, and killing those who deserve it, 
performs daily a costly sacrifice - as we have seen, his subjects 
might well find it costly. Or in Kautalya 39.10 the king performs 
a yajfia in attending to business. Here too one must think of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice, ( revived for classical times by Pusyamitra ) 
which elaborately symbolizes kingship. But kingship also 
symbolizes it, as it is carrying out the great sacrifice in practice, 
and the correctly performed sacrifice is rta. A 

The ritual side is elaborated in later writings, but already in 
Gautama 8.1-3 the king and brahman uphold: the order of the 
moral world and the physical, which is itself double, human and 
natural, and depends for its life on these two; so that if the king 
does not observe rta barrenness should follow. This is the explicit 
theme of the phenomenally repetitive Devendraparivarta of the 
Suvarnaprabhasottama Sūtra of o, 150 A, D.: a work which 
though completely Buddhist has only orthodox ideas of kingship. 
If the king does not wield danda, authority, properly, crops, men 
and beasts are ruined with plague and blight; everything in 
nature and out goes wrong. M.bh. 12/68.21 and 23 asserts a 
similar connection of the king with fertility by rta; and because 


of his services for rta, he is in .40 called a great divinity in 
human form. 
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In Manu 7.28-9, danda, authority is very like a mantra or 
brahman that is exceedingly dangerous in the wrong hands or mis- 
applied, and this is practically the view of the Buddhist author too. 
If the king is bad, the ministers follow suit, and the whole cirole 
is corrupt, This is commonplace, and is echoed in M.Bh., Kautalya, 
eto, A flaw in the ritual, or its performer, espacially its central 
performer vitiates the whole performance, which is valueless, if 
Not disastrous, This ritual attitude explains Manu 8.170 where the 
king must not only have, but take by the exactest letter of the 
law. Weakness would kill him in this world.and the next and is 
excluded from the caste requirements of ksatra. So too justice, 
which is emphasized by Buddhist, Hindu and even Lokayata is not 
without its ritual setting. Injustice is also aorta, a conception not 
very different from Plato's r\eovefix= pleonexia or Heraclitus’ more 
original idea of the injustice of the elements resulting in flux. 

In this connection the king must also be $uci, which would 
include ritual oleanliness as much as the perhaps more prized 
judioial impartiality ( failure in which would, of course, be anrta ). 
Yet the former is so important and necessary that it is even said 
the king cannot be unolean (Gautama 14.43), We are not told much 
about publie rites, but 11.17 implies there are many of them ; at 
any rate the king must know the rituals for the peace or war life 
of ihe community, and in 18 daivotpata, interpreted as a dvandva 
astrology and bird flight, and even if not a dvandva, omens, 
There is a very close parallelism with the position and duties of 
the Roman king. Anyone who ig going to consult the superhu- 
man must be ritually clean, and even better if he is 8180 auspici- 
ous, mangala. So the Anguttara Nikaya 34 (which seems to be post- 
Asokan ) demands 7 degrees of royal ancestry, which we are not 
sure if Asoka could have supplied, but 7 is an auspicious number, 
and even according to Gautama eliminates any previous impurity 
of birth. The ritual cleanliness would however probably include 
a physical standard, the body to be without blemish. The blind 
Dhrtarastra might well be disqualified for practical reasons, but 
Devapi had only a skin disease, not necessarily leprosy. In a 
Jàtaka the owl, (8 bird of ill omen) could be disqualified for 
royalty by its ugly looks, and in M.Bh. etc. the king has to be 
pleasant to everyone ( unless there is good reason to the contrary ) 
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as it would be inauspicious if he wasn’t, an imperfection contrary 
to rta and prestige. Similarly, if the king is to represent the powers 
of nature, or take part in a ritual that symbolizes ( or keeps ) the 
universe working in its proper order, magically, he must be 
physically whole. This requirment seems to be Indo-European, 
for it reappears in Ireland where Cormac had to abdicate very 
unwillingly-because of the loss of only one eye, ruined, but not 
necessarily physically ejected by a blow in a fracas, Instances 
of putting the king to death when his sexual powers fail can easily 
be found in the Golden Bough, while both in Ireland after Cormac, 
and at Nemi in Italy, the successor may or must kill his predece- 
ssor in fight, a death to which a fighting class of predecessor had 
no objection, and warriors often preferred, even if we shudder. 

Something similar may explain the reported behaviour of the 
kings of Magadha: Bimbisara, enthroned at 15, was 52 when 
AjàtaSatru killed him, Ajatagatru would then be about 30, and ` 
after a reign of 25 years could hardly be less when his turn came, 
Udayin would then be almost 30, and when he suffered the same 
fate from his son 33 years later; he would be 63, This would 
amply account for Buddha’s lack of repugnance at the parricide, 
which has scandalized some Westerners, though we are today 
trying to bludgeon a nation’s Conscience to silence to praise murd- 
erers provided they are politicians and successful and murder in a 
big enough scale in a vile enough way. If this possible inter- 
pretation is correct, Udyain’s success :rg could be impotent at 40 
and 43, perhaps over uxorioug, and the Saisunagas put an end to 
the antiquated custom of Magadha on their usurpation. When 
Empire has grown and kingship pays pleasurable dividends, so 
that a certain intellectual advance has been made to broadminded- 
ness, the king has no intention of letting himself be killed, and in 
Egypt the king has a ritual rejuvenation, in Sumeria he found a 
substitute. Manu’s king too, 9.323, must die in battle. 

Just as the king must be benign and auspicious to those who 
meet him, and necessary to the ritual purity of the priest 
in the mundane ritual, we find he must be shielded from 
all magical influences of evil omen. So in M.Bh, 12/84.53 all 
dwarfs, eunuchs, unclean misshapen people must be expelled from 
the council chamber (if the king is here). Manu in 7.149 agrees, 
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but tries to rationalize the prohibition in 150. One might well ask 
how by his time such people except for eunuchs could ever get into 
the council chamber, but he still says such despised low caste 
people, women and tairyag yonas let out secrets, The last named 
could conceivably be the parrots that always memorize heroines 
confessions of love, and accidentally divulge amours to the chief 
queen, but we doubt it Manu took them so seriously. A com- 
ment on this is the way is cleared of all such ill-omened people 
both in the Jataka and Asvaghosa's Buddhacarita before a royal 
progress. 

The important auspiciousness will be increased by personal 
qualities; but not very much helpful ia said about the king perso- 
nally. In M. Bh. he has continually to be endowed with all 
qualities, however little use he makes of them, like Nala, and at 
least in popular morality successful use of vice is another virtue. 
It seems quite easy to be a paragon; you are Or are not one by 
definition, the static scheme of Indian expression which we have 
shown elsewhere is normal in Indian storytelling. For instance 
Vioitravirya was possessed of all qualities but debauched himself 
to death by an oversight. In Kalidasa Kaghuvaméa 19 Agnivarma 
is in a similar position ; we are practically told he died of V. D., 
from unbridled lust, and had long delegated all his business to 
others. But this is only a tragedy, like the fashionable treachery 
of today, into which gifted diplomats fall by a trivial oversight; 
in neither case should ordinary mortals dream of with-drawing 
their reverence from the divine, or at least superhuman class. Yet 
kings are continually being warned against becoming enslaved by 
sensuality. The practical world cannot be wholly ignored, and 
already in Gautama tbe king must have control of his senses, 
jitendriya. This is a constant refrain of Indian political thought; 
it may be obvious wisdom, but where everything depends on the 
king, as is emphasized in M. Bh., Kautalya and Panini, it cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

We have mentioned the ritual value of benignity. Naturally 
that is its least value, and we find the demand for moral character 
in Gautama: the king in 11.2 is to be of right and helpful act 
and speech. Asoka’s title of Priyadarsin is in line with this, and 
certainly it is connected with sarvabhatanam raksanam, protection 
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of all creatures, and the king’s impartiality ; indeed the import 
may have widened since Gautama’s time. Barua is probably right 
in connecting this title with Asoka’s conversion, and I do not see 
that there is any necessity for the Aramaic Iuseription of Taxilà 
bearing it to date from Asoka’s vice-regality there: after all it 
remained a capital, and doubtless in quite unstrategic cities in 
British India inscriptions could be found referring to the King 
Emperor without mention of his viceroy. 

As to judicial impartiality little need be said, because it is 
almost half of sarvabhütànàm raksanam, the protection of crea- 
tures. Tt is demanded passim, and deciding quarrels is one of the 
earliest duties of kingship. But one might emphasize the need of 
that impartiality, because when men decided to elect a king to 
save (or enable) society, they did not dream of making a contract 
with one another. That is, thare is an obligation t> one’s caste : 
one should do one’s caste dutias, but thera is no further oblig stion 
within or without. This idea reappears by logical necessity in 
the modern total state; because the more on» throws into the care 
of our publio relations and obligations, the less one needs to think 
of them and the more time one has to think of oneself, that is 
there must be an increase of selfishness, especially with the eman- 
cipation of intellect. Once you deny God you do not need to care 
about man; neither Hitler, Lenin or Anna Pauker cared for the 
whole of their contemporary generation. Just as all atoms are 
equal to one another, and independent, so with individuals any 
obligation to one another must be through something higher. 
Hence, the 0919 alternative to a loving God is a fearful man 
( because by the sexual equality and competition of nature we are 
precluded from complete love), Hence the importance of danda, 
punishment and authority in India, Yet the Indian fearful man 
is also limited, ( by caste and world order, which is above any 
man), and as we want something more than severity in our God 
(or substitute) he is told time and again to love hig subjects 
prajàh like a father his son-which ought to be a stronger simile 
in India where a son is a religious necessity, ‘The tie is not 
reciorocal, and fear not love is the basis of the reverse relation- 


Ship; because love makes Some Sort of equality, whereof there is 
none in India. 
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Impartial justice means that the king must know the law and 
administer it, and subjective justice is reduced to a minimum. 
This is quite oloar from Gautama 1119-25 Veda Dharmaáüstra 
Angas Puranam ( sing. ) are the authorities in law, Quite clearly, 
the law is there; there is no question of inventing it or altering 
it; it has only to be applied (when one has found out the truth ), 
Law is not the creation of men or government, but the expression 
of society, and as society is static, (in the main), 80 there can 
only be minor adjustments of law. As society is sanctioned by 
religion, law also has some of that sanction; so that the Vedas 
ate not quite so irrelevant as might appear. Dharmasastra is not 
distinguished from-sütra, either because such a distinction has 
not yet arisen, or more likely, because the king must know the 
whole science; a few cryptic eütras wouldn't get him very far, or 
even might only confuse, Bui, even so, the law based on religion 
might not have much more contact with daily life than it does 
today, so that local, caste, family and guild laws are Tecognized 
provided they do not contradict smrti, .20-1, and the king may 
very well not know them. If he doesn’t, he will be informed 
about them .22; we are not going to have any personal or 
arbitrary ideas that may be reversed tomorrow. When he has 
heard the relevant laws, he shall use his common sense, tarka, 
reasoning. Here we feel Buehlers translation gives a wrong 
impression: tarka is a means of arriving at nyayam .23, what is 
fitting, i. e. the legal right, not the truth ( of the facts ). Inferring, 
abhyühya, a good Yaska word, by means of it (i. e. reason, or 
common sense ), yathasthanam gamayet; let him decide rightly ; 
but gamayet might mean explain; i. e. justice must be seen to be 
done; let him give him verdict with reasons .24. If there is a 
conflict vipratipatti, let him advise with Brahmans who know 
the Veda, and decide. Surely the conflict is of law, which might 
well need a Brahmin to decide, not witness; a king or judge 
shouldn’t need a Brahmin to tell him who is a liar. 

It will be seen that the king is not to make the law if it can be 
helped, India recognizes the distinction between law and admini- 
strative order, which modern politicians hardly understand. It 
was a distinction well understood till the French Revolution, 


and for insance the Parliament in the Civil Wars was demanding 
2 [ Annals, B. 0, R. I. | 
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England’s ancient liberties, It is significant that the attempts 
at absolutism, the ( fairly few ) essays favouring it in ancient 
India come from a confused and demoralized, but materially pros- 
perous period, of the foreign invasions, and contact with a morally 
chaotic West. When a society is settled and integrated there can 
be no question of altering the law, much less the presuppositions 
on which it rests, The law does alter, but slowly, with the 
society. 


Tarka next occurs in Kath, Up. 2. 9, and needs no learning. 
Anvikgiki, which along with trayl is necessary to the king in 11. 
3, does, Manu and Kautalya repeat the words, whether they 
meant the sense or not. The classical science of logic, the usual 
translation could hardly have arisen in Gautama’s time. Kautalya 
explains it as Sankhya, Yoga and Lokayata, generally taken as 
the three philosophies, and this is rather confirmed when Manu 
connects it with knowledge of the àtman, Gautama’s phrase then 
might be an assertion of the need for orthodoxy in the ruler; it 
would be a religious and not a political qualification which 
few seem concerned to fulfil at least in Magadha, till the Suiga 
Pusyamitra. 


We may suspect a theocracy in Mohenjodaro and expeot that 
divine kingship would be easy and natural in India, For some 
reason it wasn't, though it often seems easy and useful to rulers, who 
will tolerate equals, but are not keen on acknowledging superiors ; 
so that the acquisition of divine ( invisible) sanction, which must 
in fact depend on faith, makes superiority certain and justifies irres- 
ponsibility. This is still true today ; for even if God 18 abolished, 
one represents the new one; one is, or is inspired by the new Holy 
Ghost, the will of the people, the mystic invisble and categorical 
entity no one can lay hands on cr define. And the required faith 
has 8 double advantage, that it releases energy in the ruler by des- 
troying inhibitions necessary to the ( old ) society, and confines 
the danger of assassination ( which is now more profitable ) to his 
immediate entourage. It will not therefore be surprising to see 
certain claims to divinity from Indian kingship, or its rebuttal by 
8 society that needs all the inhibitions it can get for its conti- 

nuance. 
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The claim was not easy to sustain, because the Brahmin had 
his in already, e. g. M.Bh. 12/60.40 daivatam paramam viprah, 
and Egypt could hardly be fuller of divinities, Gautama almost 
precludes the king from divinity because in 11.1 he is described as 
the first of men, except for Brahmans. Vasistha does nothing to 
promote him, This is an important social check on pretensions, 
and should be recognized as such, though it is easier to condemn it 
88 an instance of the aspirations of priests. It means the king has 
an equal-the humblest Brahmin, and there will always be some 
one to stand up to him, The king cannot think of himself as omni- 
potent, and that is important. ‘he parallel is close with the posi- 
tion of Christian priest in the Midcle Ages; we know that humble 
as he was, he could and did rebuke kings; and the Christian check 
was better than the Indian, because any one is encouraged to 
become a (humble) priest, whereas nobody can become a 
Brahmin. 

If the king had at one time been divine, he should have had 
mors priestly functions, of which we would have heard more in the 
Br&áhmanas - and he might well not have needed a purohita, 
which Gautama 11.12, and Vasistha 10.3 hasten to assign him. 
By the time the claim to divinity was made, it was too late, and 
owing to far reaching developments in philosophy the prestige of 
gods was not very high. They were creatures of a certain felicity 
but no importance in Buddhism, and somewhat illusory existence 
in orthodoxy. Hence one's best that could be done was to make 
the king several gods at once. This is done in Manu 5.96, 7.4-7, 
9.303, M.Bh. 12/67.4, 68.40, 73.26, Brhaspati 1.6-8 as well as the 
( Buddhist) Suvarnaprabhasottama Sūtra. In Manu 7.8ff. and 
M.Bh. 12/68.42-51, the apparent irresponsibility of the king, 
the omnipotence of his wrath, and his difference from ordinary 
humanity are emphasized, and the connection is not accidental. 
Regal divinity then is a theory much encouraged by someone 
about the 156 and 2nd centuries A. D. (rather than orthodox 
Brahmanical renaissance of the 2nd and Ist centuries B. C. ). 
Brhaspati does not say this, but in 1.7b all property is ultimately 
the king's, and only fear of the king keeps people in caste duties, 
The Buddhist source too emphasizes the enormous difference 
between the ordinary man, and the Emperor, devaputra. This 
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source is fairly well fixed to the reign of Kaniska; for which we 
accept Ghirshman’s date of c. 150, noticing that it fits perfectly 
with dates given by Pelliot from Chinece sources ( Tung Pao 1923 ) 
Showing that the Kushan Empire had collapsed by 266, or probably 
281. We suggest the Kushans did propagandize for kingly divi- 
nity, though they may not have been the first. 

The Buddhist asks why is the king called devaputra when he 
is purely human in his physical Constitution, perhaps even birth 
(i.e. the position could be usurped)? He is the son of ( made of) 
all the 33 gods, hence above man. His version is then the latest 
in that line. Manu followed by Brhaspati was content wirh 8 gods, 
and they are the Lokapalas, obviously fit for the cakravartin. In 
M.Bh. 12/68.41 the Lokapala pattern has not yet been created; 
Mrtyu is added, but Varuna, Indra, Soma, Vayu omitted. More 
over M.Bh. does not seem to like the theory, for while Manu and 
Suv. tell us how the king isa god, rather like Gilbert's heavy 
dragoon, M.Bh. does not, and though the question, very like Suv, 
is put in 68.1, itis only answered by a quibble in 37: the king is so 
necessary, who wouldn't worship him ? 38-9 theu advise obsequi- 
ousness, and 40 asserts his divinity, 41-7 according to his acti- 
vity. That is his divinity is asserted, but not justified. In 12/73. 
26 the king is Yama, Indra and Dharma, in 67.4 he is Indra, but 
these are rather symbolical, as in Kautalya, where he is Yama and 
Indra. Yama is judge of the dead, and the king’s duty is to judge 
and restrain ni yam, to keep them in the bounds of dharma, while, 
Indra is king of the gods, 80 naturally the king is Indra to men. 
It is not easy to know when Indra is first applied to men, but 
Asoka’s queen is devi in the inscriptions, so presumably the king 
might be, or was addressed as deva by 250 B. C. It is perhaps owing 
to his personal character that Asoka does not call himself so. 

The Kushans' title devaputra, Levi traces to China. F. W. 
Thomas doubts, but says if so, not immediately. We wonder if 
possibly the Romans ara the model; for while there is so little 
else we can trace to China, the Kushans copy the coinage of 
imperial Rome, which normally bore tke title divi filius, an exact 
equivalent of devaputra, Maybe Vasudeva’s name is a pointer 
to the extent of Kushan divinity, for of straight god names 
Ionly notice 2 in the Puranas, namely 2 Kanvas, Narayana, and 
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Vasudeva, who is in some MSS Vasudeva - both Vishnuite. 
Being a god after the manner of Antiochus Theos is a possibility 
but it is not clear how far this flourished in India proper; it 
Certainly appears in Indo-China, and under the Sailendras of 
Java, which only takes us back to the VITIth century. But it 
does seem to explain the Sigiriya of Kasyaps I 479-97 in Ceylon, 
and we know that by his time there was a god worth impersonat- 
ing: for Saivism must already be strong by 400, as we can infer 
from Kalidasa. One wonders if Manu 7.72 is a trace of this 
idea, where hill forts are inhabited by gods. 


There are, however, more earthly arguments for royal power 
which show no sign of being foreign, and therefore one must 
wonder if some are to be traced to the Lokayatas, whose patron 
is Brhaspati, and whose study is ordered by Kautalya, and who, 
though materialists can quote scripture like the devil in the 
Vedantasars. But besides the Barhaspatyas, the Aindra and 
Au$anssas would seem to be closely allied, if that is the meaning 
of Mbh. 12/59.88-91, where Svayambhü's super-arthaSastra was 
condensed by Siva (in the Vaisalaksa) Indra, Brahspati and 
USanas successively. Certainly a theory of absolutism is all 
that could be expected of the materialists (as is again the case of 
the logical today, hence the rehabilitation of Hobbes from 
Oxford ). 

Privileges of subjects irk secular rulers. So M.Bh. 12/56.22-4 
forbids killing (or punishing) Brahmans, quoting Manu. But 
28-30 contradicts flatly, quoting U$anas, that & Brahman may be 
killed if he is fighting ora Criminal: the first may be a refreshing 
concession to common sense, but it may have had reference to 
warrior Brahmans such as we hear of in the Punjab. In .31 we 
again do our best to repent of such a bold Sentiment. In 57.7 
even the guru can be punished if he takes the wrong road and 
forgets his position. This was evidently approved by Marutha, 
and Brhaspati, 57.6, because in .5 guru and friend who oppose 
royal policy may be put to death. This is shocking, evidently, 
and .? has an alternative reading, surely not 80 well in line with 
Brhaspati, but adopted by the Crit. Ed., that he should be 
“abandoned ”. But the other sentiment is repeated in 138.47-8, 
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where father, son or brother should be killed if in the way of 
artha. At least in some schools of thought this is not a mere 
extreme of statement, even if the shocked compiler adds at the 
end of the chapter that any crimes advised are only temporary 
measures. 12/128 is a similarly amoral chapter. 


Freedom from taxation is a troublesome privilege. So in 
12/77.7 we have permission to extract tax (in money and labour) 
from Brahmans who don’t know the Veda (and therefore don’t 
do their caste duties), à kind probably not uncommon. In 78.2 
all property is the king’s except Brahmans’ who do their caste 
duties. Brhaspati 1.7? agrees, without the qualification. This 
gives the king a right to tax, without the: awkward theory that 
taxes are his wages, a recompense which must be limited, for 
doing a duty to society. So Manu 8.39 allows the king 4 of old 
hoards and metals bhümipatir hi sah, beoause he is the lord of the 
land, or soil. This can thus be a text to support royal ownership 
of the soil, so that the landlord or farmer has at the most usufruct. 
So on this theory, taxation would be justified not as a pay ment 
for services rendered or due, but for favour received ; and the king 
has the right to fix what he wants for his favours or property. 

It will be seen the desire for and tendency to absolutism 
was not wanting in ancient India; and if we knew more facts, we 
might well see very much more of it. But it was not able to 
impose itself, and the Brahmans did not bless its theory with 
propaganda. The king may run the state for his own bonefit, 
and no one can stop him; but it is a matter of exploitation; no 
one is going to assist him with religious sanction to get the will- 
ing offering of all to a divine ruler that could be hoped in Ancient 
Egypt. That is to say, there are bounds, if no check to the king’s 
power. This is analogous to the Indian achievement in literature 
and philosophy ; there the range is again narrow, and one might 
say, the more intensively exploited, the narrower; we have the 
extreme of statement, the extreme of probability, the extreme of 
virtue ( claimed ), and cleverness: and these same extremes reap- 
pear today in the similarl y bounded but ünchecked Communism, 
which gives also the extreme of (unthinking ) assertion, and pure 
power. But India separating the spheres of Jife has many limited 
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(and less violent) extremes, and the separation means they aot 
as mutual checks. Communism knows only one sphere of life; 
nothing has no reference or any other reference than to the extreme 
Of power; henoe the unlimited, and unchecked violence of its 
extreme. 

We may have an instructed, or even an uninstructed antipathy 
to the Hindu social system ; but it is well to remember that it has 
given some answer to the problems inherent iu society, even if 
not ours, and not formulated in modern terms. And caste, while 
it may intend to limit the clashes of different members and groups 
of society, making class hatred difficult, does also attempt to limit 
power. Here, it is well to realize how much the Brahmins suffe- 
red from the protestant and anti-clerical propaganda of the X[Xth 
century. They had been far more successful than Pope, and their 
exaggerated Claims filled the protestant caste of British with 
disgust, But we long did not realize that the Indian uses the 
artistic extreme of language, which he would never expect to be 
taken literally, and the abject sentiments might not be more to 
his liking than ours. We referred the (literal) Brahman claims 
to the background of our own struggle against Popery : in those 
days secular absolutism was enlightened, scientific, realistic, and 
going to be humane, without the superstitious vetos of priests on 
fundamental enquiry. Today, we can know better, and even if 
the pro-Brahman and pro-ascetic propaganda is often repulsive, 
it does serve as & check on secular power, and makes secular con- 
trol of thought impossible. We may not be very grateful for this, 
any more than we are for oxygen, because it is very hard to 
imagine the magnitude of the disaster avoided; but if we compare 
the technique of Kautalya, several chapters of the Rajadharma 
( M.Bh, 12/128, or 136-8) with the totalitarian techniques that are 
flourishing today, we ought to know that it is a service, Moreover 
the prestige of the ascetic excoriates the importance of this world. 
For instance, if the Communists had not got the idea that they 
were going to transform this world, and always had almost succe- 
eded, there would be no stimulus for a policy of cruelty and fana- 
ticism : it would be short lived and personal. The caste system 
in India made it plain to all that the world was not going to be 
transformed: it was, with transmigration, an incessant weary 
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round, labouring to an appointed end, but no reat: no human 
effort could change this development, which Brahman had created, 
in a manner analogous to the foreknowledge we predicate of God, 
saving our free will, 


One might say the Hindu has no interest in attaining the ideal 
state ; he has no faith in the power of human nature to reach it, or 
keep it; we are in the Kali age. His answer to this is that it ig 
beside the point; we have the ideal state if people would only 
make it work, by justice and doing properly and only their caste 
duties, without avarice. Everyone has something to do in the 
caste system and there is no wastage. Here the Hindu had an 
irrefutable appeal to experience; because all he knew as history, 
the Puranic tradition, told him we had the goiden age and fell 
from it: Vedic and caste duties were neglected or transgressed, 
desire increased, and things heve gone from bad to worse ever 
since. It is significant that Eve or Pandora do not appear in 
Indian mythology. Sin (ofa kind) is asserted but not explai- 
ned: that is it is not felt as an urgent problem; itis a fact like 
caste, and the story that did explain it in the Aryan period, the 
lie or taboo breaking of Yama, disappeared in India, The reason 
for this is simple, that orthodoxy recognized the fact, but no sense 
of sin; it is too intellectual. The legends of the golden age are 
sometimes rather contrary ; there was no kingship, as it wasn’t 
necessary to coerce people to their dharma; alternatively there 
was, and it worked perfectly, government without tears. But the 
outlooks of each version are compatible, because none have any 
faith in or respect for human nature-paradoxically & sense of sin 
produces that, and this is natural in an intellectual culture ; beca- 
use 80 many people are not so clever as ourselves, and we are 
Clever enough to see the disproportion between their words or 
promise and performance. The corollary to all this is that ( our) 
ability does not get its deserts, but Indian ability is not plaintive 
in this matter as ours. It does not need to be, because karma will 
make full recompense in another life. 

M.Bh. 12/59 tells us that all was perfect in the golden age, 
but it was too much effort to keep it up. The importance of 
indolence, quite as much as other people’s vice as a source of 
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misfortune and evil, ig a wholesome insight. Everything went 
downhill, and finally the gods, in danger of becoming human 
had to apply to Svayambhu for help. Castes were being con- 
founded. So he instituted kingship to keep everyone in their 
places, and remedy evils of matsya nyàya, chaos, he had omitted 
to foresee, So, combining Manu 7.3, 15-20, he created kingship 
because without it the strong devoured the weak, and civil life 
had become impoasible. Kingship is similarly explained in M. Bh. 
12/67.17ff, and the author is trying to reconcile two theories of 
election and appointment. Brahma appointed Manu, but the 
people had had to persuade him to take on the job. Heredity 
comes to be respected, because by the III century A. D. it has 
become bad tasto to uproot a family and annex out-right. Hence 
the gallantry of Samudragupta, the pattern of kingship. 

Men have nothing to hope from one another, except theft and 
rape, and rapine. Consequently government is controlling. The 
Buddhists have no other belief, In Suv. 12.11 the king's duty is 
to restrain; here the author uses euphemisms, $amana, soothing, 
nivàraka, ward off, fit for the gentleness of the Dharmaràja; but 
in .19 all goes wrong if the king doesn’t use danda properly, 
punishment that is not gentle, Already in Gautama 11,28 danda 
is derived from tbe y dam, to tame, Or control, which is the 
king's duty. That is to say, just as there is no faith in human 
nature, that nature could never evolve law. Law is imposed, 
and goodness rather an unexpected intellectual effort, or initiative, 
than a naturalebullition. ‘The source of neither is in the nature 
of things ( which would permit evolution and development); of 
goodness, because the relations on which it depends are relative, 

‘and even illusory; of law because the socinl order (indeed 
the world order) is arbitrary (hence static ) and just happens 
to be the one the creator imposed for reasons best known 
to himself. There is no antitheses of nature puos and vouos, 
human custom nature and convention, the substance and acoi- 
dent of human behaviour that is so formative in Greek and 
Western thought, Inevitably there is an ethical absolute, because 
nature abhors a vacuum; but it is obedience to caste duites, just 
as Communism’s to the party line. Both these are quite useless 85 
ethical ultimates, not because they demand an irrational act of 
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faith first, but because their range is limited, and nature has to 
fill the rest of ihe vacuum without permission. From Gautama 
on, there is only one theory of royal duties that ever exists; the 
king has to uphold the existing order; and there is really only one 
way of doing it, punishment, or coercion, the nyáyadandatvam of 
10.8, explained also ia 11.10 as calatas svadharme sthapayan, 
eoercing deserters back to their own caste duties. Nobody after 
him ( excopt possibly Asoka ) ever thought that anything else than 
force would ever keepthem there. Soin M.Bh. continually, Manu, 
e. g. 7.15,.20, agree with Brhasrati 1.8, by fear of the king p ople 
keep their caste duties. Only if everyone is confined to his 
place is everyone protec:ed, and the protection of all creatures, 
sarvabhütànàm raksanam ( Gaut. 10.7 ) thatsumsup kingly duties 
has always 8 connotation of watching ( to see that they don’t stray ) 
too. 


Vasistha, using the V pal, ( with similar background) 19.1, 
confirm the same coercion and duty of upholding castes and 
&Sramas, just as Gautama 11.9. This never changes. But while 
the orthodox are agreed on the need to keep everyone in his caste 
duties, and prevent mixture of oastes, so that everyone 
remains what he is, they are not so particular about what he is, 
and the caste system to be upheld is alwayschanging. By the 
time of Gautama there seem to have been 9 castes, and these are 
worked out schomatically, already a theory imposed on fact; and 
his system underlies Manu 108-12. From the Brahmanas to the 
earlier Upanisads there ia a considerable difference of opinion as 
to the extent of each parent's share of conception, and there are 
three views that count; it is all from the father, mostly from 
the father, or equally from the mother. These discussions are not 
vapid as some of us might think; nor are they all magical or 
medical They are really discussions on the caste of children of 
mixed marriages, which in early times must have been legion, 
aud as with us, in early times, what we call legitimacy was not 
very important. lhe final view is equality of contribution, which 
means the children have caste of neither parent, but in Gautama 
4.16-7, the father seems to have had more share in the business, or 
shows traces of total responsibility. 
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According to Gautama, the child takes the father’s caste, if 
the mother is just one below; and this rule holds even for Vaisya 
and Südra, as is proved by the result, the Rathakára having 
religious qualification in the early Sūtra. If the mother is two 
castes lower, equality is not possible; Brahman and Vaidya give 
an Ambastha, Ksatriya and 95078 an Ugra: Brahman and Siidra 
produce a Nisáda. For the last, the names Dausyanta, 81६58१8, 
Parasava Nis&da can he found, and more than the text seems 
to have got confused. The child does not take its caste from the 
mother, nor wholly from the father; so a Ksatriya and Bráhman! 
produce a Süta, Vaisya and Ksatriyà a Magadha, and Siidra and 
Vaissa, Ayogava. Vaisya and Brahman! give Ksattr, Sidra 
and Ksatriyà a Vaidehaka, Sidra and Brühmanl a Candala. 
Baudhayana and Manu (followed by Yàjüavalkya, who at least 
proves Manu's text) seem fo invert Ksattr and Vaidehaka, doubt- 
less by the etymology Ksattr, ksatriya. Pulkasa sometimes 
appears for Vaidehaka, while Vasistha 18.1-6 has a decidedly 
mixed version; Magadhas, Vaidehakas, Ksattrs, and Ayogavas 
are missed out, and other names appear. One can suggest a reason 
for this, that he lived far away from the areas of these peoples, and 
therefore had to fit other peoples into his system. To Gautama in 
the Madhyadesa, Magadha and Videha would be the outlying 
countries on his horizon At any rate, a high proportion of the 
mixed castes are known as tribal names, and though a calling is 
assigned to each later, it is ridiculous to suppose a nation was 
reduced to one livelihood. The Aryan conquest was probably like 
any other, where for the bulk of the people life goes on as nearly 
as possible as before; and the majority of the natives in India 
would almost always be peasants, : 

Gautama has properly nine names. The Savarnas have been 
mistaken for a caste (obviously by someone familiar with the 
later system ) and two names added 416-7, Baudh&yana 18/16. 
6-7 follows Gautama 4.16 uninterpolated: .8 follows Gautama 
4.17, but with 3 interpolated names which are explained contrarily 
in.10-12. Vaina appears instead of Süta ; either it is a synonym, 
or there is a bad pun on the Süta's need of a lute vind for his 
recitations. But however that may be,.10-12 give 5 new mixed 
castes, 80 Baudhüyana's original total is 12. However in the 
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next chapter, 19/17, we are promptly given 15 names, not without 
Contradiction of the preceding. Vasistha 188-9 still follows 
Gautama, but has also Parāśava as a synonym for Nisada, but 
in .2-6 has substitutes for 4 names of Gautama’s, of which 2 are 
new. Apzstamba, curiously, has nothing about mixed castes; 
but in Gautama 4.18-21 we have an interpolation that brings the 
number up to 18. This includes the Yavanas; and they were 
certainly not of enough importance in India to need a caste till 
the great invasion of Demetrius, c. 170. But by the time of 
Manu 10.8-39, we have 45 brands, and in 10.44 the Greeks are a 
tribe of Ksatriya who have become Südras by heterodoxy, not 
88 to Gautama’s interpolator, the offspriag of ksatriyas and 
Sudras individually. Some of Manu’s are perhaps rather sub- 
castes, e. g. the offspring of Vratya ( fallen) Brahmans, Ksatriyas 
and Vai$yas, who are divided into species for reasons unspecified ; 
but the Vaikhanasa Dharma Sūtra can make 45 without such 
subterfuge, and the development goes on, 

One might notice that in the Dharmasütras, including their 
interpolations, no correlation is attempted between these mixed 
castes and economic employments: in fact we saw that the pure 
castes were in the V-III centuries paying very little attention to 
the theoretical restrictions on their occupations, Manu is the 
first author who atiempts to oorrelate; and hia assignments are 
Often rather strange, or even contradicted. We think, therefore, 
that caste had not economic consequences before the II or even I 
centuries B. C., whatever de facto tendencies there were. 

It is seid the lower Indus was only being Aryanized between 
Darius I and Alexander: one might support this thesis by 
reference to Baudhayana I 1/2.13, which declares the mixed 
origin of the people of Avant! (rather surprising) Anga and 
Magadha, Deccan ( as one wouldexpect), Upavrt( = ?), Surastra, 
Sindh and Suvira; and in 14a journey to the Sauviras requires 
a panance to get rid of the stain. If the Aryanization of Sindh 
was slow Obvious reason suggests itself: that the Indus valley 
population retained their language and customs long after their 
political fall, with the capture of Mohenjodaro. They must have 
had cities that survived, and been far more numerous than the 
invaders- in fact, checked the invasion for some centuries, so 
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that the Aryan tide flowed down the easier natural route along 
the root of the Himalayas to the Ganges valley. Indeed, the 
Ambasthas in the south of the Punjab are assigned a mixed 
origin, though evidently early Aryanized. ० 

In Buddhist Jatakas, much of which must be contemporary 
with the DSS, a similar mix up of occupations seems to hold. 
But occupations do tend to heredity, especially in a static society. 
Under the Mauryas, Indian economy also had reached what they 
thought was a peak of a expansion, 80 that Megasthenes may not 
be factually correot when he relates a rigid heredity of occupa- 
tion: but he may very well bo relating what official policy desired 
(and enforced where it could) for the sake of stability. But also 
guilds are not keen on accepting new members, especially if, as in 
India, families tend to be large: hence one might also look to the 
growth of guilds as a source of the economic implications of caste. 
Hence if the Buddhist writers say little about it, and the Buddhist 
king need not worry about the biologieal admixture of castes, yet 
his attitude on this matter makes little difference if he has in the 
end to uphold the same social and economic system; and broadly 
speaking, Buddhism could hardly say anything new or fundamen- 
tally different on governmont, because it takes the same view of 
human nature as orthodoxy-hence the need to renounce it. Govern- 
ment is still controlling, and Asoka’s idea of government by tea- 
ching and precept is strongly original: and it is worth while 
remembering that his edicts were not imitated, 

The modern idea of government by education derives from 
Rousseau, and presupposes man is fundamentally good: this 
is best illustrated by its popularity with the liberal English soci- 
alists, who retained non-Conformist morality, but denied its basis, 
original sin. Soorates did not go so far: he belonged to a trading 
and bargaining nation, and one might call his basis commercial : 
everyone wants his own advantage, and if you educate people, 
they will see goodness is their advantage. That is, if we interpret 
at all, man is fundamentally selfish-and why not? He is himself. 
Asoka makes none of these presuppositions ; he does not raise the 
question of human nature, being here,like the Buddha, severely 
practical. His is a fundamentally religious and individual 
(ethical) idea. He does not anticipate that his teaching will have 
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any effect on the social order. He neither wants nor expects to 
turn everyone, or anyone, into politicians, like some modern savi- 
oura, He is trying to put and get other people to help to put reli- 
gicn into practice, and his optimism about the prospects ( if we 
may assume from the uncynical tone of his edicts, and his expect. 
ations for sons and grandsons) has more rational justification 
than our modern creators: for while to them the past is a night- 
mare of misery, and they have therefore not the slightest empiri- 
cal support for their faith that the never present future will com- 
pensate the non-existent dead in their not yet, if ever to be born, 
descendants, to ASoka the golden age had in fact existed-he only 
had to read the Jataka or the Purana; and he directly copied the 
ancient royal share in making that golden age; in digging welle, 
planting gardens, providing medicines etc: he is inspired by the 
example of these kings of old times. It was only because people 
had abandoned dharma (inthe Brahman version, caste duties) 
that we are in the present Kali age. Unless man makes a ( con- 
stant ) effort, evil will result in misesy, evil. This is inevitable 
by the Buddhist doctrine of karma; when he became a Buddhist, 
ASoka determined to make the effort. 

It might be said Buddha preached, But even & new method 
of advertisement requires some originality: and it was a highly 
original idea to turn the state power to help moral forces. All 
previous kingdoms had been for political ends (i. e. ultimately, 
the rulers). Orthodoxy has nothing better to offer. In M.Bh. 
this is not surprising, as it is a repository of popular morality. 
But in Manu 9.251 a king who governs his own country properly 
may extend the blessings of his rule. We know what that means. 
So M.Bh. passim, especially e. g. 12/128, Manu 7,152-215 
(possibly an interpolation, as .216 seems to follow on .151, the 
king's time-table ), but certainly 7.998 which is not interpolated, 
Brhaspati, and above all, Kautalya bless and enjoin the normal 
policy of political aggrandisement, the policy of Macchiavelli 
and Ferdinand the Catholic, wherein vice and virtue aro to be 
assumed at the prince’s convenience, and have alike to be 
successful, however contradictory, like the modern demands for 
amorality without opprobrium, and even with moral applause. 
These are all counsels for 87018, worldly wealth and power, 8700 
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the authors ocnstantly realize that honesty is te best policy. 
Protecting the subjects from internal and external enemies 
( thorns ) has a very practical value. So does justice; and while 
upholding castes is a kingly duty, it doesn’t seem to have meant 
much in practice till Manu, and even so, is rather for class than 
an individual benefit, and was only a small part of the whole. 
Moreover, it leaves the king a free hand in foreign policy, and 
there is no moral repugnance to war. But A&oka abandons 
political ends, and therefore abandons foreign policy - in a policy 
of pacifism there can’t be one, as We have seen in our own day, 
and Akhnaton saw in his. It might be said that Asoka was 
fortunate that he could do so, by his pre-ponderating power. But, 
in fact, he could have continued political &ggression against the 
Cholas and Pandyas in the south; he might be said to have 
had a bloodless and unsought victory when the Singhalese 
Devanampiya Tissa requested consecration from him; and the 
idea that war shall not exist, that it is unthinkable in the 
world ruled by the Dharmaraja reappears in the Suvarnaprabha- 
sottamasiitra, which may well be encouraging Kaniska to be a 
new Asoka. That author, however, does not realize the greatness 
of the first, and relies on plenty danda control, or punishment. 
The feeling of responsiblity for the moral uplifé of the subjects, 
ihe personal benevolence that speaks through ASoka’s edicts, his 
care for the individual though he had probably over 100,006,000 
to look after, were something new, and bespeak considerable 
originality of mind; and it is very likely that the transition from 
wood to stone in monuments is ASoka's decision. 

We are often encouraged to suppose that all religious conver 
sions of rulers are really political, and in India that empires always 
tend to seek non-Brahman faiths. It so, they seem often to take 
a long time to find out their own interests; Mahapadma Nanda 
may have favoured the Ajlvakas; but they were a far more popular 
sect than we can realize, and there is no sign that his sons did so. 
Candragupta's revolution is represented as thoroughly orthodox, 
and the only result of bis becoming a Jain( if he did ) was that 
he abdicated; he is not presented as a propagandist for Jainism. 
Bindusàra was again orthodox, and so was Asoka till his conver- 
sion, which was very clearly personal: yet though it had great 
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effect on his policy, there is no sign of any danger of forced ahdica- 
tion to him. Pusyamitra’s revolution was strongly Brahmanical, 
Kaniska would know Buddhism from Central Asia where he would 
not learn Hinduism. If he preferred Buddhism politically, it would 
be as much because it linked Bactria and India as because it 
provided a status above Brahmans. Vasudeva is clearly Hindu, 
That many kings found Brahmin pretensions irksome is likely, 
especially in the formative period of Indian culture. Janamejaya 
had evidently done so, ७, 900. Quite possibly Bimbisira and 
AjataSatru were not averse to unbrahmanical cults, if they 
recognized the novelties as such. ‘They may have: because we find 
(Gautama 8.1-3 asserting the complementary necessity of king and 
brahman. This is a common burden in M.Bh. , ९. g. 12/74-5, 
written or assembled in the daya of the invasions of India, when 
orthodoxy needed all the support it could get. We have also seen 
8 willingness, at least in some quarters, to treat worldly Brahmins 
as Ordinary subjects, but whatever the pretensions of Brahmins 
were, or could later become, in the orthodox theory they were not 
meant to be a wealthy or worldy caste. It is certainly meritorious 
to give to them ; but theoretically they have no other means of 
earning, and the proper brahman is not attached tothe things of 
sense, trade gives the greatest wealth, and this is a Vaisya province. 
Theoretically, therefore, the effect of the system is to divide power 
between Brahman and Ksstriva, and wealth between Ksatriya 
and Vaisya: and while Ksatriya or Brahman may have wealth, 
their power is limited by their spheres of activity. The fact 


that practice did not tally with theory does not prove theory had 
no effect: we know that it had. 


But while Brahman pretensions might be galling to the secular 
state, we have no proof that the Indians usually wanted a secular 
state. Many of our mediaeval ancestors didn't want one, and we 
are again imposing the attitudes of XVIII century enlightenment 
on an Indian environment that would regard them as irrelevant. 
I do not know that we have enough copper plate grants or other 
inscriptions to show that Hindu temples or priesthocds had 
enough property to form any threat to royal power, or e.g. attempt 
to control foreign policy. The organization of the Buddhists made 
them much more liable to provide such a danger, and that might 
have something to do with Pusyamitra's persecutions after the fall 
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of the Maurya dynasty. But, generally speaking, the unworldly 
religious ideal divorces religion from politics ( where as Europe 
heresy was „continually apt to have political implications ) 
and limits the value, hence to some degree the power of eaoh 
Order. We might also say that though the Hapsburgs provide a 
conspicuous exception, generally speaking the secular state must 
become a group state, that is, usually, & national state, such as 
emerged at the renaissance in Europe, and again in the Third 
Reich and modern Russia. It is generally held that such inter- 
necine nationalisms did not afflict India till modern times; and, if 
80, some credit for this faot must go to Hinduism. 

Just as Brahmanical claims haya bsen misinterpreted, so much 
of the search for democracy and consequent discovery of itin 
Ancient India has had either a contemporary purpose or flavour. 
As Marxism has long struggled to make people politically consci- 
ous to rouse hate, such consciousness was the hall-mark of pro- 
gress and intelligence, whatever blunders, ignorance or meanness 
its articulate might commit. lf, therefore, the Indian today was 
to be as good ae the Briton, it was necessary to show that his 
ancestors some millennia back were politically conscious and 
enjoyed a vigorous civic political life-in other words, were always 
quarrelling with one another, preferably on olass lines—because a 
healthy political life today evidently means a free-for-all scram- 
ble for power leading to the chaos and discontent necessary 
for and contrasting with the peace of party dictatorship. Accor- 
dingly, thera was democracy, which is synonymous with 
freedom, 

Unfortunately freedom is not asynonym of democracy. There 
was Considerable freedom in XVIII century Franoe, or XVII cen- 
tury Poland: no one would Bay there was democracy in the 
modern sense. There is considerable fraedom in the Caste system; 
there are democratic elements. But the decisive fact against 
what we call democracy is that there is no sign of the people or 
guilds having any control over the appointment of the royal offi- 
cers, much less ministers. Nor is it clear that there is any legal 
obligation on the king to follow the advice of his councillors, 
Even their number is not fixed, and the schools have various 
opinions. This lack of obligation is quite clear, because Manu 
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7.57 the king should hear opinions singly (privately ) or collecti- 
vely (publicly): in 58, perhaps wishing to restore purobitas, he 
should have one super councillor, a Brahman, Kautalya 28.18 
gives similar licence in consulting, and quite decisively in 29,13 
says follow the majority’s advice, or the better advice, va, 


Again, in democracy there is a popular voice in affairs, so 
that people are always legislating or approving legislation. But 
legislation is altering society, and the people of ancient India 
were doing nothing of the sort. There was nothing to alter. The 
caste system, or rights of property have set the pattern; or rather 
Brahman made them and it is not to be tampered with. -It is the 
king’s central duty to uphold it, and force people back into their 
position in it. The Indian problem of society is that of administer- 
ing it. The king is an administrative official, and he can make 
any amount of administrative legislation; but he can’t alter the 
nature of society. The law exists, and the problem is to apply it. 
Hence the importance laid on judicial probity. 


This means quite explicitly the king is not the source of law, 
the caste system doesn’t trust him any more than it trusts anyone 
else. Men have neither the goodwill nor the better nature to stay 
in their own place themselves; and theoretically the Brahman ig 
quite as much distrusted here as the Sidra: the king has authority 
to coerce both back. But he too must be checked; hence there is 
this very great check on him, that however despotic he may be a8 
king, in his own sphere, there are many spheres where he [s not 
permitted to intrude. He may in fact try, just as God forbida sin, 
but we do it,-at a risk. The king may utterly neglect his duties, 
or grab more than is his, but it will be at the risk of riots (or 
assassination) that will end his reign, Mankind needs its sport, 
and it is not likely that it was any harder to start a riot in 
antiquity than it is today. Evidently Sigunaga organized a most 
Successful one in Magadha in 403, Sibi is threatened with 
trouble in the Vessantara Jstaka. But it seems to us far too much 
to assert from such occurences any general democracy in 4 
modern sense in ancient India. As to the republics, we only 
know they had no king; we do not know their exact territories; 
atchaeology has not yet revealed their economies; we do not 
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know how caste affected them, or why there were sonie republics, 
amidst monarchies, whether they were feudal oligarchies or 
what. Obviously, they must hava had some sort of regular 
assembly attended by somebody ; but in the monarchies there is 
no sign that any suoh thing existed, where the people could 
initiate or deliberate, or were even asked to: but if they could 
depose a king or his ministers could, and had to approve 
à new one in some form, that could have been said of absolutist 
France, or the Roman Empire, but doesn't make a demooracy. 
Nothing is more likely than that the people lost freedom as the 
kings gained it. In England, the king had not enough money, 
had no army, hence he could not indulge wars on his own account, 
-There was a class to take advantage of this, and in the narrow 
boundaries of the country there was a national consciousness. It 
is not clear that any of these conditions held in India. As early 
as the Satapatha Brahmana there is à Commander in Chief, 800501, 
but there is no evidence that the army wa8 other than in complete 
control of the king, who in Gautema has to have military accom- 
plishments. But once the king has an army, he does not 1960 to 
Consult the people on his foreign policy. The growing empires of 
the V century must have given kings armies. Warfare was beco- 
ming professional, and must have been fully so to the Nandas or 
Candragupta who had a standing army. This is reflected in 
Manu and M. Bh., where you should aggress on the weak only 
without hesitation, but avoid battle if there is any doubt, e. g. M. 
Bh. 12/9421, 104.12, Manu 7.170, .199. The armies and the 
growth of spies must have made heavy demands on the king's 
purse, but we have seen, the growth of taxabion, the trends to 
authoritarianism, the growth of trade ( probably therefore of cities h 
gave the king the revenue to support the army which could ensure 
the collection of the revenue, just as today the unarmoured citizen 
is helpless against the organized monopoly of force of the stata to 
extract any higher taxes it likes, And once the people don't have 
to fight themselves, they don't worry much about foreign policy. 
Finally there is no sign of any popular con.rol over taxation. 
There would certainly seem to be popular custom over the matter 
of finding it; so long as tax wes collected by the village headman, 
that is government was at a minimum, and what democracy there 
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was in the village coucil, and in so far as the ordinary Indian’, 
life was bounded by the village, there was doubtless much demo- 
cratic in it, and more free, especially as restrictions of custom 
deter the mind from aspiring to the contrary. But custom is not 
law to the emancipated, and taxation would seem to have heen 
customary in its amount. It seems clear that technically the king 
is untrammelled in his demands except by prudence, in favour of 
which there are countless admonitiens in Manu, M. Bh. aud Kau- 
talya, not always regarded, as rulers of fact and fiction alike are 
not uncommonly deposed for excessive taxes. To alienate the 
subjects in this way is recognized as stupid, mülacchedin, cutting 
one's own roots: i. e. ib is recognized that the king'e subjects are 
not bound to him by a categorical loyalty (for which there was 
support in Europe). Clearly this is also a check on power, and 
like the others, customary, not written, though the ethic of such 
loyalty appears, e. g. the faithful minister of a worthless king, who 
leaves traces in history and literature. True, the more worthless 
the king the more creditable his loyalty ; but we do not believe the 
literary extreme is the sole reason for the type. In Manu 7, 128 the 
king has to fix the taxes ( however reasonably ). 

One may see some traces of the growth of officialdom. Maijjh. 
Nik. 1.85 knows several types of clerical work; but one cannot 
say whether they are in private or state employment, and the date 
js uncertain. But Apastamba II 10/26.4 tells the king to appoint 
good officers, and they have to do the same for under-officers. 
This does not suggest very strong central control. If it refers to 
Maurya times, we might remember the Viceroys were of royal 
blood, and that would not tend to their subordination, especially 
after the strong hand was withdrawn. Manu seems to have 8 
double check; in 7.115ff. there are heads of one village, 10, 20, . 
100, and 1000. But in 7.120 and. 122 there are inspectors of offi- 
01818, (which implies crown appointments). This scheme reap- 
pears in M.Bh. 12/88, but not in Kautalya, whose scheme is 1, 10, 
200, 400, 800. Adininistration is through village heads. Each 
town has an officer, Manu 7.121, M.Bb. 12/38.10. ‘These officers 
are responsible for any theft within their jurisdiction, 1 kroga from 
& village, 1 yojana from a town, according to Apastamba II 10/26. 
6-7, and. 8 must make restitution if the property is not recovered. 
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In Gautama the king had that duty 10.47, and they represent him. 
The liability reppears in M. Bh. and Kautalya. 

In Manu we find there is to be a detachment of troops for 
every 2, 3 or 5 villages, and similarly for every 100. This is not 
strictly parallel to tho civil organization, but probably represents 
an effort at dividing the power of local authority, and having 
one to check another. A detachment could not be under 10 men: 
nor the bigger units under 100 ( Vasistha 19.19 possibly), and 
we can calculate that 100 villages would have to support not 
possibly under 300, but probably up to 1000 men. This distribu- 
fion certainly solves the problem of keeping an army out of 
mischief, and keeping a hold on the kingdom, rastrasya 
samgraham 7.114; but it might well burden the country, con- 
sidering the great numbers employed in Indian armies Candra- 
80788 army might thus have absorbed the revenue of 40.000 
villages. And, an addition uut of each 1000 villages, the revenue 
of 1 village and 35 families goes to support the civil officials 
apart from the checking inspector, and the keep of the ( 100 ) 
headmen (7.118-20); while the overseer of 1000 villages has 1 
town for his support nagara, Manu, Sakhanagara, M. Bh. 12/88.8. 
One might also note that there is some check on this last, because 
he would get his pay through the town official, rather than him- 
self. But however little corruption, the burden must have been 
heavy. By the time of Manu, the bureaucracy justify themselves ; 
it is utterly trite to say the king needs assistants: 7.30 and 55. 

It will be seen that Kautalya’s division is considerably more 
centralized. Over 8000 villages there would be 70 officers of 
senior grade (100 and over), with 800 junior officers immediately 
under them, Under Manu there would be 88 seniors, but 1200 
juniors, in tiers as it were. It would therefore seem prima facie 
that Kautalya's echeme is also an economy, as well as centraliz- 
ing power at the top instead of distributing it at the bottom. A 
ruler of 1000 villages would quite overawe one of 100; but a ruler 
of 800 not so easily one of 400. The government is thus less at 
the mercy of its chief servants Considering the gap between 
upper and lower responsibilities in Kautalya, 1, 10, 200, 400, 800 
and the gradual ascent of Manu and M. Bh. 1, 10, 20, 100, 1000 
one cannot help wondering, especially as economy and concentra- 
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tion of officialdom requires strong power, if between the two 
periods someone has reorganized the civil service on class linea, 
The village headman may rise to be over 10, but it is a different 
class to havo 200 villages to oversee. New dynasties of conquerors 
often want new classes, as may ba seen in the Communist 
empire today. Between Manu and Kautalya, lie the Kusbans, of 
whom Kaniska at least was in a position to affect all north 
India. 

Iu the extensive empire, and the growth of kingly power, one 
would expect encroachment, successful or attempted, by the 
crown on the guilds. This may explain the appearance in 
Vasistha of the supervision of weights and measures as a royal 
duty, 9.13. It does not so appear in Gautama or Baudbiyana, so 
that it might then have come under the guild rules that are valid 
if not opposed to smrti. As Nanda is post Panini but pre-Vasistha, 
we may here connect Nandopakraman! mànàni of Kasika II 4.21. 
Manu 8.403 continues Vasistha’s claim, and orders how often 
the duty is to be carried out. In 8.401-2, the king has to fix 
prices. These duties descend to the king’s officers in Kautalye: 
e. g. 103 they have to see to the weights and measures; in 206.11 
prices (or rather profits) are fixed; but in other places, e. g. 98, 
the king is rather encouraged to the market, Another possible 
incursion of royal power is on the coinage. The Achaemenid 
official coinage had to fight for Tecognition in Babylonia; coinage 
is generally taken to be official in Maurya times in India. We 
cannot say if it always was. One thinks of the Naigama coins 
of Taxila, 

Gautama wants his king to study philosophy, but he spsres 
him the study of economics: the state is not yet much concerned 
with trade. In Vasistha the state seems to be getting interested 
in trade, because it makes wealth, But Manu, M. Bh. and 
Kautalya understand wealth as a source of power ( which implies 
that their armies depend on mercenaries, not on local levies); 
bence their kings must understand trade and business. (Manu 
7.43, vartarambhan, Kautalya, 6 6, varta ) The Vasistha passage, 
19.13f is very corrupt. .13 says weights and measures should be 
safeguarded. We suspect that the very corrupt .21 should come 
nesi ; it gives some weights (if we are correct), Karasthila is 
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then a hailstone quite a possible name for the smallest weight ; 
but Karaka is used as a name for some fruits, so their slone is 
possible; cf. guiijà, Kautalya’s least weight. Mashas is the next 
word. The next word is quite corrupt Saramadhyapah; but 
possibly a half-pada, ardhapada lies behind it, Next pàdah, 
1/4 and finally Kargapanah syuh; let there be cash. The Sütras 
19.14-5 are obscure, but seem to deal with tax. .16 is hopelessly 
Corrupt, but seem to contain the words sthana, storehouse, or 
resting-place, and pathah, road. .17 is obscure because we do 
not know its context; but there is nothing eo far that leads us 
to expect an army. On the journey is good enough for Samyàne ; 
dasavaba vàhin! must do double duty -evidently has the duty of 
Self protection as well as moving.  Buehler's translation of 
vaha=patti = a company of 10 cannot well be right, because 
Such a unit seems to belong purely to armchair Strategists; e.g. 
M. W. gives 1 elephant, 1 chariot, 3 horses, 5 infantry (which 
at least adds up to 10). Buehler gives 2 horses and 3 foot; but 
Surely no military man would want such a mixture in a section: 
how could they really support one another? And when others 
( M. W.) say a patti is really 55 infantry, Surely that gives them 
all away ; they don't know. We therefore suggest with diffidence 
( for perhaps the passage ia really corrupt) that a detachment of 
10 vahas ( vehicles, or possibly beasts, cavalry ) has to do double 
duty, protection, and internal police of a caravan. And they are 
to (feed and) water separately pratyekam from the Civilians: 
quarrels could well arise over that sort of thing or security be 
forgotten .18. Possibly the watering prapàh means separate for 
men and beasts, but pratyekam can hardly mean at every camp, 
because no camp has been mentionéd, and in .22 we come to 
ferries, where no army is going to pay toll, .18. could well be 
pratyekam prapah syuh pumsam, instead of taking purhsam with 
9, which would allow ca, to be the second word of .19, For ,19, 
we would suggest, “let him cause to be called together 100 as the 
minimum ~ for the caravan”. Ahvé does usually mean challenge ; 
but the form here, ahavayet does not even appoar in Whitney. 
Whether it is war or foreign trade, the women (of absent men) 
should be looked after (.20). Finally, .22, ferries should be 
removed (mosya is surely astrong word with rather different 
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connotation of taking with violence: should we read mocya ? ) 
( with their tolls ) when thers is no water. 


The growth of armies and spies must have needed much 
money. M.Bh. has no doubt of its political importance and uses, 
more or offian less honourable. So e.g. 12/128.35, a king depends 
on money and power, on money; hence his dharma and merit 
really depend on it, and the people depend on him doing his 
dharma. You can't fill the treasury without hardship - no 
omelettes without breaking eggs, in the modern phrase ~ so 
.36, it is no fault if a king oppresses for that purpose ; sins are 
committed for sacrifice ( e. g. against ahimsā ), without dishonour. 
The whole chapter is in this tone of amoralism for wealth: in 
18 and 129.8 a king must save himself at all costs. This is all 
so shocking that a verse had to be added at the end of the 
chapter, 123.50 contradicting it all: but the Crit. Ed. ends with 
.49, so the author of the treatise was unashamed. 


Cynicism and amorality in India:es elsewhere is the ally of 
absolutism : it is the outcome of that wealth and insecurity which 
complete power is to end. Hence it did not fail to arise in the 
wealthy and unsteady centuries around the Christian era. New 
achievement both destroys old inhibitions, and enters fields where 
there is no experience to guide, i. e. where there are yet none new, 
and because men far oftener operate than understand their soci- 
ety, a new age is apt to reject from ignorance the wisdom of its 
predecessors. Developments are enormous ; in the new expansion 
there is room for all, at first; the lack of inhibition has not yet 
produced disasters, so that there grows up some generations with 
8 tradition of non inhibition, whose yardstick must therefore be 
success. The victims may doubt but the aggressive are cynical. 
S» in M.Bh. amid much that could charitably be included in 
worldly wisdom, one finds chapters like 12/132, 136.8, Get power 
if being a ksatriya, you can. Power is more than dharma, 
dharma springs from power. Might is not right but makes it: get 
power first and then you can worry about right. All love and 
friendship is greed, a means of getting gain, artha, so there is no 
permanence or obligation, Trust or forgiveness are impractical 
sentimentality. This has a very modern ring. Yet evil is suici- 
dal; hence you either have to conceal your evil nature with 
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successful hypocrisy, or you must demand an utter forgiveness of 
your subjects you have no intention of giving and are advised 
not to believe. Henoe we find also the ethic of loyalty of the mini- 
ster to a probaly soon late king, or his family ; that loyalty being 
a Categorical imperative, quite apart from possible unworthiness 
of the object, Yet the more the state meddles, the more assistants 
it needs; the more organization the easier it is to capture it, and 
the easier conspiracy. The growth of spies runs parallel to that of 
government ; and kings are repeatedly warned against having full 
confidence in anyone, even their sons, 6. g. M.Bh. 12/57.16, 86.32, 
etc. They are equally warned against that advice and having no 
confidence; while e, g. 12/83.25 laments the insecurity of kings’ 
servants, who have as much to fear from their master as their 
enemies. The king, equally insecure, is advised to live, e. g. M. 
Bh. 12/69.8-12, in what must have been a very trying atmosphere 
of suspioion of friends, servants and enemies alike. Yet when 
everyone is following the same policy, it only means an enormous 
lot of unhappy effort Cancels itself out, Here is the value of oyni- 
oism that it stifles conscience, since God is under no obligation to 
the devil, who can only get his deserts. Hence the release of in- 
hibited energy, whose direction cannot be foreseen, and which is 
accordingly hardly less devastating than the atom bomb, which 
Bharadvaja will doubtless foresee-indeed the bomb itself does not 
cause so much fear as the fast that no One expects to get any 
notice of its probable arrival. 


5 | Annals, B. 0. R. T. ] 
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FIRST PART OF SAMUDRAGUPTA'S PRASASTI 
BY 
S. V. SOHONI 


. An idea of good draftsmanship was given by Kaut'lys — 

“ Hence one who is possessed of ministerial qualifications, 
acquainted with all kinds of customs, .smart in composi- 
tion, good in legible writing, and sharp in reading shall. be 
appointed as a writer ( lekhaka ) : 

“ Such a writer, having attentively listened to the king’s order 
and having well thought out the matter under considera- 
tion, shall.reduce the order to writing 2 1 

" As to a writ addressed-to a lord ( Iávara ), it shall contain a 
polite mention. of his country, his possessions, his family, 
and his name; and as to that addressed to & common man 
(anl$vara), it shall make a polite mention of his country 
and neme 
Having paid sufficient attention to the caste, ‘family, social 
rank, age, learning ( &ruta ), occupation; property, charaoter 
(sila ), blood-relationship ( yaunanubapdha ) of the addressee 
as well as to ihe place and time (of writing), the writer 
shall form a writ befitting the position of the person 
addressed. 

“ Arrangament of subject matter (arthakrama ), relevancy 
(sambandha ), completeness, sweetness, dignity, and lucidity 
are the necessary qualities of a writ 

“The act of mentioning facts in the order of their importance 
18 arrangement 
When subsequent facts are not contradictory to facts just or 
previously mentioned, and so on till the completion of the 
letter, it is termed relevancy 

“ Avoidance of redundancy or deficiency in words or letters; 
impressive description of subject-matter by citing reasons, 
examples, and illustrations; and the use of appropriate and 
suitably strong words ( asrantapada ) is completeness. 
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“The description in exquisite style of a good purport with a 

pleasing effect is sweetness. | 

" The use of words other than colloquial ( agrámya ) is dignity. 

" The use of well-known words is lucidity.” . d 

An outstanding example of such drafting is Harisepa’s: 
praSasti of Samudragupta. It was referred to as "kàvya", in 
its concluding portion. There can be no doubt that -Harisena 
must.have put in his best literary effort-it was a composition 
about a great persOnality, who besides being a powerful emperor 
was also a literary genius. 1102 

This record measures 6' 8" x 5' 4" or is of a size of an.ordinary 
door curtain, Its position on a pillar first erected by Asoka at 
Kaushambi, 28 miles west :of its present location, is significant,’ 
Its last line is 6 feet above ground level, ASoka's sand stone 
pillar itself being 35 feet high. 

Anybody wanting to read this inscription is bound to find it 
eatier to read that which was nearest to his eyes. 

On this principle, it is possible to understand what may be 
called a scheme or Structure of this composition. ` This is divided 
into three parts: the first and top-most consists of 8 verses which 
deal with glory; the second, occupying the middle portion consists 
of a large prose passage describing Samudragupta's career a8 a 
soldier, administrator anda versatile genius; and the third, nesrest 
to the ground, describing his immediate family tree followed by a 
few details regarding Harisena himself. 

Thus what is nearest is Samudragupta’s genealogy. A little 
further away is a detailed reference to hi8 campaigns and achive- 
ments, Furthest removed are those 8 verses. 

As is well-known, " There is a large crack in the column, from 
above the first word of the first line, and extending down to the 
beginning of the fourteenth. And the upper part of the insorip- 
tion has suffered very much, partly from some of the mediaeval 
inscriptions which are so abundant on the column, being engraved 
on and between the original lines here, and partly from the peel- 
ing off of the surface of the Stone in several places." Thus noted 
Fleet, who proceeded to observé, “ But nothing of s historical 
nature appears to have been lost ; except, perhaps, after the men- 
tion of Naga Sens in line 13, and in conveotion with the mention’ 
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of Puspapura in line 14 ", Such a conclusion regarding damage 
to this inscription was not an original finding in 1888 when Fleet 
made his remarks, In 1837; Prinsep had Stated, " The mutilation 
of the poetical part does not necessarily prevent the understanding 
of the general purport ; and it is evident that the verge was no less 
& string of high flown descriptions of the prince lately defunct.” 

Although discovered 123 years ago for historical analysis, 
interpretation of this pragasti cannot be deemed to have been 
finally concluded yet. It is true that a very impressive group of 
scholars had handled it-Troyer, Mill, Prinsep, Bhagwan Lal 
Indraji, Bhau Daji and Fleet. But it cannot be confidently stated 
that the text as settled by Fleet would qualify for passing the tests 
set forth by Kautilya as to what constitutes good drafting. 

An attempt has to be made, firstly, to fill in the blanks in this 
record caused by its mutilation; and secondly, to try and recon- 
struct that sequence of ideas which governed its composition. It 
would be seen that even Fleet had done such restoration work to 
some extent ; and that, on being further examined, it was not only 
Capable of being improved upon but even extended. 

II 

Harisena, a courtier of Samudragupta, had undoubtedly set 
forth to compose a campoo in praise of his emperor. He selected 
a pillar originally set up by Asoka, not because his resources 
were incapable of fetching an altogether new column but because 
prestige of Agoka ag an emperor of India had to be shown as 
having been exceeded by Samudragupta with his conquests in the 
Uttar&patha and the Daksinapatha, followed by his fame travel- 
ling towards the heavens, as if to Seek, what it was to make pro- 
gress without any opposition, Or, as Harisena put it, “ lalita- 
gamana-sukha-vicaksanaya”, A larger claim was made in 
this praSasti on behalf of Samudragupta than that made any- 
where by A$soka, Harisena was determined to enlarge upon, 
what was later on, a familiar Gupta theme put briefly on their 
soins- “ Prthivim vijitya divam jayati sucaritaih”. This pillar 
was treated as a finger pointed out by the earth towards that 
ascending spiral of Samudragupta's fame, 


In a record, according to administrative convention, 


À genealogy 
of a king 18 mentioned first. 1६ is called “ purvā, ” 


In this case 
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it was deliberately mentioned last, as it was insoribed at a level 
which was nearest the reader's oyes, 


Fortunately for students of history, what may be called a 
middle part of this record has been preserved more or less intact. 
Had there been any damage to it, restoration would have been 
diffioult as it ig entirely in prose and Considerations of meter etc. 
would have been of no help, After being furnished the details of 
his family, one has been given, in this part of Samudragupta’s 
0188881, a comprehensive idea of his many-sided achievements, 

Asone looks further up, there is what I have called, part I, 
consisting of 8 verses which have suffered maximum damage, 
Until recently, and definitely till Fleet’s time, these verses were 
regarded as of little historical importance,as was noticed earlier. 
But had they contained a mere poetic re-statement of what was 
later inscribed in prose, such a repetition could not have been 
regarded as quite creditable, granting that it was well intentioned. 

III 

I venture to suggest that there was but little repetition 
between parts 1 and II; and that these verses contained an 
element of real value not only to a praSasti composition but to 
our understanding of Samudragupta's career. 


T wo scholars have already made a fruitful re-examination 
of 3 out of 8 verses, Dr. Chhabra? made a significant correction 
in Fleet’s text of verse no. 4; and Dr. V. Raghavan? followed 
Dr. Chhabra’s suggestion about verse no. 8 and also revised 
Dr. Fleet’s translation of verse no. 3. In this recent revision of 
Fleet's text what proved valuable was a close acquaintance with 
Sanskrit literature. I think that a re-examination of Fleet’s 
version of remaining 5 verges would not be unrewarding. Since, 
however, a blank would remain a blank in an inscription, physi- 
cally speaking, such a study is bound to involve an element of 
pure speculation. 

Verse no, 1 — The meter of this verse Cannot be determined ag 
it is almost fully lost. What did it contain? Ay important word 


Cha Oden जज कक Indian Culture: Vol. XIV, pp. 141-150, 
* Journal of Oriental Research: Vol. XVI, pp. 159-162, 
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is "Kulyaih" and its occurrence in the very first verse is 
significant. 


Verse no. 8 — The meter cannot be determined in this case 
as well, as its first line has been almost completely obliterated, 
Its second line, however, contains some words which ara legible; 
and two among them are significant for purposes of attempting a 
restoration viz. आळ which is followed by.a gap and thereafter by 
another word pravitata, which again is followed by a gap. Sita 
and pravitata are more likely to be adjectives of chaíra, since a 
white (or .sita) umbrella is spread (or pravitata) over royalty, 
as an indispensable accompaniment, The first part of the 
last line in verse no. 2 is[sphu] radvam (?)......... ksah; and 
if there were a description of Samudragupta’s royal emblems 
promoting his personal appearance, this might as well be 4 
reference to “Sphurat prabha mandala” and ‘kgah’ might be 
a part of ‘vaksah’ or, of broad chest. There is reasonable 
possibility of this verse containing a reference to holding 4 
white royal umbrella on Samudragupta and his impressive 
personal appearance. 

The only verb form available in verse no. 3 is employed in the 
present tense - “ bhunakti". It is, therefore, not unlikely that 
verses land 2 also were based on the use of present tense i e. 
referring to a state of affairs which was contemporary. It could 
be a continuing circumstance- which began with Samudra- 
gupta’s reign and persisted subsequently all along. 

If this wera correct, verse no. 1 might as well have referred to 
Samudragupta’s beneficent and aggressive rule, 

Verse no. $ -- This has been discussed adequately by Dr 
Raghavan who has replaced ‘avinasi’ by ‘visGle,’ proceeding 
from what was left, viz. ‘vi.’ Dr. Raghavan has discussed 8 
doubles entendre on virodha, budha, guna and aj&üa, Verse no 3 
proved that Samudragupta 701३0 over a realm of poetry as well 88 
a realm of the earth, equally ably. 

Verse no. 4—On epigra; 110६1] grounds and other considerations, 
Dr. Chhabra has corrected Fleet's reading of Gryohi to ehyelt; and 
(०८५४७ vamurvi) miti to ( pahs tvamur ) vimiti. Dr. Chhabra 19 
referred to similar employment of words in comparable contex!® 
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Harigena has apparently mentioned this incident because it was 
one of selection of Samucregupta, on his merits, by his father, in 
order to ensure proper management of the kingdom. 

Verse no. 5 — The firat latter in line no. 1 has been correctly 
restored as dri, making the first word, "drstvi". What was 
intended. was to convey the consequences of seeing the super- 
buman deeds of Samudrsgupta. They led either to joy (harsah ) 
or fear 9816, ( for a broken bha followed by a smsll gap can only 
stand for bhiti) or enmity ( vairs).. Asvadayantah, is notewor- 
thy. ‘The sarcasm of that verbal form is continued even to this 
day in India. Thus, different categories of reactions have been 
stated — joy or fear or feelings of hostility. - 

Verse no, 6— It is continuation of what was stated in verse 
no. 5 i.e. results of emergaücs of Samudragipta as a military 
factor. Line no. 1 is generelly based on splitting up of nityam ut- 
cüpakaürüh into nityam + utca + apakarah. I. venture to suggest 
that this is not correct and that this phrase should be divided into 
nityam + ut capakarGh. Firstly, utcapakarüh as meaning ‘high’ 
evil doers, had use of two words, An-evil cannot be high. 
Secondly, if correctly split up, this phrase gives a very consistent 
meaning with the rest of the line viz. that in battles he always 
conquered with his own arms those who had raised their bows high. 
There was glory in conquering with one’s arms, a perron or per- 
sons who were armed with bows. ‘ Utca’ as qualifying ‘ apakarah ’ 
is hardly poetic. ‘ Nityam’ stands for continual progress and 
accounts for fresh conquests. 


In line 2, only a few words have been preserved viz. “ $vah 
$vah münapra". If anybody had thought of “tomorrow and 
tomorrow" in connection with honours, it was not Samudra- 
gupta. The uncertainty lay in tha minds of the conquered who 
had actually feared severe reprisal against their past hostility. 
“Pra” might have preceded, ‘dana’. 

Line 3 contained a really poetic effort of Harisena. Pleased 
minds (obviously, of those who were conquered) have been 
compared with fruits high on trees, full of juice. This third 
line is based on double entendre. Such a fruitful development is 
explained by one word in line 4 which follows. | 
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Line no, 4 — The reference to the Spring season or ‘ vasanta’ 
throws light on line no. 3. Samudragupta's subsequent actiong 
towards his erstwhile enemies were such that even they, on being 
conquered by him, flourished inspite of altered conditions, 
following their submission. The word, ' pascattapa ’, is used with 
two meanings viz. repentance as well as the summer heat whioh 
follows the spring season. ‘ Va’ is obviouly the first letter of a 
verbal form, like ‘vahantah’. The subject of the sentence in 
this verse is those who were conquered by Samudragupta with 
bis own arms and treated so reasonably thereafter, although they 
had raised their bows against him. The stanza purported to tell 
that on their submission, the conquered kings who had once 
been up in arms against bim, were like trees having spring 
season oonditions, unaffected by any withering effect of the 
fierce summer heat of Samudragupta’s valour, as they had 
repented their follies and made proper amends, 


Verse no. 7 — It has its second and fourth lines partly destroy- 
ed. Its first two lines are apparently based on the fancy of the 
sea (samudra) on which "he who is not disturbed” (acyuta ) 
was resting, being completely upset by Samudragupta. The 
popular conception is, that Acyuta rests on the sea, on 8 bed 
furnished by a serpent (naga), A delicate pun on Samudra- 
gupta's name was a common Occurrence in his reign, 


A poetic statement was made that Samudra completely 
uprooted Acyuta and Nagasena etc. But sudden movement has 
been particularly brought out. in the very first word in the 
stanza, a word “ Vela ' which is essentially connected with the 
sea —viz in ' udvelodita ?, 


That there was a lightening action against his Nàga enemies 


is indicated beyond doubt. That these Naga kings paid 8 
penalty with their lives for their hostility towards him in contrast 
with other kings, is also equally clear. That this effort was done 
solely by Samudragupta wag undoubtedly intended to be stressed. 
In fact, the main suggestion of this entire praSasti was that 
there was unaided heroism on the part of Samudragupta. This 
point has been urged in the previous verse and emphasised . 
in the prose passage which immediately follows. That Samudra- 
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gupta acted only on his own prowess i.e. personal valour, has 
been stated both before and after this reference to Naga kings 
and to a Kotakulaja contained in this stanza, 


Against this background, must be viewed a traditional inter- 
pretation of lines 2 and 3 in this verae. According to this inter- 
pretation, Samudragupta was playing in Pataliputra and his 
armies- not one army, but armies- captured Kotakulaja. This, 
to my mind, would amount to an exact opposite of the main 
purport of the inscription. 


In my opinion, Kotakulaja was not captured by Samudragupta 
but liberated; that this liberation was from the clutches of the 
armies of Naga kings who were admittedly given a knock-out 
blow; and that because this was a unique rescue, it had found a 
mention in this introductory verse portion of Samudragupta’s 
pra$asti as an example of one of his qualities. 

There are reasons to support thisconclusion. Firstly, although 
Naga kings referred to in this stanza had been uprooted i. e. des- 
troyed, their names have been again repeated in the prose text 
which follows this verse. The prose list of conquered kings is thus 
a more comprehensive list and involves some reference to events 
referred to in these earlier verses. Yet there is no mention of a 
Kotakulaja in that prose catalogue of kings conquered and either 
destroyed or kept in subjugation. The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
assumed that Kotakulaja was also a Naga king and that his being a 
Naga king had been made clear in that portion of the verse which 
was damaged. But there is no basis whatever to warrant this 
assumption. On the other hand, if anything were known about 
Kota dynasty, it is that it was not a Naga dynasty. Kota coins 
were generally recovered from eastern Panjab; and there is reason 
to hold that some of them must have baen issued in the 3rd and 
4th centuries A. D., as they copied tha type of Vasudava 
Ku$ana. 

Accordingly, oae gets a perfectly plausible military position. 
There weie three political entities-Kctakulaja in eastern Punjab 
(whoever he was): & Nàga confederation in Central India and 
middle parts of Uttarprade$a ; and Samudragupta, near Prayaga. 
Samudragupta rescued Kotakulaja by a sudden thrust against 

6 | Annals, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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Naga kings. Helping a neighbour of a neighbour in one’s opera. 
tion against that neighbour was an elementary policy of kings in 
ancient Indis. Kotakulaja was rescued whén Naga armies were 


about to get at him. He was a “ Prakrti mitra ” 


I now come to the traditional interpretation of the reference to 
Puspa. Would a principal courtier refer to the capital of his 
Emperor as “that which is called Puspa?” Is it not plausible 
that a statement that a king was playing in his capital was 
strange method of referring to his sports? In Mihirakula’s 
Gwalior inscription, where also there is the use of the word 
“ āhvaya,” there is clarification that it refers to a hill. Ido not 
claim that Puspavhaya refers to any hill known as Puspa. I would 
concede that it might referto a town, taking into account what 
Dr. Altekar and Dr. Majumdar have said in their history, on this 
point, that there was probably involved a reference to Kanauj and 
not Patna. But the assumption and this is what I want to under- 
line specifically - that Samudragupta was playing about in Patali- 
putra and that his armies dealt with a Naga king of Kota dynasty 
is one which has little evidence in support. Jayaswal equated 
Magadhakula with Kotskula - and this equation again rests upon 
pure speculation. It is contradicted directly by the numismatic 
fact that Kota coins ave found only in eastern Punjab. 


What I have said above is supported by the next line in the 
verse, In that line, the first two words have been put as - ' Surye 
(?) followed by a word‘ nitya'(?) followed by a gap, followed 
by a word ‘fata,’ followed by a gap. 

Fleet thought that Puspavhaye was a reference to a town on 
the bank of a river, presumably the Ganga, because in the next 
line there was reference to the bank of a river in the word ‘tata’. 

I cannot dispute that this word means a bank of a river. But 
I suggest that it has also another meaning viz. the slope of 2 
mountain. I further suggest that if the first two words in the 
line were taken into account, the Only associetion of ideas in 
which three words like Sürya, Nitya and Tata could play 8 
significant role is a common association viz. of the Sun perpetual- 
ly revolving around the mount Meru. How this imagery was 
employed can be easily guessed. 
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Verse no. 8 — It has boen already discussed brilliantly by 
Dr. Raghavan and it brings out a point of some importence. The 
key passage in this verse is, ‘dhyana patram ya ekah’ i.e. who 
alone is worthy of beiug contomplat.d upon on account of his 
'gunas', Verse no. 8 purports to state that a study of Samudra- 
gupta’s fame would revcal how there was a foundation of ethics 
for hia varied achievements, how he had & penetrating int:llect, 
how his literary output was worthy of frequent repetition and 
study and how his literary geniua promoted capacity of other 
poets (e.g. of Harisena himself- he has nicre explicitly stated 


this later ). 
IV 


Herisena's purpose is clear. He was dealing with ‘raja 
gunas'- virtues of his emperor, in this part of his composition. 
Being an administrator himself, his reflections on this subject 
were closely based on his study of authoritative pronouncements 
on merits of kings. In other words, being well versed in standard 
works on polity or danda -niti, his description of Samudragupta's 
gunas was patterned on standard discussions of the subject. 

Harisena undoubtedly must have had access to a number of 
such standard discussions regarding ràja gunas, including that 
in Kautilya's Artha-Sastra, for Kautilya wrote nearly 7 centuries 
beiore Harisena and quoted several other authorities now not 
available. Indian political theory must have also developed 
duriug this interval. 

However, part no. 2 in Harisena's prasasti, which is much 
better preserved and is in prose, clearly consists of words and 
phrases which could be directly traced to similar terms used in 
Kautilya's Artha-Sastra. Thus Samudragupta’s political rela- 
tions were expressed in what amounted to Kautilya’s technical 
parlance. As I have shown elsewhere, Harisena used terms 
defined by other thinkers as wel] i.e, did not exolusively draw 
upon Kautilya’s phraseology, in other parts of his praSasti. But, 
comparatively speaking, he used mora terms occurring in 
Kautily's Artha-Sastra than from other texts, as far as one can 
now judge this matter. 

There is understandable reason viz. the considerable muti- 
lation of verses, why it was so far not even suspected that Hari- 
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Sena's 8 introductory verses were also based on a standard ana- 
lysis of what constituted excellence in a king; and that it was 
mainly Kautilya’s analysis which was kept in view by Hari- 
Sena. 

Since an attempt has been made in this essay to fill up blanks 
and to make as reasonable a speculation as to the conten:s of these 
verses as possible, help from any quarter was welcome - parti- 
cularly, if it had independently verifiable merits of its own. It is 
suggested that Kautilya’s analysis! of what is " svàmi — sampat” 
and "àtma-sampat ” is definitely valuable in this cotext- vide 
Appendix A. 


Kautilya’s description of merits begins with a reference to 
birth in a high family as an asset. Verse no, 1 of Harisens, 
more or less completely damaged, contains a word " kulyaih” i.e 
by family members which very likely refers to those of Samudra- 
gupta's family. If this were correct, it explains why Harisena 
mentioned father, grand-father, and great-grand-father of Samudra 
gupta and referred to Lichhavis as a community, while dealing 
with genealogy. Keutilya has raferred to “ vrddha - darsi," as yet 


‘another point. This suggested to Harisena what is perhaps his 


most fascinating verse viz. verse no. 4. In Harisena's verse no. 6 
was undoubtedly an example of Kautilya’s criteria of great industry 
( mahotsaha ) and having no procrastination ( adirgha - sūtra} ). 
The connection between Kautilya’s reference to " prajñā guna” 
and use of that term by Harisena is obvious: Harisena refers to 
“prajiid-anusanga” as well as to "vaidusyam tattva-bhedi". Kautilya 
mentions a number of terms whose illustration in Samudragupta’s 
personality was enumerated, as it were, by Harisena. 

Thus, how intimately were these verses associated with 
prevalent political doctrine about kingship was completely 
obscured, chiefly by the translation given in Fleet's Corpus, 
regarded as standard text fcr over 70 years since its publication. 

Harisena saw in Samudragupta, a living example of all that 
was best in royalty, as stated by political thinkers, That is why 
he concluded this part of his prasasti with what is perhaps his 
most poetic expression in his narration, in which he stated that 

) Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra: VI, फ्लश Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra: VI, 1, 
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Samudragupta alone was worthy of being contemplated upon by 
those who were learned, since there was no virtue which did not 
exist in his conduct. By “learned persons” was meant, chiefly, 
political thinkers. By ‘virtue’, was meant that listed in a 
Catalogue of qualities enumerated in standard authorities and 
not a virtue in its ordinary sense. Herisena has quite openly 
concluded part 1 of his prasasti by a direct reference to this 
topic of gunas, explained in his introductory verses, He went 
into raptures as it were while dealing with it and hence chose 
expression cast in meters. His whole emphasis was on welfare 
and fame arising out of ethics as moulded into a living concrete 
illustration viz. Samudragupta’s biography. One phrase leaves 
8 profound impression. Harisena made out a point that Samudra- 
gupta’s fame was like a living oreeper which grew on a platform 
of dharma or good conduct - and that this creeper was continually 
developing further offshoots (kirtayah sa- pratanah ) This 
striking description alone should have been sufficient pointer to 
the fact, only recently acknowledgad, viz. that Harisena’s praSasti 
was not about & person who was dead when it was composed, but 
about a great emperor who was then very much alive. Nothing 
brings out more effectively this vitality in Samudragupta’s 
career than these two words, '' kirtayah sapratanah ", 
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APPENDIX A 


स्व।म्यमात्यजनपददुगको शदण्डामित्राणि WHAT ॥ १॥ तत्र स्वामि- 
संपत्‌ ॥ २॥ महाकुलीनो' देवबुद्धिः सच्वसंपन्नों वृद्धदर्शीः धार्मिकः we. 
वागविसंवादकः कृतज्ञः स्थूललक्षो महोत्साहोऽदीधसूत्रः झाक्यसामन्तो 
टृढयुद्धिरक्षु्रपरिषत्को* विनयकाम इत्याभिगामिका गुणाः ॥ ३॥ gaT- 
श्रवणग्रहणधारण विज्ञानोहापोहतच्वाभिनिवेशाः प्रज्ञाः गुणाः ॥ ४॥ शोय 
aag? शी घ्रतादाक्ष्यंः चोत्साहगुणाः ॥ ५॥ वाग्मी new: स्मातिमति- 
बलवानुद्श्रः स्ववग्रहः कृतशिल्पोव्यसने दण्डनाय्युपकारापकारयो्ष्टप्रतीकारी 
ही सानापत्प्रकृत्योविंनियोक्ता दाधिद्रदर्शी देशकाळपुरुषकारकायंप्रधानः संधि- 
बिक मत्यागसंयमपणपरच्छिद्रविभागी संवृतोऽदीनाभिहास्यजिह्यश्रकुटी त्रणः 
कामको ध लो भस्तम्भचापछापतापपैज्ुन्यहीनः Tay स्मितोद्ग्राभिभाषी वृद्धोप- 
दशा चार इत्यात्मसंपत्‌ ॥ ६॥ 


This classification of royal virtues must have been famous in 
ancient India; and praise of kings naturally took it into account. 
Harisena undoubtedly was technical to this extent. 


The prose portion of the Pragasti can also be related to such a 


discussion, particularly relating to personal virtues or " afma- 
sampat ”. 


i: 

1 0६ PVA: (verse no. 1 ). 
2 Qf यस्य प्रज्ञानुषंगोचित सुखमनसः ( verse no. 3). 
See verses no. 3 and no, 8. 

Of. विद्वल्लो के विशाले ( verse no. 3 ). 

Verse no, 4 is based on this point. 

V erse no. 6 is based on this point. 

Verse no. 7 is based on this point. 


° Of TH प्राचीर SII: । (verse no. 8 ). 
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SOME CONCEPTS BASED ON REVELATORY 


EPISTEMOLOGY 
BY 
D. K. BEDEKAR 

In an essay, entitled " The Revelatory Character of Hindu 
Epistemology,” (published in B. O. R. I. Annals Vol. XXIX 
1949), I had attempted to show that the concept of knowledge, in 
Indian thought-world, is based on a dualism of the ' knower" 
and the ‘illuminator’. I had further tried to compare this 
dualism in Indian epistemology with the dualism involved in 
the thought -process of the primitive magician-hunter. I had also 
discussed there how, with this approach, we may better understand 
the ‘revelatory’, ‘pragmatic’ and ‘realistic’ character of 
knowledge affirmed in Hindu systems. 

In the present essay I have studied, with the help of the 
foregoing analysis, the following :— 

(1) The problem of ‘ illusion’. 

(2) Concreteness of the ‘ Universal’ in Ramanuja’s system. 

(3) The concepts of citta and purusa in Yoga-Sütras 16 to 22 

in Pada 1५. 
1. The Problem of ‘illusion’. 

The 00008 >t of ‘illusion’ or adhyāsa forms a very important 
issue in Hindu thought and fierce as well as subtle controversy 
has revolved round this problem. It may appear, on superficial 
inquiry, that the phenomenon of ‘illusion’ has been given undue 
and exaggerated importance in Hindu epistemology in com- 
parison to that given to it in modern thought. 

But I propose to show in the following paragraphs, that the 
resl issue in the analysis of ‘ illusion’ was not a simple straight- 
forward inquiry into the nature of erroneous knowledge and the 
causes thereof, but an inquiry into the very nature of knowledge 
and of consciousness. lt may even be said, with justification, 
that the whole inquiry into the nature of ‘illusion’ was taken up 
from a point where epistemology had ended and given way to 
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ontology. What naturally puzzles a modern mind, is the Hercu. 
lean effort with which the Indian thinkers tried to unravel the 
‘mystery’ behind the utter transparency and simplicity of the 
phenomenon of erroneous perception. One is tempted to ask: 
Why did the ancient thinkers engage themselves in apparently 
hair-splitting discussions about this simple fact of experience ? 

On serious consideration, however, one can see that what appe- 
ars to the modern mind as a banal everyday occurrence, was for 
the Hindu thinkers a very vital fact which explained, ina quasi- 
analogical way, the true nature of knowledge and consequently 
of the relation between matter and spirit or between the phenome- 
nal world and the Brahman. 

It is, therefore, necessery to see the unique manner in which 
the Hindu thinkers analyssd ‘illusion ’, 

The reality of the content of ‘ illusion’. 

The first point to note is that, in Hindu systems, illusory reve- 
lation is on par with non-illusory revelation. Thus, discussing 
the Vedanta theory of illusion, Dr. 8, N. Dasgupta thus refers to 
the views about the existence of the contents of an illusion ; one 
view is ‘realistic’ in the sense that it affirms the existence of the 
‘silver ' seen in an illusion of the same, based on the sense-data of 
a conch-shell. This existence is “ not regarded as dependent 
upon the percsiver and it might exist in the absence of percei- 
vers”.' The other view is less ‘realistic, ' but is the generally 
accepted one. In this view, “ the illusory silver only exists as an 
object so long as it is percaived. t is not a mere idea as Berkeley 
would have it, but an external object. The fast that it is soon destro- 
yed is no reason why it should not exist as an object so long as it 
is perceived ... ... In the cage of dreams also, the dream objects are 
there and are perceived. They are illusory only in the sense that 
they cease to exist when they are not perceived, yet they are there 
while they are perceived as external existents ".? (emphasis 
mine. —D. K. B.) 

In the case of illasory silver there is at least the basis of the 
conch-shell but the Hindu epistemologists affirmed the objectivity 


' * Philosophical Easays ", page 253, 


2 Ibid, page 253. 
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even of .such illusory objects as an elephant seen ina dream. 
Thus, Dr. Hiriyanna says, in his essay on the theory of knowledge 
of Visista-advaita,! “It is stated on the authority of the Upani- 
sids (Br. Up. LV. iii, 10), that objects like the elephant (say) 
8960 in dream, are actually thera at the time". It is of interest 
to note that this doctrine of the reality of dream-objects has been 
propounded in a mature system developed in the Twelfth century. 

This * objectivity’ or externality of the contents of illusions or 
dreams is a unique feature of the revelatory theory of knowledge 
and this has been noted by various modern Indian Scholars. But, 
unfortunately, they consider this feature to b» an anticipation of 
modern realism. Before proceeding further I will quote from 
another important scholar on this point. Dr. Hiriyanna, in his 
‘f Outlines of Indian Philosophy ’, page 351, says: 

“that the foregoing account shows how mistaken is the 
common belief that Sankara views the objects of everyday 
experience to be falae or unreal. So far from doing this, he claims 
some kind of reality even for objects of illusion. To be perceived 
is for him to be, and his theory may therefore be described as 
an inversion of the one associated in Western philosophy with 
the name of Berkeley ". 

So, the first unique poiat in the Hindu concept of illusion is 
the objectivity or reality of its content. How does this point 
relate itself to the general ‘revelatory ' theory of knowledge? 

Two steps in the act of knowing. 

In trying to answer the above question, I will use certain 
symbols for economy of expression and take the usual case of 
illusion referred to by Hindu thinkers. 

Os ... Snake as Sense-data, or the object. 

Is ... Sensations and ct ier mental pictures related to a snake. 

Or ... Rope as Sense-data. 

Ir ... Sensations and other mental pictures related to a rope. 

R( Os Is) ... Revelation of snake on seeing a snake. 

R(Or Ir)... Revelation of rope on seeing a rcpe. 

Now, what will constitute an illusion? "The answer, in terms 
of our symbols, will be: 


1 Indian Philosophioal Jongrass Proceedings of 1925, pages 72 to 85. 
7 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. । 
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R(Or Is) ... Revelation of snake on seeing a rope, i. e. illusion 
of a snake 
~ This illusion is however negated thus * 
"OR(Orlr) :. revelation of rope negates R (Or. Is), ‘the 
etni . illusion of snake. ; "T 
"Now we have seen that R (Os Is) i. e. revelaiion of snake in 
Seeing a snake, R (Or Ir) i.e. revelation of rope on seeing a rope 
aud R (Or Is ) 1. e. iilusory revelation of snake on seeing & rope 
‘are after all only revelations and as such exist on one single plane 
-of reality. t 
Now, if we refer back to the analysis of revelatory: knowledge, 
achieved with the help of the analogy of the magician-hunter, we 
-willbe able to discover the main motive and. purpose of the ana 
lysis of illusion; which was-so assiduousiy:- undertaken: in the 
-Hinlu systems z 
In.revelatory knowledge, the hunter in-the role of the -‘-illumi- 
nator “chad a dual relation to the object.(stag). His ideations 
;and.the objects as if fused together to.form a whole, ‘the knower,’ 
i ' complex’ of psycho-physical elements, and we found that his 
“ knowledge’ of the stag consisted of a ‘revelation of’ or ‘ illumi- 
nation of’ the ' stag-complex or of tbe ‘knower’ by the ' illumi- 
,nator 
Thua in the act of revelation, or in the knowledge-procets 
which is characterised by revelation, we find two distinct aspecls 
or elements 


(1) Revelation as a single and whole experience of the 
agent. 

(2) In revelation, however, the psycho-physical complex 
(i. e. the‘ knower ' or the Stag-complex'), stands along-side the 
< illuminator’ who illumines this complex 

The Paradox in revelation 

In a way, the act of revelatory knowlede involves a paradox 
On the one hand, the wholeness, the self-evident and self-contained 
nature as well as the immediacy of revelation is patent. But 
what about the content of this revelation? And, when this ques- 
tion of content is brought in relation to revelation, we find that 
we are face to face with a dualism. This is a dualism or paradox 
of the “illuniinator’ and “the knower’. The: latter integrates 
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within itself the sense-data, sensations and other idestions of the 
agent and even includes his egoity, which serves as the focal 
point of all these ideations. ‘This ‘ knower’ is tke content of the 
revelation but only in a partial way. By itself it remains dark 
and fruitless as the unseen but potentially visible reflection of an 
object standing before a mirror ina dark room. ‘This content of 
the revelation comes into overt existence only when there is illu- 
mination provided by tbe illuminator. 


A problem, therefore, arises as to the relation between the 
‘illumination’ and the illumined ‘complex’. It is this peculiar 
relation that was sought to be described by Hindu thinkers, with 
the help of an analysis of ‘ illusion’. 

How did they succeed in doing this? How did they solve the 
‘paradox’ of revelatory knowledge? 

Resolution of the paradoz. 

It will be seen that the solution was simple and was based on 

the very premises on which the revelatory theory was based. 


I will explain below how the paradox could be adequately resolved. 


Referring to the symbols, one may state the following : 

Taking all single revelations such as— . ' 

R (Os Is), R(Or Ir), R (Or Is)... R (Om In), as moments 
in our infinite stream of knowledge. The Buddhists called it the 
K'sana-samtüna while others called it Vastu praparica. From this 
flux of revelation, however, the Indian epistemologists abstracted 


the category of ‘illumination’. This could be easily done, 
without doing any violence to the general theory of revelatory i 


knowledge, because in this theory illumination stands in a mere 


contact-relation with the psycho-physical complexes like ` 


(Or Ir), (Os Is), (Or Is) etc. 

In the language of symbols, this can Le expressed thus:.. 

Out of the series : 

“R (Or Ir), R (Os Is), R (Or Is) — ad infinitum, 

R was abstracted. 

. But this abstraction gave rise to the problem of defining the 
nature of R as abstracted from all revelations. The nature of this 
abstracted R: could only then be that of a pure contentless rela- 


tionless illumination, and that is exactly the Hindu concept of 
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Brahman, as that supreme illuminator who reveals everything 
else but is in himsalf relationless. 
How the Brahman ts revealed ? 


After determining the relationless nature of the illuminator 
R, the question of the nature of its contact with the psycho- 
physical complexes was solved by reference to the fact of illusion. 
Jn an illusion, such as R {Or Js), it was held that the following 
relations exist between the several factors involved: The illusory 
revelation R ( Or Is), i.e. idea or memory. of a snake fused with 
the sense-data of a rope, stands illumined by R; following this 
illusion comes another revelation R ( Or Ir), i. e. the idea of rope 
fused with the rense-data of the rope, which earlier caused the 
preceding illusion of a snake), Now, this second revelation 
negates R (Or Is) and reveals the cense-data of the rope (Or) 


which was kept hidden or sereened from illumination by the 
memory of a snake (Is). 


It is not of import.nce, however, for Hindu epistemology, 
that R (Or Ts) has been negated as an illusion and substituted by 
a true knowledge of R ( Or Ir); at least, that is not the aim of the 
analysis of illusion. What is the cause of the fact that a concr te 
substance, the rope (Or), is here seen to be the cause of two 
revelstions, R (Or Is) and R (Or Ir)? This is primarily the 
question that they ask themselves and they provided the following 
answer:— The former revelation R (Or Is) though valid 88 
revelation, screens the real nature of the concrete substance (Or), 
while the subsequent revelation completely rejects the earlier one 
and reveals the true nature of the substance. 

This phenomenon is first taken as an analogy to affirm and 
explain the concrete substantiality of the ‘common ground’, the 
supreme illuminator of all revelations, the Brahman. 


The relation between R (Or Ig ), the saake illusion, and the 


rope ( Or) is variously described in different systems apd thus We 
have the five main khyats, which attribute more or less intimate 
contact between thesa two factore. But common to all khyalis is 
the fact of ' revelation” based on the identification between the 
tops and the memory of a snake, illumined by ap “ illuminator.’ 
This common illuminating prinsiple is the Brahman and this, in 
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its turn, is not revealed, unless a person comes to know this whole 
‘mystery’ of revelation, tbrough adequate sadhana or Divine 
grace. 

In Jain and Buddhist systems the abstracted R was conceived 
not in the manner of a concrete substance like the ' ghana, ७1118, 
sat, cit, ananda' Brahman of orthodox Hindu systems, but as a 
pure negation of the infinite stream of revelaiions. This mode of 
negation was further elaborated by Sankara, but these various 
modes of negation did not alter the main thema of Indian thought. 
The Buddhist Vijiànavadins also did not propound Nihilism but 
affirmed the renlity of the stream of revelations ( artha-kriya- 
ksauas ). Í 

Some corollaries of theory of revelation. 

The foregoing discussion is an attempt to show that Hindu 
epistemology has the same essential characteristics as the 
knowledge process of the magician-hunter and that the concept 
of Brahman is based on this revelatory epistemology. 

Before concluding, I will refer to some stories of Yoga-Vasistba, 
which may vindicate this view about the revelatory theory 
of Hindu epistemology. These are the stories of Lavana end 
Similar ones based on the reality of the dream-world oc of the 
desire-world. They form en integral part of Yoga-Vasistha and 
are neither to be taken as fantasies or fables. As we have already 
seen before, according to the revelatory theory, whatever, is 
revealed ig real. Thus, things revealed to us in a dream are as real 
as those of waking experience. If a thing is revealed to a person 
in the form of a dream, which in itself is a part of anotLer dream, 
then also the thing is on the same level of existence as those in the 
first dream and also as the things in actual waking life, — 

Thus the world of normal waking experience can be con- 
sidered as one world in 8 series of worlds either created by one 
person in his dreams or oreated by other persons or gods, in 
their dreams. 

Such an ever-extending series of worlds, even residing inside 
each other like a Chinese puzzle, is not merely an epistemological 
theory, but an ethical necessity, in the Hindu system. I will not 
dwell on this point further becuse it will take us to the doctrine 
of karma in its ethical ramifications. 
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2. Concreteness of the Universal in Ramanuja's System. 

There is a growing tendency amongst modern Indian scholars 
to emphasise the realistic aspect of Hindu thought.’ It may be 
viewed 88 a compensatory swing away from the earlier over- 
emphasis on the idealistic aspects of Indian systems. But this 
new trend hae the unfortunate effect of blurring the real and sharp 
distinction between the ancient thought-world and the modern 
one. I shall, therefore, attempt to bring out the apparent similari- 
ties as well as the basic contrasts between the aspect of realism in 
Indian thought on the one hand, and on the other, the schools of 
realism and empiriciám belonging to the modern period. 

I shall select for this discussion the problem of the ‘ universal! 
becausa this problem, and the varied solutions offered by the 
ancient and modern systems, provide a very suitable ground for 
comparing and contrasting the two thought-worlds, 

Firstly, I shall state the problem in modern terms. The disco- 
veries of natural sciences, particularly those of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, have given us a concrete picture of the uni- 
verse of inorganic and organic things, which follow certain laws 
of their own. Thus we comprehend today a universe which is 
capable of being rationally understood in terms of scientific con- 
cepts and laws. This universe is known to have existed prior to 
the emergence of sentient beings, The ‘rationality ' of the uni- 
verse is, therefore, its own mode of existence and not ‘given’ to it 
by man or by any other rational being, FE eT 

The laws of Nature are objective and self-sustained and form 
the foundation of the scientific thought-world of modern . man. 
This view of Nature leads us to an obvious and. self-evident ides 
of the Universal’. 1018, on the one hand, a human rational con- 
cept, but on the other hand, it also indicates, as closely as a sym- 
bol or कक AN do so, the laws and uniformities belonging to 
teal things. The 0010७8 of ‘ ~ NDS (of loomana, and of ‘humanity, for ' and of ‘humanity.’, for 

1 Dr. S N. Dasgupta, for instance, di "air 


in his * Philosophical Essays’ Dr. 8, 0, Chatterjee! also tries to bring the 
NyBya-Vaisesika theories of perception in line with the realism of Russell. 
(See प | NyEya theory; of knowledge}; pave 182 ), Alao De. D, M, Date 


discusses the problem of perception in th 
6 Same M A h of 
knowing ', page 107. : manner in his ‘Six ways 


scusses the implications of realism 
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instance, have for us real contents, defined by zoological and 
social sciences. 

The ‘ universal’ is ideal in the sense that it is concepual but it 
is not ‘in the mind’ alone, It has an objective counterpart in the 
uniformities, essential characteristics, laws, etc. of the universe. 
The ‘ universal,’ as a concept, tends to meet the reality of things 
‘but never fully does so. As Engels, the materialist follower of 
Hegel, has put it, concept and reality move like asymptotic 
curves. 

Realistic view of the ` universal’. 

On the background of this scientific comprehension of the 
* universal! as a concept, we can try to understand the position 
taken by some of the modern realists and also by the Indian 
thinkers, Firstly, let us see how some modern realists view the 
problem. They proceed on the one hand, on the Kantian belief 
that the ultimate of the physical world can never be known; on 
the other hand, they think that there is nothing in physics to 
prove that “the physical world is radically different in character 
from the mental world ".! 

Their agnosticism seeks to refute both materialism as well as 
solipsism, but only succeeds in affirming the existence of a 
‘neutral’ world in which “distinction between physical and 
mental is superficial and unreal ".? 

This affirmation of ‘ neutrality’ between mind and matter in 
post-Hegelian thought is very significant. It represents a refusal, 
on the part of the modern realist philosophers like Russell, to 
accept the solution of the problem of mind-matter dualism given 
by Hegel. Instead they simply reject the categories of mind and 
matter, and affirm the reality only of the relations between them. 
Thus, relations alone are valid and the related entities are either 
declared to be unknowable or non-existent. 

Keeping this general position of the realists in view we can 
examine their theories about the ‘universal.’ For them the 'univer- 
sal’ ig & relation and as such, is not merely a concept, but has a 
being which some realists like Russell call subsistence. Some 


1 Bertrand Russell, * Analysis of Matter’, page 270. 
2 Bertrand Russell, ‘ Analysis of Matter’, page 402. 
à Bertrand Russell, ‘ Problems of Philosophy ’, page 156. 
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universals like ‘ redness’ 878 actually perceivable and others like 
‘humanity ' are not so perceivable, but all havea subsistence in 
realistic systems. 

Here it will be fruitful to compare this modern view with those 
of Plato and Hegel. During the pre-Hegelian period, when pbilo- 
gophieal thinking in Europe, was guided by a mechanical dualism 
between mind aed matter, the protlam of the universel could be 
resolved in two ways: (1) Materialistically, the universale can be 
conoaived as human mental devices having no vital connection with 
the material world which alone is held to be real, and (2) Ideslisti- 
cally, the universal can be conceived as a special type of ideas in 
a world of ideas. Both these solutions were given in the period of 
dualism, but they could not satisfy Hegel. For him “ the univer- 
sal’’ in the opposition of the subjective and the objective, is that 
which is as subjective as it is objective. The subjective is only 8 
particular, the objective is similarly only a particular a8 regards 
the subjective, but the univeeal is the unity of botbh.! " 

The nature of this unity of subjective and objective, of concept 
and reslity, is best explained by the simile of the asymptotic 
curves, to which I have already referred. Thi: unity in Hegelian 
thought is entirely different, however, from the ‘ participation’ of 
which Plato speaks when he discusses the Universal. The univer 
gal is for him the eternal, immutable, perfect Form, essence of the 
‘ Ides’ of a class of things. Thus ‘cowness’ is the ‘Idea’ inher 
rent in all cows and it‘ participates’ in all individuals of the 
class. Plato holds that it is this participation by the Idea, thai 
gives ‘life’ to the particular individual This concept of parti- 
oipation is essentially similar to the Indian concept of anupravesa 
by an @tman or by a devata, in a particular body or image. 


The realist view, viz. about the rubsistence of the universal, is 


neither Platonic nor dualistic nor Hegelian. As such, realism 


cannot and does not take the position taken by philcsopbers in the 
pre-Hegelian period, nor does it accept and develop the Hegelian 
view. The result is an eclectic view which has as its ccmponents 
the views of Hegel and also of the ideslistis and materialists of 
the pre-Hegelian pericd, This eclecticism also leads some of the 


. Hegel, ‘ History of Philosophy ', Vol. 1. p. ee 
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realists to the views of Plato. In his earlier book ‘Problems of 
Philosophy’ Bertrand Russell affirms that his views about the 
‘universal’ are mainly Platonio, (see page 156). This liaison 
between modern realism and Platonism also may explain why 
modern Indian scholars could discover an affinity between Indian 
systems and modern realism. 

Indian concept of ‘ Universal’. 

This brings us to the point, where we can introduce the Indian 
concepts of the ‘universal’. Superficially, the Indian view may 
be said to agree to that of the realists, because all knowledge is 
pratyaksa-visaya and yathartha in Indian ep:stemol gy. The 
concept of brahman is conceived by Sankara as an impersonal 
(vastu-tantra) objective fact. But if we probe deeper we shall 
find that this realism of Indian systems is different from that 
of the post-Hegelian realists. In Indian realism the ‘ univer- 
sal’ is neither conceived as a concept, nor hes it mere subsistence 
as a relation, but it is put on par with the conorete and palpable 
attributes or aspects of a thing. Thus in Raminuja’'s system, for 
instance, it is held that the ‘ universal,’ say ‘ cowness, ' is actually 
perceived by a person even when he sees a cow for the first time 
( prathama-pinda-grahana). He believes that this initial compre- 
hension of ‘ cowness’ is a perception evoked by a palpable sari- 
sth@na ( e. g. the dew-lap etc. of the cow), He thinks that the com 
prehension of the second and the third cow only makes the percei- 
ver aware of the repetitive character (anuvrlta-karita) of the 
sarsthana of ' cowness ’. 

This direct perception of ' cowness', is also affirmed in other 
Indian systems. For instance, the Naiyüyikas and the Vedàn- 
tins hold that "in the perception of a particular (say, a table), 
the universal ( e. g. the tableness ) is also perceived ....1” While 
discussing this point Dr. Datta shows that the two systems agree 
on the fundamental question of the directness of the perception of 
the universal, but while the Naiydyikas believe that the relation 
between the thing and its universal is that of a samavaya, the 
Vedantins believe that the same is of (adatmya. But, even 11 they 
view the relation in two different ways their agreemeut on the 


1 Dr, D. M. Datta, ‘ Six ways of knowing’; page 116. 
8 | Annals, B. O. R. 1. ; 
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palpability of the ‘universal’ is of significance to us, as in this 
respect they are in agreement with Ramanuja. 

In the system of Ramanuja, we get a closer view of the concept 
of ‘universal’, when be compares the yofva of a cow with the 
danda of an ascetic. He says that both are palpable attributes of 
things and they differ only in the fact that while the danda hasa 
sa?isthana which enables it to exist by itself even apart from 
the ascetic, the ‘cowness’ has a samsthGna which cannot exist 
apart from the cow. } 

We can see how this Indian view of the ‘universal’ differs 
from the modern realistic concept. Superficially, in both syatems 
the ‘ universal’ is given a palpable reality. But, this similarity 
is Only apparent. In essence, the substantiality is of two diverse 
kinds, because, whereas in modern realism, the subsistence is 
neutral, i. e. it is neither mental nor material, but only refers 
itself to a relation between two unknowables or often between 8 
percepient and his environment, in Indian realism, the subsistence 
is‘ psycho-physical’ in the karmic‘or müyic sense of the word. 

-^ I will refer back to the concept of the ‘stag-complex’, and 
relate it to the concept of sarhsthanus. One may say then that the 
‘universal’ in. Indian thought is a complex on par. with olher 
complexes,.and we have before us a chain of sazusíhünas or 60m- 
plexes of. which some are in close inseparabl mutual relationship 
while some are in loose contact. The different views onthe 
nature of this relationship or yoga in Ad vaita, Vi&ista-advaita ० 
Ny&ya systems do not alter the fact that all systems take the 
same view about this stream of Sarsthinas, which are the consti 

tuents of the phenomenal world. 

. {From the foregoing discussion it will be clear that the. uni- 
versal’ in Indian thought is real in t 


ni he same palpable sense 17 
which the stag-complex 


was real to the primitive magician- 
hunter In this respect, it is totally different from the universal 
of modern realism. On the other hand, it. hasa familly resem” 
blance with the ' Idea’ of Plato or the ‘ Number’ of Pythagoras: 
The Number’ or the ‘ Idea’ were endowed with the same kind 
of magically potent reality and it wag held that the.‘ participa” 
tion’ of these in individuals endowed the latter with reality: 
Aristotle was the first ancient thinker who criticised and rejected 
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this theory of ‘participation’ and put forward a new conceptual 
theory of the ‘ universal’ as an abstract form. 


The unique and concrete character of the concept of the ‘ uni- 
versal ° in Indian systems can be further understood with reference 
to the practical application of the same iu the yoga system. 
Tt is the yogic attainment of ‘universal hearing, ' universal’ 
sight, eto. It was not a mere metaphysical hypothesis but people 
implicitly believed that such ‘universal ' hearing or sight could 
actually be attained by an individual after adequate sadhana 
We come across this concept of the ‘universal’ hearing ( divya- 
$roiritva.) of tbe yogin in Patafijala Sūtra (3,41). We read there 
that because ‘ ether ' ( Gkasa ) is the ‘common ground  ( pratisthà ) 
of all“ ears’ as well as of all ‘sounds, ' therefore if a yogi can 
establish a complete communion between his ears and ‘ether’, it 
is inevitable that he should hear all sounds. This peculiar con- 
trol ( niyama ) of the relation between ‘ear’ and ‘ether’ is the 
method-of attaining to the power of universal hearing.’ In a simi- 
lar manner, the yogin could attain the power of universal sight or 
invisibility etc. 


" 


3, The concepts of citta and purusa in Yoga-Sutras. 


As a Corollary of the theory of revelatory knowledge, I will 
discuss. here certain Siitras from Patafijali, because they will 
bring out the unique nature of Hindu epistemology ina compre- 
hensive manner. In pàda IV, the Sütras 16 to 22 are of impor- 
४81108 to us, because in them we find not only the Yoga thecry of 
epistemology but also the relation between this theory and its 
ontological counterpart. We have here a discussion on the rela- 
tionship between Citta and the prukrti or sarvartha and between 
Gitta and purusa. 


In the first place, in Sūtra 18, (na tat svabhasam-dra$yatvat ) 
we have u categorical statement about the nature of citia. It is 
said that citta is an object of knowledge of the purusa who never 
becomes modified by contact with objects. Now, from the above 
it is further deduced that since modifications of citta (citta-vrl- 
tayah) are known, (i. e. are objects of knowledge), therefore, citta 
can never be suubhasam or self-illuminative, apos z 
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Thus we are provided with two elements, viz. the cifía which ig 
not self-illumiuative but which has still the unique capacity of 
acquiring the shape, etc., of objects. This quality of the citta 
makes it possible for us to ' know ' external objects. Secondly, we 
have the self-illuminative principle, viz. purusa, which has not 
the capacity to get identified with objects, but has only the power 
of illumination. 


Let us pause, for a while, on this dualism of citla and purusa, 
What is the exact meaning of that capacity of citta, which enables 
it to acquire the ‘knowledge’ of objects. It will be considered, 
in view of our bias of modern epistemology, that the cilta is likea 
very impressionable wax-like material and that it receives the 
impressions of external objects. It is however, necessary to disting- 
nish between this modern concept of ' in pressions’ and the unique 
mode of the knowledge-process involved in the activity of citta. 

The function of citta. 


It is stated in Bhoja’s commentary on Sūtra 16, that every 
object requires certain apparatus or material (8700177 ) to acquire 
its individual existence (atma-labha). Thus, when an object 
becomes known to the citta it also acquires this selfness due to its 
contact with citfa. What is meant by this atma-labha acquired by 
an object by coming in contact with cifía? How does citta provide 
the material (samagri) for the atma-labha of the object ? These 
questions can be answered only if we assume that the object has 
a sort of ‘unreal’ existence till a cil/a comes to help it in becoming 
fully ‘real’. It means also that only by being ‘known’ does an 


object realise itself. This is the obvious import of the word 
atma-labha. 


The samagri that citta provides is some unique material which 
is furnished to th» object through the medium of the sense-org8n? 
(indriya pranalika samagatam ). But what is this sümagri? Here 
we have again to refer back to the magic identification of mental 


and material aspects into what we called 


‘ - 
ü c lexes ’. Atma 
labha means, therefore, a omple 


A É Process similar to the ‘ pranapratisthà ' of 
a deity in an image or symbol, So long as the image has not 
undergone thə proper ceremony, 


it is a stone fi r an empty 
symbol Itis a bahyartha ani 18 a ela gs : 


unreal” in the unique sense 1? 
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whioh the ancients understood ' reality ’. The image or symbol 
could not be said to have acquired its own self, its full and potent 
reality, till it had absorbed or identified in itself the deity, whioh 
it was intended to represent. It may be realised here that the 
word ‘representation? sounds hollow in this whole context. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that the image ' finds itself’, or 
acquires àtma-labha when the deity is embodied in it. 

The nature of ' samvit ' and‘ avadharanam ', 

I will now refer to Bhoja’s notes on Sūtra 19, There he defines 
the meaning of knowledge thus: "tho cognition of an object is to 
make it capable of being regarded as such.atd हाला; i. 62 
pragmatically real. It is necessary here to explain a phrase, 
which is crucial for my interpretation of this definition, Bhojs 
says that Cognition (samvit ) is vyavahüra-yogyatürüdanam? Dr. 
Ballantyne and Deva have rendered it as the object becoming 
“capable of being regarded as such and as euch”, i. e. “asan 
object of pain or pleasure.” This meaning of vyavahara yogyala is 
given by Bhoja himself, following his first statement. 

This interpretation of the term given by Dr. Ballantyne does not 
however, fully bring out the fact thatthe process of cognition is 
in itself an operation which renders the object real in the pragma- 
tic sense. He seems to think that to know an object is only to 
know how it may be the source of pain and pleasure. His iater- 
pretation implies that the cognitive process gives the object e 
capacity of being regarded as cause of pleasure or pain, but the 
full meaning is that the process gives the object a capacity to 
exist and function a8 & cause of pain and pleasure — a Capacity 
which the object newly acquires. If we do not take the latter 
interpretation, we will not be able to see the real significance of 
the Sūtra 19, which states that “it is not possible to support two 
objects simultaneously "3 Dr. Ballantyne has translated anava- 
dhaàranam as ' impossibility to attend’. But, here too, I think the 
meaning of word is not adequately’ brought out by the rendering 


1 “The Yoga Philosophy ”, (the text of Patafijali, with Bhojaraji's com- 
mentary. Translated by Dr Ballantyne and Govind Shastri Deo. Edited by 
Tukaram Tatia, Bombay Bronch of Theosophical Society 1882). See page 214. 

2 Ibid page 215, 

® Tbid page 215. 
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‘attention’, This will be clear if we inquire into the meaning of 
the Sutra 19, It says that it is not possible to have two avadhara. 
mas: oue the cognition of the object and the other that of ‘egoity’, 
which is involved in the cognition of the object. From this the 
Sutrakara wants to prove that citta is non-self-illuminative, 

I will try to explain the above, by referring to Bhoja. He says 
that citía is non-self-illuminative, because in the moment of cog- 
nition, it cannot hold-(avadharaya ), simultaneously, the object 
(artha) and its own egoity (srarüpum). He goes on to say that, 
in experience we find that in cognition, we do not get two fruits 
( phata-dvaya ), viz. the vyaoahGrayogya object and the egoity. Bhoja 
says that this phenomenon proves that citta is extrovert (bahir 
mukha ) and objective (arthanistha). It is, therefore, that the fruit 
of cognition is objective and not egoistic or subjective (svanis- 
tham). This discussion will show that ‘ avadh@rana’ cannot be the 
same thing as ‘attention,’ but means that power which holds 
together the ‘complexes’ that form the objects that are illu- 
mined. 

‘ Citta? campared to the modern concept of individuality. 

If we now compare thia concept of citta with the ‘1’ of Descar- 
tes, we will see that the two concepts are completely different. The 
citta of Yogasttras is the mental element in the psycho-physical 
complexes, which, in an infinite series, form phenomenal reality. 
We had taken the stag-complex as a ‘brick’ or unit of this rea- 
lity. In this reality, the merely psychic or the merely physical 
does not exist, on the other hand, every object has to meet its cor- 
responding ciftavrtli to realise itself ag 8 phala. In other words, 
only identification with a citta can create reals and ultimately 
these do not belong to any individual; they are fruits of the identi- 


fication of cilia and artha and are impersonal Karmic reals. 
The above explanation will show the 89 


that citta is extrovert and arthanistha, 
modern psychology, 


tness of Bhoja’s remark 
The mind, as conceived in 


y aleo takes impressions from the objective 
world and is extrovert in that sense, But tho mind is also introvert, 
in the sense that impressions, knowledge 


taken to be an indvidual’s ideations. 
We can see that the cita is extrovert a 
distinct ways : i 


emotions etc. are all 


nd objective, in two 
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(i) it becomes ‘ sañwit, ' or knowledge, when it comes in con 
tact with artha. This kuowledge is a psycho-physical ‘real.’ 
Citta has, thus, a tendenoy to participate in forming such ‘reals’ 
and is thus always moving out (bahirmukha). It is objective, 
in the sense, that it participates in these reals which remain exter- 
nal to the‘ illuminator.’ 

(ii) Apart from this extrovert character, the cilla has another 
unique characteristics. It is without egoity. The ‘fruit’ of the 
knowledge-process is only to create the real which is capable of 
causing pleasure or pain to an Ego, if and when it presents itself 
to him. 

The problem of egoity. 

So the next problem before the author of Sütras was to explain 
this phenomenon of egoity ( asmilà )) The answer to the above ig 
given in Sütra 6 of Pada II. Here we observe another phenome- 
non. Hitherto, we saw how artha and citta got identified to form 
reals. Now we come across the identification- ( ekaripatvam ) of 
the illuminator ( drastr ) and the citta. 

This second identification is possible because the citta has satlvic 
quality and this enables it to identify itself with the illumination 
(cidrtipam or purusa ) The‘ fruit’ of this identification is the 
creation of egoity. 

Thus with the help of two identifications, we have firstly, the 
artha-citta complex, and secondly the emergence of egoity, which 
enjoys the citta — artha and the corresponding psychic situation, 
We can recognise these two distinct identifications in the case of 
the hunter-magician. In comprehending the stag, he also took 
these two steps. Firstly, he thought that his own mental images 
were bahirmukha and arthanistha, so that the form, motion, colour 
eto. of the stag, as well as his consequent desires and urges evoked 
by it, were objectified by him in the form of the stag-complex. 
For this objectivisation, he either painted a picture of the stag, 
thus creating an abode for the stag-complex, or he danced with 
stag-horn masks to make himself a suitable abode for the stag- 
complex. Thus we have the first identification. 

Having fixed an abode for the stag-complex, he then seeks to 
Operate with this vyavhara-yogya ‘real’. He proceeds to ‘enjoy’ 
it. In this operation, he is aoting as a purposeful self, as an ego, 
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towards the stag-complex. Here, he achieves the second identifi: 
cation, The stag-complex, which hitherto existed outside of him, 
has now been appropriated to himself after performing the ritual 
istic dance. The dance enables him to releaze ( or Greate) a kind 
of energy which floods the complex with illumination and gives 
to the ego a new sense Of enjoyment and appropriation of the 
object. 19185 final appropriation is actually the end or aim of the 
double process of identification. Inthe magic pericd of human 
thought, this doubla identification was the only available method 
of appropriation on the psychic plane. 
Lhe double identification. 

Leaving the hunter-magician, let us return to the two identifi- 
cations described in Yoga-Sütras. To complete the picture of the 
second identification, we may look into some similes, given by 
Bhoja, to illucidate the nature of the cil/a-purusa identification. 

Bhoja says that the first ( cilta-ar/ha ) identification is like the 
reflection of an object in a mirror. But, it is not enough that an 
object i8 so reflected unless there is light to illumine the reflection. 
Secondly, the cilla participates in the nature of purusa (tadrüpa- 
tam iva praptam), being it:elf endowed with a sd tric character. 
Thus, cuta not only ‘reflects’ artha, but also derives light from 
the purusa, With the help of this two-fold identification it produ- 
ces vyuvzhāra yogya reals as well as their eajoyer, tho Ego. 

Bhoja, here adopts the very apt simile of the magnet and the 
iron-piece. Tue magnet is the purusa. It has a potent force 
in it but it by itself does not move, By its sheer presance, how- 
ever, it causes in the otherwise ‘dead’ pieces of irona movement. 
Thus, though itself not moving, the magnet‘ infecta’ the iron 
pieces with the power of Movement, In a similar manner the 
citta आ) ay virtue of its contact with the purusa, inspired 
potency. This abhivyangya caitanya gives citta the power of rela: 
Csi ohn p eazy eo art the pariat 

EUN S he meaning and origin of asmild. 
Dunque relationship between व्या aad purusa 
sours ate ctm Te ma on tie 2 of Pada IV, ta 
र ८ form, isnot fully pure like the 


purusa, still it can reflect it, in 8 peculiar way. He says that 


reflection ( pratibimbam ) in this unique case, is the heron don of 
"4552 
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inspired caitanya in citta due to the nearness ( sa?ntdAga ) of the 
purusa. 


He further points out that this inspired cattanya of the citta is 
the basis of the phenomenal world (prakrti). The citta unfolds 
outwards and becomes bahyaülaküra samkrünta and since it had its 
inspiration from the purusa, this unfoldment is for him. It is easy 
to see how the whole dostrine is quasi-biological, and it is no 
accident, therefore, that in Samkhya and other cognate system, we 
find simple biological similes used to illustrate the prakrtipurusa 
relation. The simile of the cow and its calf, or of the dancer and 
the observer or of woman and man, are all apt, because they cor- 
rectly indicate the unique nature of the citta-purusa contact. 


If once we grasp this basio two-sided identification, which lies 
at the root of this peculiar epistemology, then we can resolve some 
apparent paradoxes, e. g. that prakrti is said to be jada but still it 
alone produces movement; another paradox, which has caused 
much confusion in modern interpretations, is that while egoity is 
only a fruit of citta-purusa contact and hence is only a 5०02०0५ 
i. e. has the same nature as prakrii, still it is this egoity ( kamatma- 
riipa sattva-buddhi ) which seeks liberation, the supreme motivation 
behind all Hindu philosophical thought. Thus egoity is like 
prakrti, a Karma-bound entity, but it also is free as an agent. In 
fact, this egoity, with its savzvit, is both bound and free in its 
essential nature. 

I will make one more observation in this respect, which is in 
the nature of a suggestion regarding the cosmic implications of 
this doctrine of Egoity. We have seen that ‘knowledge’ and 
*egoity ' are two fruits respectively, of artha-citta and citta-purusa 
identifications. But, this theory does not merely explain the 
nature of knowledge and egoity, but also postulates the nature 
ofthe Cosmos, As Sütra 22 puts it explicitly the Citta identifies 
itself with artha and purusa and thus brings into existence the 
Cosmos (sarvartham). ‘Lhe Cosmos is, therefore, merely an 
infinite chain of psycho-physical complex. It is real only ina 
unique sense. We should remember that the artha-citta identifica- 
tion is held to be not only independent of the purusa but also 
outside and external to all egoity and hence the Cosmos is 

9 [ Annals, B. O. R. I.] 
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‘objective’. This view of the Cosmos is certainly opposed to the 
modern Idealist view and easily lends itself to the notion, that 
the ancients had held a naturalistic or materialistic theory of 
universe. : $ 
` Tt will, however, be wrong to consider that this concept of 
Cosmos in Yoga, Sathkhya or other systems, is materialistio, 
This will be evident if we take into account another aspect of 
the Cosmos, held with equal force and validity, in these systems 
This aspect comes into prominence as a result of the purusa-cilla 
“contact. Egoity is the fruit of this contact and it is also held 
to be the root of the Cosmos. In this Sense, egoity provides the 
“sole ‘aim and therefore the’ cause of movement for prakrli 
Prakrti is held to be jada because its movemert is caused solely 
‘for the enjoyment and liberation of the Ego or jivatman. This 
doctrine places the jivatman at the centre of the whole universe 


and as such, gives a quasi-idealistio colour to Sarhkhya and 
other similar systems. 


* The Karmic nature of Cosmos. 

Here, I will like to emphasise, even if it means some repetition, 
that Hindu speculation as a whole, in its epistemological as well 
-as cosmological doctrines, does not accept either materialism or 
idealism, in the modern seuse. Instead, the basis of all specula- 
‘tion is what may be briefly indicated by the process of identifica 
tion-discussed above. As a result of this process, we get a dynamic 
Picture of a psycho-physical and teleologically developing 
‘universe. It can be viewed, onze, as a jada but evolving Cosmos 


:of psycho-phys!eal elementa like the three gunas, the fanmülrüs 
‘ste. ; secondly, the same can b 
Ego which again ig only a fruit 
and citla. 

The concrete function of maya, 


e viewed as an ‘evolute’ of the 
of the contact between purusa 


The concept of avidya or ‘maya acquires 
significance in this process of double identifications. As we hav? 
already seen, they are Unique in th 


eir nature and cannot b 
understood as reflections of ong thing into the other. It is 


unime type of contact and the ancient Hindu systems called # 
yogata and elevated it to the principle of maya, This -mayii wes 
postulated to be co-existing With purusa, citta and artha, and Grad 


a very tangible 
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held to be the Cosmic power which effected the realisation of the 
mutual participation of these three entities, 


It is easy. to sce that maya is thus a postulate of necessity for 
Hindu epistemology and cosmology,—in faot, for. all Hindu 
speculation. It is also, like the rudimentary concept of ‘mana E 
the basis of all theories and practices of participation in primitive 
magic and ancient ritualism. 


Magic or ritual presumes the possibility of such ‘ participa- 
tion’ between real and ideal entities, by the mediation of a 
‘force’ or ‘substance’ which has a unique potency of effesting 
such participation. It is easy to see, in this light, why maya 
in Indian thought has been considered to be the ‘mother’ of all 
things, the great mysterious creative force, the indescribable and. 
the inexorable motivating principle in Cosmic as well as 
human life. 

In conclusion, one may say that this principle of maya reveals 
the basic foundation on which different systems and speculative 
doctrines, such as the concepts of ‘universal’ in Ramanuja’s 
system, the concept of ‘illusion ’, and of citta and purusa in Yoga 
system, have been built up through: centuries of philosophical 
speculation. 
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THE CONCEPT OF TIME ACCORDING 
TO BHARTRHARI 
By 


SATYA VRAT 


Bhartrhari has discussed time: What it is and how it 
functions, in Section IX of Kanda III of his Vàkyapadlya. This 
Section, herein termed the Kala Samudde&a contains 114 Karikas, 
Of these the first 79 Karikas deal with the philosophical views 
held about time by the various schools of thought, and with the 
nature and function of time as understood by Bhartrhari himself, 
and the rest offer well-reasoned justification for the various uses 
of the tenses in Panini’s Grammar, and serve to elucidate the 
pertinent passages in the Bhasya, Before I reproduce here and 
discuss ihe various other theories about time recorded hy 
Bhartrhari, T propose to put down what this great thinker has to 


say about time, what is his personal view of it, for that must 
have precedence over others.! 


SECTION I 
BHARTRHARIS OWN VIEW 
In Karika 62* of this Section, Bhartrhari sums up the three 
recognized views about time. Time is either a Sakti, or an &tman 
or a devatá. Helārāja, the commentator tells us that time is 


Sakti is the considered view of Bhartrhari Se i= view of Bhartrhari himself. While While 


1 One thing must strike a oritioal 
that there is no perfect order in w 
about Kala, Usually a verse or t 
This is followed sometimes by go 
clarification of it; sometimes 


student of the Vakyapadiya, and that is 
hich Bhartrhari presents the various views 
Wo is read to enunoiate a particular view: 
me discussion on questions arising out of 4 
it is left severely alone with a summary remark. 
masterly way apparently unmindful of 
ys, No link is sought to be established 
not presented in s string ; they lie soatte- 
is his view, sometimes another's, But 
orted and never refuted, Thus the 2518 
nM of the various theories and view? 
n2 . Kàri 5 68 
* SaktyStmadevats Pakgair HA a A = 
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commenting on III. 9. 14, he refers to the above Kariks with the 
words—'ih&pi siddhAntayisyati’, He assimilates the other two 
views to the first, since, to him they seem to conform to the first 
in the ultimate analysis. I however differ,! True it is that to the 
author of the Vakyapadiya, Kāla is a Sakti, and a Sakti of 
Brahman. While discuseing the nature of Sabda-brahman in 
Kanda I. 3? he tells us what he thinks of time, 

In bis lucid gloss on the said Karika, be declares it unequivo- 
cally that all other generated, dependent subject-forces are 
pervaded by Kāla, which alone is independent and follow the 
operation of this Sakti in their working’. 

How this Sakti of Brahman operates and with what results 
is given in kàrikas 3-8 of this Section! We are here told that 
Kàla is the instrumental cause in the creation, persistence and 
destruction of all things that have an origin, etc. ... Kala seems 
to be itself diversified by the diversity of limiting adjunots 


1 To me it appears that Bhartrhari acknowledges the other two views as 
independent notions of time, and not as subordinate to his own. The oconneot- 
ing link placed at the head of the Karika: ‘Now he sums up different views 
regarding the Reality, time,’ also supports my contention. Besides, we find 
the echo of the view that Kāla is a devatā ( a deity ) inthe Puranas. The 
Kurma Purana, as quoted by the Vācaspatya (9. 1986), reads: Anadirega 
bhagavan külo'nanto'jareh parah. Sarvagatvüt svatantratvat sarvátmatvün 
maheóvarah. Hel&rüja, too notes -'anye tu vigrahavatiih mah@prabhavam 
devatam Kalatvena pratipannah.’ Nilakaptha, commenting on M. Bh, XII. 
320. 109, alludes to the view that Kāla is jiva : 

KBlovidy&khyah sodaéagupa uktah. tadupadhir jivah Kalasarmjüah. 

2 Adhyahbitakalarh yasya Kalaéaktimupaéritah | 

Janmüdayo vikarah gad bbavabhedasya yonayah ॥ 

* Kalakhyena hi svatantryepa sarvah paratantra janmavatyah 
Éaktayah samavigtah kalaaktivrttimanupatanti. 

* Utpattau ca sthitau opi vināśe ०७७ tadvatüm 1 
Nimittarh k8lamev&hur vibhakten&tmana sthitam II 3 Il 
Tamasya lokayantrasya sütradhürarh pracakgate [ 
Pratibandbabhyanujiabhyam tena visvarh vibhajy ate udu 
Yadi na pratibadhniyat pratibaddbam oa notsrjet ! 
‘Avasthé vyatikiryeran paurváparyavin&krtáh udu : 
Tasy&tm& bahudhé bhinno bhedair dharmantar&Éray aih | 
Nahi bhinnamabhinnam v& vastu kirhoana vidyate 11611 
Naiko na o&pyanekosti na éuklo nàpi oasitah | 
Dravyātmā sa tu sarisargadevamrupah prakāśate "uu 
Sathsarginam tu ye bhed& vi$esastasya te math | 
Sa bhinnastair vyavasthanam kalo bbedaya kalpate 11 8 Ii 
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( Up&dhis) and then diversifies the things in conjunction with it, 
Hence ( being the instrumental cause ), Kala is the string-puller 
in the dumb show of this world. It is because of the powera of 
pratibandha and abhyanujüa that this world comes to possess 
succession in action. Whatis the meaning of pratibandha and 
abhyanvjüa ? Bhartrhasi credits Kala with these two effective 
powers. The first means the preventive power and the second, the 
permissive power. What leads him to imagine that these two 
powers must belong to Kāla? If there were no pratibandha, so 
argues he, there would be no order in this universe, no progression 
or regression ; there would result perfect chaos, all action being 
simultaneous. Thus a seed, a sprout, a stem and a stalk-all would 
emerge and exist together. Therefore all objects having origina- 
tion, though having peculiar causes, munt have Kala as an addi- 
tional contributory cause for ordered progress. 


These two powers, namely, pratibandha and abhyanujüa corres: 
pond more or less to the two powers,‘ viksepa’ and ‘avarana’ 
ascribed to avidyà or maya by the later writers on Advaita, 


SECTION II 
EARLIER INTERPRETATION REFUTED 


Helaraja refers to some earlier commentators who take Sakti 


in Karika 62 referred to above to mean the generating cause 


which they say is itself time, Their case may be briefly stated 
as follows :— 


The power called seed, while it permits the appearance of the 
sprout, prevents the synchronous growth of the stalk, Similarly 
the power called sprout permits the production of the next effeot, 


while restraining the production of the subsequent effects, Hence 
the generating cause is itself time, 


This is a wrong interpretation and Helaraja convincingly 
refutes it. He points out that all this is tantamount to saying that 
particular effects proceed from particular causes 
(causes) are present, and not otherwise, But 21708 those effects 
take place at a particular time and-not at any time, even when 


the generating Causes are there, the additional regulating cause, 
namely, time, must be acknowledged, 


wherever they 


The various phases of 
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existence proceeding from a series of causes have a succession; 
and this succession is a power of Kala, the condition of all being. 


To Bhartrhari, Kala is one, it is unitary. 16 is because of its 
relation.to motions such as of the sun, that Kala becomes many. 
The great thinker emphatically declares that things are in them- 
selves neither diverse nor uniform. Timea is one (indivisible), yet 
if appears to have so many divisions. How? The essential 
nature of a substance is, it has to be admitted, not the object of our 

_parlance; it-is inexpressible.. When We conceive unity to inhere 
in if, we say it is one, when we conceive the white or the dark 
colour to inhere in it, we say it is white-or dark; and when we 
conceive the universal ‘cowness’ to inhere in it, we say it is a 
“cow ; similarly time comes to have the appellations such as the 
time of origination, the time of persistence, the time of destruction 
etc., on account of its conjunction with the action of origination 
etc. The movements of the sun, the planets and the stars which 
are in conjunction with the time give it the appearance of divisibi- 
lity ; thus the time determined by the sunrise and the sunset is tho 
day, so on and so forth. 
If Kala is one, how do we acoount for the various time-divi- 
sions such as the days, months, seasons and years? This question 
has been raised and discussed at a numer of places in the Vakya- 
padiya, The author gives an answer toit in Karlka III. 9.32, 
Tho answer is that they are there on account of the diversity of 
action (kriyá-bheda), iu external things. ‘These divisions are 
superimposed upon time and are not integral to it. They do not 
affect it at all, they make no change to it. Just as a man becomes a 
“oarpenter for the time he is chiselling a piece of wood, and a smith 
when he is forging a piece cf iron, but does not cease to be man or 
get divided into two men, sim'larly, time is called spring when 
there appear symptoms like flowers, a kind of humidity in the 
atmosphere and the charming cooing of the cuckoo. When there 
appear other symptoms like the falling off of the leaves of the trees, 
a kind of forbidding ch‘Ilnees in the atmosphere, a change in the 


1 Paropakadratattvanam svatantry enabhidhayakah | 


$ & art iprakrsyate I! 
Sabdah sarvapadartbanarh svadbarmad viprakrsy 
woe B Vakyapadiya, ITI. 11. 7. 
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direction of the sun, we say it is autumn, The spring and autumn 
are no part of the substance, time. Itis a case of an adhydga 
(superimposition ),! 


And, if time is eternal and unchangeable, how is it that we 
hear of such judgments as: It is good time, itis bad time, the 
Krtayuga is good and auspicious, the Kali is bad and inauspi- 
cious? We cannot change time and import external goodness or 
badness into it. Both goodness and badness are extrinsic to time, 
they are transferred to it. They originally belong to actions, 
When good actions are performed, we say it is good time, when 
bad, we say itis bad time, Time knows no change.2 


To Bhartrhari, time, though itself unchangeable is the cause of 
all change, motion and order. Every object is governed by the 
power of Kala, Why the eun rises and sets at regular hours, why 
the moon shines for the night and not for the day, why the sun 
moves for six months along the southern path ( daksindyana) and 
for another six months along the northern path ( uttardyana ), 
why the planets and stars move in a particular order-all these can 
only be explained as being due to the all-pervasive and all-power- 
ful nature of Kàla. The coming into existence and passing out of 


existence, the appearance and disappearance of all objects is caused 
by time alone.3 


Other differentiations of time are also unreal; they are merely 
superimposed. A thing is not, before it actually comes into being; 
it ts, when it has been created. The mind, however, conceives it 
as one positive existence. When we set about putting together 
the competent means to the fulfilment of an act, we say it is, Com- 
mencement time. When the meang thus put together start opera- 
ting, we say it is Performance time, And when a thing desired 
to be effected has been accomplished, we say it is closing time. 


! Kriyabhedad yathaikasminstaksadyakhya pravartate | 


Kriyabhedat tathaikasminnrtvadyakbhyopapadyate n 
2 Kartrbhedat tadarthesu Pracayapacayau gatah | 
Samatvath visamatyarh va tadekah pratipadyate [ 
3 Arambhasgca kriy& caiva nistha cetyabhidhiyate | 

Dharmüntar&nümadhy&sabhedat Sadasadatmanah || 


Vakyapadiya, TIT, 9. 33. 
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But time remains unaltered by these ideal divisions. Says the 
great ta the commencement-time, etc. in the case of a 
‘dvyanuka’ ( dvad) is exactly the same as that of the Himalayan 
range, fhe nature of & thing can neither be altered nor augmen- 
ted.! The meaning is that objects are essentially indivisible 
(svarupena niraméa) wholes, they would indeed be divisible if 
they were no more than a conglomeration of parts ; hence the com- 
mencement-time, eto. does not differ. The component parts are 
quite different from the whole they make. A jar is verily diffe. 
rent from the sherds which go to form it. Even the magnitudo, a 
property, is different from the whole. With the differonce there- 
fore in magnitude, things need not differ, suffer augmentation or 
reduction. Hence all produce substances, all wholes being non- 
distinguishable, it is not because of them that the commencemont- 
time etc. of objects of small magnitude or great differs, but 
because of properties other than, or additional to, the whole.® 

How does the commencement-time etc. differ then? The 
question is answered by Bhartrhari in the next Karika (9.35 ).3 
I& is the parts ( different from the wholes) which, if many, 
account for the greatness of the magnitude of the wholes, if a 
few, the smallness of the magnitude of them, Accordingly & 
whole made up of many parts is accomplished slowly, and one 
made up of lesser parts quickly. Hence in either case, the 
commencement-time etc. is recognized as different. Since the 
parts lose their identity in the whole, the whole is designated 
after the properties of the parts, and not that the time of whole 
does differ, 88 a matter of fact. 

It is further explained in Karika (9.36 ).* An object does not 
exist before origination as already observed. Hence, pre- 
vious t» origination, it being non-existent, it could have : no 


! Yavarhéca dvyanukadinam tavan himavatopyasau | 


Nahyatma kasyaoid bhetturh pracetuih vapi Sakyate ॥ 
Vakyapadiya, III. 9. 34. 


2 All this is true only, if we share the view of the VaiSegika that the 
wholes are distinct from their parts. > 
5 Anyaistu bhavairanyesam pracayah parikalpyate | 
Sanairidam idarh ksipramiti tena pratiyate |! 
1 Asatagca kramo nasti sa hi bhettum na Sakyate | 
Satopi catmatattvarh yat tat tathaiv&vatisthate ॥ 
10 | Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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Succession, there being no division into prior and posterior, And 
even when it has been produced and does exist, it cannot bg 


differentiated, its nature persists; hence there is no succession, 


Succession, as explained by Helaraja; is based on difference, ‘and 
difference cannot be there in each separate mode of an object 


which essentially consists of two modes, existent and ` non=; 


existent while yet in the process of’ production. The two modes 
are pieced together by the intellect and differentiated as prior 
and posterior. There is first an-idea of the non-existent and then 


of the existent, the succession is otherwise ideal. Hence even the. 


sequence in the produced things is hypothetical; much more so 
tbe sequence in time, which is based upon that assumption. 

Bhartrhari repeats the idea at a number of places that Kāla is 
Svatantrya Sakti, as for example in Karika !4, He explains how 
Kala which is vibhu is significantly so called, since it urges all 
Kalas ( Saktis) by its cycles such as tha spring, which are compa- 
rable to the revolution of the water-wheel. 

The question arises: is this Kala Sakti identical with Brahman 
or different from it, The answer is that to the Advaitin (as Hari 
undoubtedly is), the Sakti and the possessor of Sakti is one entity, 
not two. The difference is only apparent. The properties ( dhar- 
mas) are held to be non-distinct from the substance ( dharmin ). 
This Hari himself says in so many words in the Brahma Kanda" 
The Kashmirian philos’ pher, Abbinavaguptacarya also subscribes 
to this view. In his Bodhapaficadasika, he remarks that Sakti 
does not want to be differentiated from the Saktimat (the posses- 
sor of Sakti). They are oternally one, like fire and its consuming 
power.” To be precise, the Kala Sakti can only be said to be 
anirukta ( undefined ). 

The conception of the one ultimate reality, be it Sabdabrahman, 
&tmabrahman, satta Brahman, or vijiána brahman led the expo- 
nents of advaita philosophy to ascribe to ita power called maya: 
ajfiana, avidya or Kalu Sakti, which is SONS in its nature and 
which is eapable of projecting this phenomenal world, the bahya- 

1 Aprthaktve'pi Saktibhyah Prthaktveneva vartate (1.2) 


2 SaktiSca Saktimadrupad vyatirekarh na vaiichati | 
Tadatn.yamanayor nityam vahnidahakayoriva ii 


Bodhapancada£ika ( 3) 
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prapanca: Bhartrhari calls this power by the term Kāla Sakti and 
avidya. And like all other Saktis, the Kala Sakti too is amrukta, 
This is set forth by Hari himself in his inimitable way in his 
Vrti on 1.4 Says he: ‘of the one Brahman that must be assumed 
to possess Saktis which can neither be said to be identical with 
Brahman nor distinst from it, neither existent nor non-existent, 
which are free from mutual conflict (in so far as they subsist 
simultaneously in the one substratum ) ~ of the Brahman which 
is only apparently partite. are the various unreal modifications 
such as the enjoyer, the thing enjoyed, the act of enjoyment - all 
of which do not exist externally lika the person in 8 dream- 
vision ’.1 
SECTION III 
DOES TIME REALLY EXIST ? 

How do we know that there exists something that is called 
Kala (time)? ‘There must be some evidence for it, mere belief 
in the tradition or scripture would not do. In Karika IIT. 9.46, 
Hari observes: “This universe which is really devoid of sequence 
(or succession )* seems to have one is indeed due to the working 
of time”. The all-pervasive time operating with its two powers 
pralibandha and abhyanuj&üà is responsible for this notion. But 
for Kala, all this Krama would not be explainable. Then the 
notion of quickness and slowness too are explainable only on the 
admission that time exists. Just as this distance is long, this is 
short, is determined by the pace of the person walking and has 
nothing to do with the space walked over; for what is far fora 
slow-moving person is near for another of nimble foot, Similarly 
though time never varies yet by virtue of an action which has 
& greater continuity, it comes to be called slow (cira) while 
another with a lesser continuity gives it the qualification ' ksipra’ 
(quick). Tho idea is that ths notions ' cira’ and 'kgipra' must 
have an adhikarans in-wbich they could reside and that adhi- 
karana is Kala. 


i- Ekasya hi Brahmanastattvanyatvabhyam sattvasattvabhyam canirukta- 
virodhiéaktyupagraáhyasyásatyarüpapravibhágasya Svapuavijiàna purusavada- 
bahistattv&h parasparavilaksaná bhoktrbhoktavyabhogagcanthayo vivartante. 

d Nirbhasopagamo yo'yam kramavaniva laksyate 1 

Akramasyàpi vi$vasya tat k8lasya vicestitam I 
? Durdatikavyavasthanamadhvadhikaranam yatha | ` d 
Cirakşipravyavastbānārh kālodhikaraņarh tathā ıı IIT, 9, 47, 
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There is yet another evidence. The question how an action 
which is over ( past) and therefore non-existent could give the 
appellation bhüta ( past ) to Kala is beautifully answered by Hari 
in JIL. 9.391 In plain English, the Karika means: Things 
effected by action are called atita (past), losing their identity 
(svarüpa). Whatever notion the mind forms of them in the 
present, they deposit in their stable receptacle, time, and they 
vanish, since after being, perceived, they become objects of 
recollection, with their Saktis transferred to the past stage 
(vyavaharam sv&ttiamsnupaianti) The principle of time is 
cognizable only through the ‘ upadhis’ of the various objects, and 
they when being recollected transfer their own qualification 
( pastness ) to time. Hence we say there was a jar. This indeed 
is the logical ground for the existence of Kala, for if it did not 
exist, there would be no such usage. 

Not only that. In the next Karika ( 9,40) Hari seeks to clarify 
the use of bhavisyat ( future) with regard to things. The external 
form ( drsyariipa ) of things which are yet to be, viz, things whose 
‘ becoming’ is expected when the competent causes of them are 
present and the image of that external form formed in the mind 
(vikalpyarüpa) are brought together and unified in the stable 
receptacle of time whereon futurity is superimposed by the 
transference of Saktis. It is because of this qualified time that 
things are called future or ensuing. But for time, it would not be 
possible to explain satisfactorily the use of future with regard to 
things. This is beautifully brought out by a simile: just as it is 
only after an image has been seen in 8 spotless mirror, that one 
becomes sure of the form outside, similarly we see through Kala 
the real form of things? 

That time is an independent entity can algo be inferred from 
the fact of dripping of water from a hole in a jar. This drippinz 


is emphatically declared by Bhartrhari (vide Karika III. 9. 703) 
eee 


+ Kale nidhays svar rüparh prajüaya yannigrhyate | 
Bbavastato nivartante tatra sam 
Bh&vànàrh caiva yadrupam tasya ca pratibimbakam | 
Sunirmrsta ivadarée kala evopapadyate 1 
Pratibandh&bhyanujfü&bhyaim nalikavivaraérite । 
"Yadambhasi praksaragar tat kBlasyaiva cestitam ॥ 


; krantagaktayah ॥ 
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to be due to the working of time, and hence constitutes the logical 
ground for its existence. Helaraja’s comments on this Karika are 
elucidating and bear reproduction. ‘ We observe that only a part 
of the quentity of water contained in ajar drips at a time from a 
hole in it and the remaining part does not drip simultaneously 
with it. What could this be due to.’ It is certainly due to the 
preventive and permissive forces that time possess; for if it were 
otherwise, the whcle, here the water, which permeates all its com- 
ponent parts, must drip all at once, under its one weight. Since 
there is graduation in the act of dripping, time, a separate entity 
must be admitted to be at work here and that dripping itself is 
time must be ruled out, The dripping is only a determination of 
time. ‘his dripping, itself determined by such acts as winking, 
movement of the vital airs, the continuous flow of the moments, 
serves to determine the time which is other than it. Winking, 
etc., too, is determined by Kala in its subtle form of succession ; 
hence the power Kala, known as Krama (succession) is to be 
found interwoven with all things in a subtle way and oannot be 
denied. 

"There is yet another equally cogent reason to believe that 
time is. How oan two actions having a beginning and an end 
in common, and inhering in two different substrata be differen- 
tiated one as quick, the other as slow, unless there be an entity 
in relation to both the actions at the same time’? Now all 
action is a collection of moments. Since the moments do not 
exist simultaneously all action is Sakrama, possessed of succession, 
and this cannot but be due to the power of time. Succession is 
indeed a property of time. It is time that has a succession, and 
it is because of relation with time that actious appear to have it. 
Although action is one, yet it is here said to be two because of 
the two substrata. Hence the notion of cira (slow ), ksipra 
(quick ) is not because of the unity of action. Because even 
when the substrata differ, we have the same notion of the one as 
of the other; for we say: “The jar is formed late, the cloth is 


fashioned late”. It should not have been possible, for there were 


1 Kriyayorapavarginyor papartha samavetayob t 
Sambandhin8 vinaikena pariochedah katham bhavet i 
UI. 9. 27. 
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two actions inhering in two different substrata, the jar and the 
cloth. Nor can it be due to the produced things (jar and oloth ) 
for they, being different cannot be the cause of the common 
notion. Nor again can it be due to the agent, for that too differs 
with different things. Hence that something to which the notion 
is due is Kala. This Kala has to be one, in order that it may 
produce the common notion even when actions and things differ, 


Granted that time being one, could well determine two diffe- 
rent actions and give us the common n: tion: the jar is produced 
late, the cloth is produced late, but how could it, being one, give 
us two distinct notions such as: it is done soon, it is done late? 
To this Bhartrhari's reply is recorded in Karika IIL. 9.28.! This 
he explains on the analogy ofa balance. As a balance, though 
one, determines the varying weights of gold, silver, ete., similarly 
time, though one, comes to have manifoldness by virtue of the 
powers inherent in it and determines uninterrupted action diversi- 
fied by such distinct operations as winking, Or time, the absolute 
time, determines action as soon, or late, quick or slow, just as the 
hand of the practised adepts determines a particular weight. As 
the hand is competent to weigh by reason of the skill born of 
practice, time is capable of measuring the difference in actions 
by virtue of its own inherent power. 

The Vaisegiva has his own way of inferring the existence of 
time. This is set forth in a number of Karikas (III. 9. 16-22). 
Mae Kārikā 22 says that as objects depend upon causes, material, 
instrumental and others for their production, so do they depend 
upon > CORES for their existence. The meaning is that an object 
which is produced, is artificial, is from its very nature perishable 
and would perish as soon as it is produced, if it is not sustained 
by a SR And that sustaining cause is time. This argument 
Yl tese a im ee ry 

e Walsesika the whole is different from the 


parts of which it is composed So it i 
; cannot b HE 
of cloth (the whole) is 818181 Ed entem 


ned b ; f 
which it ie made. y the hundreds of threads ० 


1 


Anityasya yathotpade Parat 


RE A antryam t itai 
Vinafayaiva tat erstamasy X atbā sthitau | , 


Adbina sthitirh viduh 1) 
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. . A MANUSCRIPT OF MAHESVARA’S 
MARATHI COMMENTARY ON THE GITAGOVINDA 
OF JAYADEVA DATED SAKA 1739 ( A. D. 1817) 
ie ge a di 

P. K. Gone . 


Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum makes the following 
entries about’ an author Mahesvara and his commentary on the 
Amarakoja :— 

CCI, p. 445 — महेश्वर 
— अमरकोश विवेक 
CCI, p. 27 — अमरकोशविवेक by महेश्वर 

—L 3045 

— B. 3-36 

— Oudh XVII, 8 
The MSS of Amarakosaviveka recorded by Aufrecht are not available 
to me for examination. However, an edition of this commentary 
and the text is available, not in the Bombay Sanskrit Series but 
as a work outside the Series published by the Govt. of Bombay. 
The 6th edition of this work published in 1907 is a revised, 
enlarged and improved edition from Chintamani Shastri Thatte’s 
edition of 1882. The author of this 1907 edition is Vamanacarya 
Jhalkikar. We learn from the title-page of this edition that it 
contains the commentary of Mahesvara enlarged by Raghunatha 
. Shastri Talekar.” In the colophons of the commentary for the 
three Kandas of the Amarakosa Mahe$vara is stated to be the 
author of this commentary called Amaraviveka ( “ अमराबिबेके महेश्वरेण 
wz”). No further information about Mahesvara is found in 
the commentary as we find it in this edition. It is difficult to 
know from this edition the exact text of Mahe$vara's commentary 
as it is revised and enlarged by three different editors, Thatte, 


Talekar and Jhalkikar. 


In the Madhyayugina Caritrakola by S. Chitrav Shasuii, Poona, 
1937, p. 620, there is an article on Mahesvarabhatta Ramacandra- 


bhatta Sukthankar (A. D. 1718-1816 ) in which we find the 
following information about this author and his works :— 
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(1) Mahesvarabhatta ( = M) was a learned Brahmin of 
Sarasvata Caste. 

(2) M hailed from the village Mahasaja in Gomantaka (Goa), 

(3) M wasa Revedi Brahmin of the Asvalayana Sakha and 
Kausika gotra. 

(4) His mother’s name was Janakibai. 

(s) His works are as follows :— 


(i) A supplement ( पूरणिका ) to Sridhara's commen: 
tary on the Bhagavata. 
(ii) A commentary called स्वात्मदीयिका on स्वान्मनिरूपण, 
a work on Vedanta. 
(iii) Marathi commentaries on अद्वेतमकरन्द, भगवद्गीता; 
वाक्यञ्ठधा, सिद्धांतचन्द्रिका etc. 
(iv) A Samasloki commentary on बाक्यसुधा called 
पानपात्र- 
( v ) A metrical rendering of the गीतगोविंद- 
(vi) A Sanskrit commentary called सत्ताषणी on the 
मन्त्रभागवत (in Marathi) by the Marathi poet 
Moropant (A. D. 1729-1794 ). 
(vii) भानुशतककादप, गद्यसुधांशु, मांगिरीाष्टक with com- 
mentary. 
(viii) Commentaries on works on dharmagastra like 
त्रिशतश्छे।की, चतुदेशश्ोकी and पद्यपश्चक about सापिण्ड्य- 
कन्यकानिर्णय in the निर्णयसिंधु ( A. D. 1612). 
s (ix ) A commentary called @fzqairzat on the मुद्दूतमाला. 
The above information is taken by Shri Chitrav Shastri from 
साएरस्वतरत्नमाला (pp. 10-22). I have no means of verifying the above 
information in the absence of the MSS of the works, the author- 
ship of which is ascribed to Mahegvara Sukthankar. I find no 
mention of अप्तरबिबिक in the above list of Maheévara’s works. 
Aufrecht records many authors of the name महेश्वर and the works 
composed by them. It is, therefore, difficult to identify our महेश्वर 


the author of the अमरविवेक with any of the namesakes of महेश्वर 
mentioned by Aufrecht. 


As Mahe$vara composed 
advisable to consult my frien 
of the Marathi Samshodhan 
and his works. 
letter of 23-9-1955 


Marathi commentaries I thought it 
d Prof. A. K. Priyolkar, the Director 
Mandal, Bombay, about Maheévar? 
I am very thankful to Prof. Priyo:kar for his 
, the contents of which are noted below :— 
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“Received your letter of r5-9-1955. I bad seen a MS of the 
Marathi commentary on the Gifagovinda by Maheévara Shastri 
Sukthankar at Goa about 15/20 years ago. 1, don't exactly reme- 
mber if this commentary was in prose or verse. The late Shri 
Vaman Ramacandra Shastri Karande had published an article in a 
magazine published: at Goa called “qag.” An extract from 
this article is enclosed herewith. It appears from this extract that 
this commentary was in prose........ The MS of this commentary 
procured by you is, very probably the MS of the commentary by 
Mehesvara Shastri Sukthankar. ” 

The contents of the extract from स्वयंसेवक (Goa) sent by 
Prof. Priyolkar are noted below :— 

* Mahe$vara Baba ( Sukthankar ) composed a delightful com- 
mentary in Marathi on Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda for the benefit of 
Marathi readers. Its language appears to be old as compared with 
modern Marathi. ” 

— article on unpublished works worthy of publica- 
tion by V. R. Karande in स्वयंसेवक (Goa) 
No. 7, Vol. IV, p. 175. 

Prof. Priyolkar has sent to me another extract about Mahesvara- 
bhatta Sukthankar from a book called “गेलया पाबशतकांतील गोमंतक” 
( Goa, 1938 ). 

In this book Shri Subaraya Ramakrishna Samant has written 
an article on “ गोमंतकीयाची साहित्यसेवा ” in which we get the follow- 
ing remarks :— ; 

“No prose literature produced in Goa before about Iso years 
ago is available with the exception of the prose writings of the 
erudite scholar Shri MaheSvarabhatta Sukthankar composed about 
A. D. 1750. This great Sanskrit Pandit composed about this 
time a Marathi Commentary on the Amarakosa and a Sanskrit Com- 
mentary on Moropanta’s मन्त्र भागवत but his great literary achievement 
is the Marathi Commentary on the celebrated beautiful Sanskrit 
poem Gitagovinda” ( pp. 121-122 ) 

The account of the works of Mahesvarabhatta Sukthankar given 
by different autbors needs to be verified by an actual examination 
of the extant MSS of his works. Unfortunately these MSS are not 
available to me with the exception of à MS of the Marathi commen- 
tary on Gilagovinda by Maheśvara presented to the Institute by 

11 | Annals, B.O. R. I. | 
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Shri M. D. Bakre.t This is written on paper. It consists of 7 
folios ( Size :- 81, inches x 6 inches ), each folio containing aboy, 


12 lines to a page, and each line containing about 34 letters, The 
MS is complete and neatly written. It begins as follows :— 
“ श्रीगणेशाय TA: | श्रीमहालसाये नमः। श्रीदत्तात्रेयाय नमः। 
श्रीवज्रेश्वये नमः | ॐ 
श्रीगोविंदमहं नत्वा गीतगाविंदाटिप्पणं 1 
सुगमं बालबोधार्थ कुर्वे प्राकृतभाषया ॥ १ ॥ 
श्रीजयदेव कवी जो तो गीतगोविंदनामक ग्रंथारभाचे ठायी 
Agian? ardt ह्मणून संगलचरणातें आचरित होत्साता 
ग्रंथप्रतिपाद्य राधामाधवसुरतक्ीडेचा उत्कर्ष जो त्यातें स्मरतो | शलोक - 
सेपैमेंदुरमंबरं वनभुवः इयासास्तमालड् मैं: 
नक्तं भीरुरयं त्वमेव तदिमं राधे Wü प्रापय | 
इत्थं नंदनिदेशतश्वलितयो:ः प्रत्यध्वकुंजटुम 
राधामाधवयोर्जयंति यमुनाकूले रहः केलयः १ १ ॥ 
टीका -- राधे stat aa: मेदुरं हे राधिके आकाशा जें तें अभ्रेकरून दाट 
वर्तले असें अणखी वनभुवः वनभामिका ज्या त्या तमालडुमैंः इयामाः तमाल- 
बक्षाचे दाटीकरून इयामरूप वर्तताहेत अणखी नक्तं अयं भीरुः रात्रीचे ठायीं 
हा कृष्ण जो तो भेजुड आहे eto, " 
The colophons of the eleven chapters do not supply any 


information about the commentator or his works, The colophon 
of the last ( 1 th ) chapter reads as follows :-— 


Holio 71 — “दीकंत.... ` ` काचे 
अळंकृती छंद रसांदिकांचे | 
त्या त्या स्थलीं दाखवु ये प्रभेद 
बोळूनियां लक्षण...... द॥१॥ 
परंत वाढेल महान्प्रबंध 
घडेल ही बालमतीस बंध । 
म्हणून तो त्याज्यप्रसंग केला 
शाखांत पाहा जारे तू भकेला ॥ २॥ 


1, Shri M, D. Bakre presen 
Bukoba (T. T. 
School. 


UN d this MS on 15-9-1955, He now resides 8 
erehe is serving as a teacher in Indian Publio 
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श्री कुंभकर्ण ...तहिते विशेष 
आहेत रागादिकही अशेष | 
भावाथ ही विस्तृत तेथे केला 
पाहा बरें तथं जरी भुकेछा ॥ ३॥ 
टीकेत हे प्राकृतशाब्द्हाकिं 
परंतु अर्थे दुरितासिहा किं 
पाहूचये येथें हि तोविछास 
विश्वास अर्थी जरी sere ॥ ४॥ 
टीका हे प्रायाः केली संस्कृतान्वयपूर्वक | 
ग्रथाधिक्यभयें कोठें त्यागेला संस्कृतान्वय ॥ ५॥ 
श्रीगीतगोविंदामिमं विचार्य 
महेश्वरः कोकण म।षयेत्थं । 
टीकावधान्मंगलदीपिकाख्यां 
- देवोऽनया तुष्यतु वासुदेवः ॥ ६॥ 
श्रीहरे रंगदीप्त्य। तु राधाणिक्यदीगिका i 
बभी पन्नगदोप्त्येयं भातु मंगलदीपिका ॥ ७॥ 
आर्या - यद्यापि टीका बहवः सन्ति तथा पीयमभाग्यवती | 
यस्याद्स्यामंवा प्रीतिं वितनोति ब!ळभाषायां ॥ ८ ॥ 
arg श्रीगीतगोबिंदे प्राकृतदीकायां मंगळदीपिकायां द्वादशः सर्गः समाप्तः ॥ 
॥ ६॥ शके १७३९ इंश्वराब्दे श्रावणकृष्णत्रयो दश्यां भोमवासरे दं पुस्तकं समाप्तं। 
भीमहालसाप्रसन्‌(न्) ॥ ॥ AGATA लक्षुमभट्टात्मज रामचेद्रेण 
feras । शुभं भवतु ॥ ६ ॥ ” 
The foregoing extracts give us the following information :— 


(1) The name of this commentary on the Gitagovinda of 


Jayadeva is मंगलदीपिका. It is in Zràkria or Marathi of the 


I8th century. 
(2) The MS was copied in Saka 1739 (= A. D. 1817 ). 


(3) The name of the copyist is Ramacandra, son of 


Laksmanablat[a of the Surname Talekar. 
(4) In verse 1 at the beginning of the commentary the 


^ N, » 
author calls this commentary as “ गीतगोबिदादिप्पण, 
(5) The name of the commentator is महेश्वर as stated in 
verse 6 at the end of the MS. This verse also states that the 


commentary was written in कॉकणभाषा i.e. Marathi. 
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3 atthe end of the MS Maheévara refers to 
ho is obviously the author of the commen- 
This King ruled at Udaipur 


(6) In verse 
King Kumbhakarna, w 
tary Rasikapriya on the Gitagovinda. 


from A. D. 1433 to 1468. : 
(7) In verse 8at the end of the commentary Mahe$vara 


states that there are many commentaries on the Gitagovinda but 
unfortunately he does not specifically refer to the authors of these 
commentaries except Kiog Kumbhakarna mentioned in verse 3 at 
the end of Mahesvara's commentary. 

(8) According to Shri Chitrava Shastri Mahesvara lived 
between A. D. 1718 and 1816. If these dates are correct the date 
of the present MS viz. 1677 clearly shows that this copy of Mahe- 
$vara's commentary is practically a contemporary copy. 

(9) The Marathi language of the commentary belongs to the 
Peshwa period as 1 found from the perusal of the commentary. 
On the whole the commentary looks like a paraphrase of the 
Sanskrit text. 

(10) Mahesvara does not refer to any earlier authors or their 
works in his commentary. 

(11) Mabesvara's commentary on the Amarakosa ( Amara- 
viveka) was enlarged by Raghunatha Sastri Talekar. The MS of 
Maheévara’s commentary on Gifagovinda before us was copied in 
A, D. 1817 by one Ramacandra Laksmana Talekar. We have to 
investigate the relation of Ramacandra Talekar ( A. D. 1817 ) with 
Raghunatha Shastri Talekar. If these two persons are genealogical- 
ly connected and in case there are any descendants of Raghunatha 
Sastri to-day it is possible to trace some MSS of Maheévara’s works 
with these descendants. 

E ह, b. e. E ascribed to Mahe$vara 
Literary history not based MeL pe wore 
an author is unreliable à p Y suy Gf पचत e works of 
examination of at least QN 5 याही 
Marathi prose comment puro Mah 
ary- on 
help other scholars to trace the M 
Sanskrit or Marathi. 
biographical account of 
MSS and other informa 


ading. I hope my 
e$vara's work viz. his 
the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva will 
It is also 5 Mahesvara's other works in- 
ares ssary to construct a dependable 
us author on the basis of a study of these 
tion available from his descendants if any. 
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USANAS-SMRTI 
BY 


SURES CHANDRA BANERJI 


That Usanas was admittedly one of the traditional writers on 
Dharmaśāstra is borno out by the well-known list of Dharma- 
Sastra-karas contained in the Yajnavalkya Smrti (I. 1. 4-5), At 
present, we know of three works attributed to Usanas. One of 
them is written in the style in which the Dbarmasitras of 
Gautama, Baudbdyana, eto. are composed, In it we find prose 
passages interspersed with verses! The other two are metrical 
compositions.” Of the two metrical works of Usanas, one? appears 
to be a truncated version from the opening verse which reads as 
atahparai pravaksyümi clearly hinting at a lost portion of the 
work preceding it. The other metrical work is longer and much 
wider in scope. For the present purpose, we are concerned with 
the Dharmasütra of USanas. 

In the form, now available, it is à brief work consisting of 
seven chapters. It appears to be incomplete from the facts that it 
begins abruptly, and that the first folio of the MS. ie wanting. 
The second chapter deals with impurities of man, animals and 
various things and the means of purifying them. 


Y Of. (1) MS. No. 191 of A 1881-82 of B, O. R. I., Poona. 
(2) MS. No. 644 of Viír&mabüga (1) of B. O. R. I., Poona. 
It is fragmertary containing as it does only two folios, 


2 Vide Auganassmrti, pp. 46-48 of the Smrüinam Samuccaya ( Ananda- 
$rama series, No. 48). The same text occurs in verses 1-55, pp. 497-501, of 
Dharmasastra-samgraha ( Jivànanda ). The latter work contains also a metri- 


coal composition called 4u$anassmrti ( pp. 501-554), which is identical with 


the Usanah-Samhitü contained in the Unavimíati-Samhita, Vahgavüsi ed., 
Calcutta, 1816 B.S. It is interesting to note that the last-mentioned work 
contains, in the last chapter, a prose passage which does not ocourin the 
, e i ८ 
Dharmasitra of 088089.: - | 
* Viz, (1) Smrtintm 9०१८४०८०४०, ` op. cit, pp. 46-48 (2) Dharma- 


Süstra-samgraha, pp. 491-501. 
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Chapter III treats of the different castes of which the Brah. 
mana has been declared foremost. In this connexion, the various 
mixed castes are also described. They are Rathakara, Ambastha, 
Sita, Ugra, Magadha, Vena, Pulkasa, Kukkuta, Vaidehaka, Can. 
dala, Svapaka, Paragava or Nisada and Ayogava. The noticeabls 
feature is that the superior castee are said to be those who are 
born from union of males and females in the regular order 
(anuloma), while those born as a result of their union in the 
reverse Order ( pratiloma ) are said to be inferior. In anuloma mar- 
riage again, one born of the union of a male with a female of the 
next inferior caste has been given higher status than one born of 
union of a male with a female of the caste still lower.! 


The fourth chapter opens with the prohibition of killing a 
Brahmans and of causing bloodshed to him, on pain of severe 
penances and hideous consequences in the life beyond. A Brahmin 
holding deadly weapons, with a criminal intent, can, however, 
be killed with impunity.” Punishment has been ordained for kill- 
ing innocent men of the Ksatriya ard Vaisya castes too? The 
murderer of a Südra can be absolved by performing a six-month 
long penance and the gift of eleven oxen. One, having committed 
adultery with the preceptor’s wife, is to die ap extremely painful 
death. Penalty is prescribed for expiating the sin accruing from 
the smelling of wine ( surā).* The portion of the MS. is woeful 
ly corrupt from this point. All that we can gather is that herein 
the author prescribes means of purification fr;m the sin arising 


from taking inadvertently the excretions of certain animals, sexu- 
al intercourse with another man’s wif 
of vegetables, etc. 


: e (paradüra-gamane ), theft 

A wife, committing adultery ( vyabhicürini ), 18 

NT ISM IEA. 

Of., for example, IJ सवर्णासवर्णबाह्मणेन क्षत्रियायां जातो ब्राह्मण एव at 
वेश्यायामम्बष्ठ; । शूद्रायां पारशव निषाद इत्येके । 

2 This appears 

killed under no circu: 


1 


to contradict the general rule that a Br&hmapa oan be 
mstances ( see f, n, 2, p. 89) 


$ This portion of the MS, is corrupt. 

* 0 गुरुतल्पगः सवृषणं शिक्षमुत॒रूत्य eto 
T A à Ss x 

E. es kind of wine is meant is not olear, Generally, the following three 
inds f surā are mentioned in Smrti Works—Gaudi (ferment d from molasses): 
Madhvi ( from honey) and Paisti ( from Tice ) E. 
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also subjected to very hard expiatory rites like Candrayana and. 
Prijapatya. It should be observed here that, while mentioning 
the above sins and the CorreBponding purificatory rites, the 
author docs not expressly mention any partieular caste. 


In the next place, it has been said that a Brahmana may have 
a wife of any of the four caster. 


Hereagain the MS. continues to be corrupt up to 8 certain 
length. We can, however, gather the following. The sin arising 
out of a Brahmin's sexual enjoyment in the mouth of his lawfully 
wedded wife ( dharma-patni ) has to be atoned for, 


Tn this portion are also mentioned the sins, with correspond- 
ing modes of expiation, accruing from the killing of petty 
animals ( ksudra-jantw ), certain beasts and birds. It is interest- 
ing to note that the killing of even such domestic animals as 
cat, rat, pigeon, some of which are positively mischievous, has 
been condemned on pain of punishment. It deserves notice that 
the monkey, whose killing is a taboo even to-day among the 
Hindus, has been listed by Usanas as one of those animals which 
render the killer liable to a not very light punishment. The 
eating of priyangu (long pepper? ), /a$uua (garlic), and palandu 
(onion), has been vehemently condemzed. A stealer of gold, 
belonging to a Brahmana, has to go tə the king with a mace 
(musala). The king may either strike him $» death with that 
mace or let him off. A 

The fifth chapter opens with rules regarding Sraddha. A very 
important part of Sraddha is the invitation, by the performer of 
it, on the previous day, of Brahmins possessing the requisite 
qualifications of Vedic learning, unimpeachable character, etc. 
Next are given certain procedural rules many of which are 
illegible owing to the corrupt nature of the MSS. The manes are 
said to derive varying degrees o! satisfaction from the offering of 
paddy, barley, masa, fish, the flesh of deer (particularly, spotted 
antelope ), birds, boar, goat, sheep, buffalo and vadhrinasa.i 


1 This word has reveral meanings for which see Skt.-Eng. Dict. by Monier 
Wiliams, It may mean rhinoceros or a kind of bird or some other animal, 
In view of the following word Khadga, meaning rhinoceros, the word here 


appears to mean the bird so called. 
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The flesh of a rhinoceros has been said to give the greatest 
satisfaction to them. In the verses following we have a Code of 
athics to be scrupulously observed by the performer of Sraddha 
and the invitees thereto. Then we have a very corrupt portion 
of the manuscript from which we can gather a list of the persons 
disqualified for invitation to Staddha. The list includes, inter alia, 
persons with physical deformities like deafness, blindness, etc., 
persons suffering from some maladies like leprosy, men of evil 
character and of reprehensible means of livelihood as usury, 
medical profession, trade and commerce, attendance upon an idol 
and subsistence on the offerings made to it (devalaka ), manual 
art or craft ( éilpa), a degraded man (patila), and son of a 
remarried widow. The invitees being Brahmins, we may, by 
implication, learn that the above means of livelil:ood were 
condemned for them alone, 

The next chapter, a brief one, gives a list of commodities the 
sale of which renders a Brahmin liable to  expiation. The 
prohibited articles may be classified as follows :— 

A. Agricultural products — sesamum, rice. 

B. Vegetables - roots and pot-herbs. 

O. Milk and milk - products like condensed milk, ghee. 

D. Miscellaneous - molasses, honey, salt, lac-dye, black or 

crude iron, conch-shells, pearl-oyster, poison, husk, 


kutapaj water, soma creeper, dyed cloth, silk cloth, 
leather, liquor. 


The latter part of this chalt:r enumerates certain articles of 


food-stuff prohibited for Brahmins These may be classified 88 
follows? :-- 


ह. लि ler 
ish and other aquatic auimals-ceta, makara, sigumara, ete. 
B. Beasts-Ichneumon, 


G 
, Vegetables~kusumbha, nalika, ———— Er pautika. 


! This may mean either kuga 
mountain-goat, 
2 


grass or a blanket made of the wcol of thé 


The relevant portion 


of th i l 
that is intended by the author, MS. is too corrupt to enable one to read a! 


or. 
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The sing arising out of the violation of thege rules regarding 
prohibited food are said to be atoned for by the muttering of 
Gayatri for ten thousand times, In conclusion, the author prescri- 
bes Prajapatya for the expiation of all other sins for which no 
purificatory rites are specifically mentioned, 


The concluding chapter is full of corrupt readings so that a 
complete analysis of its contents is not feasible. We state here 
only as much as can be made out For tae commission of certain 
very grave sins like adultery with preceptor's wife, killing of a 
Brahmana, etc., members of all the castes, excep.ing a Brahmana, 
shall have death-penalty. A Brabmana, committing any kind 
of sin, cannot be killed. The concluding verse of the work 
makes it incumbent upon a Brahmin, desirous of merit, to read 
this work with the same care as is necessary for Vedio studies, 

We shall now examine the relationship this work hears with 
the metrical works attributed to USanas, A close comparison of 
this work with the shorter metrical composition reveals that they 
differ from each other chiefly on the following points :-— 

(1) While the Sütra work deals with a number of topios, the 
versified Smrti treats merely of the castes and mixed castes,’ 

(2) Some of the mixed castes, mentioned in the metrical 
work, are wanting in the other one, e.g., Matsyabandhaka, Kata- 
kara, Silika, Taksaka, Manikàra, to mention only a few. 

(3) None of the verses, occurring in the metrical work, is 
found in the other one, 

On these evidences, it can be inferred that the above two works 
could not have been by the same hand, nor could the one be a ver- 


sion of the other. 


1 of अपरेषां तु वर्णानां gue: प्राणान्तिको भवेत्‌ । 


? of न ang बाह्मणं Rag सर्वेपापेष्ववस्थितम्‌ | 
This rule is hard to reconcile with the statement, made in chapter four of 
the work, to the effeot that a Bráhmana, with oriminal intent, may be killed 


with impunity ( Vide f. n. 2, p. 86 ). 
s of, अतःपरं प्रवक्ष्यामि जातिवृत्तिवेधानकम्‌ | 


अनुळोमविधानं च प्रतिलोभविधि तथा ॥ 
a Dharmaśāstra-sańgraha, p. 497, v. 1. 


12 [ Annals, B. O. R.I. ] 
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The same inference can be drawn by a comparison of the Sūtra 
work with the longer metrical text. Neither are the verses of 
the one found in the other nor do the scopes of the two works 
agree with each other. 

In the Sütra work, at least in the portion of it that can be read 
the following authors are mentioned :— 


1 


Manu, Vasistha, Saunaka, Gautama, Vaivasvata and Hárlta, 


The extant Manu-Smrti is believed by scholars to have been 
composed sometime between the 2nd century B. C. and the 2nd 
century A. D! Several verses, contained in the Usanas-Smrli, 
can be traced in the present work of Manu. This fact tends to 
prove that the former was composed after the final redaction of 
the latter sometime in the above period. It muat be borne in mind, 
however, that the possibility of the extant Manu-Sinrti borrowing 
these verses from the Usanas-Smrli cannot also be ruled out. 


Vasistha is placed between 300 and 100 B, 0. 
Saunaka’s date is not yel known, 
The probable age of Gautama is between 600 and 400 B. C. 


Of the work of Vaivasvata, who may or may not be identical 
with Manu, and his time, we do not know anything as yet. 


The mention of Harita presents some difficulty. At present, we 
have both a Sütra work and a metrical work ascribed to Harita.” 
The latter has been proved to be much later than the former. 
Usanas, however, appears to have referred to the Sutra work.’ 
Unfortunately, the date of the Sutra work of Harlta has not yet 


been settled even within wide limits so that no conclusion is 
possible from this evidence, 


है T 5» internal evidences, recorded above, we may conclude 
ia r anas-Smrti 18 perhaps later than tha Manu-Smrti in its 
Present form, so that the former may have been composed rome 


1 


For the dates of the 


authors on D -sü T 
have taken 0, V. fS harma-sütra and Dharma-sastra, We 


as the authority, fee his History of Dharmaśāstra, 


See P, V. Kane: 


Histor: én 
5 See chap, IV, Y cf Pharma-éastra, Vol, I, pp. 70 ff, and 244 f 
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time sfter the 2nd century A. D., the lower limit of the period of 
the final redaction of the latter. 


T al ® - 

he existence of a Sūtra work on politics by Usanas is inferred 
from certain literary references, but the work has not been 
discovered.! ; 


In ic on some Smrti works, as well as in some 
Smrti ibandhas, prose passages from (188188 are quoted. Some 
of these passages are traceable in the present work of Uganas, 
while others are not ; this Seems to point to the incomplete nature 
of the Sütra work that we now have. 


Usanas-Smrti 
The prose work of Usanas exists in the following manuscripts 
preserved at B. 0, R. I., Poona. 


(1) No. 644 of Visramabaga (i). 


191 
of A 1881-82" 

The former is fragmentary, and contains two folios only. It 
has, therefore, been rejected for the present purpose. The text, 
presented here, is based upon the latter. Written in Devanagar! 
characters, the MS, is full of lacunae and corrupt readings. It 
Consists of eight folios of which the first one is completely blank. 
In an attempt to reconstruct the text, the corrupt portions are 
indicated by dotted lines instsad of hazarding readings for the 
entire lines, Here and there, a word or syllable has been suggest- 
ed in brackets, and doubtful portions have been indicated by 
‘I'he verses have been, wherever possible, traced to 


(2) No, 


query marks, A 
their original sources, with the variants, if any. Quotations 


from the text in authoritative S nrti digesis and commentaries 
have been indicated in these footnotes. These quotations have been 
carefully collated with the text which has been improved upon 


with the help of the same. 


1 See P. V. Kane, op. cit, pp. 110-111. 
2 For some suoh quotations, see P. V. Kane, op. cit, pp. 114-:15. 
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उशनस्स्मृतिः 
[ Edited for the first time ] 
तत्र जन्ममरणयोः काले देशान्तरयोः 
शोचं दशरात्रं मातापितृभ्यः सूतकं मातुरित्येके उपस्पृश्य 
मनुराह _ 
बाले देशान्तरस्थे...............। 
eere ,ऽश्चिप्रवेशे THEA च सद्यः ॥ 
-----'नष्टपतिताभिशस्तनिन्दिताचारैर्नं सह संवसेत्‌ | कृतलक्षणे दुशनस्पदी. 
नसंभाषणानि वजेयेत्‌ | दर्शने ज्योतिर्दशनम्‌ । स्पेने हृदयालम्भनम्‌ | संभाषणे 
नाह्मणसंभाषणं पुनरुपस्पशन च । 
आपः शुद्धा भूमिगता यत्र [ गौर्वा qe ? ] भवेत्‌ । 
अव्याप्ताश्चेद्सेध्येन गन्धवर्णरसात्मिकाः ॥ 
रहःसृ स्त्रीमुखं शुचि । शुचयः फलपातने पाक्षिणः। 
प्रसवे वत्सः। भङ्कग्रहणे ... ... नाभेः पुरुषः | gaga: | स्रिय सर्वतः। 


, हदयमासामशुचे | तत्र मनुः — 


O O00 DOD ooo 50 O0D . on 


काष्ठानां पारोलिखनस्‌ | मूलफलपुष्पभूमितृणदारु ... | 
E. Ex [S ~ = i 
रज्जुवण... ... चमकापासिकक्षौंसदुकूछ ... ... पहकौरेयोर्णकानाम- 
द्विरेव प्रक्षालनम्‌ । सुवर्णरजतताम्रलोहत्रपुसीसकाँस्यान(माद्िरेव भस्मसंयु- 


4-5 Manu, V. 76, however, reads as follows :— 


बाल देशान्तरस्थे च पृथकृपिण्डे च संस्थिते । 
सवासा जलमापुत्य सव्य एव विशुध्यति ॥ 

6 I. A 7२० à 
3 The portion नेट ... H3Hq, with लोक added bet. ० शास्त and निन्दित, 0 

een quoted in Laksmidhara's Krtya-kalpataru, II, p. 339. 

6-8 The Ms. omits स्पर्शन before संभाषणानि, T 
been quoted in Stlapani’s Prayagcitta- ; 
has been quoted in the Same work, p, 15 

9-10 Manu, V, 128, reads the lines as follows :— 

c D A ~ . - ^ 
AIS: शद्धा भूमिगता वेतृष्ण्यं यासु गोर्भवत्‌ |. 
ARARA गन्धवर्णरसान्विता; ॥ 

16 ges ++ संय॒तामिः — this Portion is quoted 

the Vajnavalkya-smrti ( Anandaérama ed., p. 255 


he portion कृत ... वर्जयेत्‌ bag 
Viveka, p. 147. The portion qaid... 
8. 


in Aparürka's comm, ०1 
) which omits लोह. 
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तामिः। मणिमयानां शृद्धिरे। घुताक्ताभिः । तेजसानां चोच्छिष्टानां भस्मना त्रिः 
प्रक्षालनम्‌ | फलमूलानां गोबाळ...... वेणवानां गोरसर्पपकल्केन | मृदमिरक्धि- 
श्वान्येषां (1) वाससामनादिष्टानां ूत्रपुरीषरेतोरक्तो पहतानामव्यन्तोत्सगः | यज्ञः 


पात्राणां चोच्छिष्टानामत्यन्तोपहतानां चोतसःः मेनोच्छिष्ा भवन्तीति 
zi यन्तोपहता' han: । न सांमेनोच्छिटा भवन्तीति 
धात a पुनदाहन मृन्मयानां पाके | 


कारुहस्तः SHIT पण्यं यञ्च प्रसारितस्‌ | 

आगारात्‌ सोमपानाञ्च वाचा यस्य प्रशस्यते ॥ 

पञ्चैव दोषास्तु... ---तपस्विनां नित्यछ्॒पानतानास्‌ | 
प्राणाभिघातादनृत च दानं प्रतिग्रहो... ... तथेत्र ॥ इति ॥ 
हत्यौशनसे धर्मशाख्र द्वितीयोऽध्यायः ॥ 

अत ऊर्ध्व वर्णविवेकं व्याख्यास्यामः | बाह्मणः क्षत्रिया वैश्याः शूदा दाति 
चस्वारो वर्णा सुखजाहूरुपादप्रसवा; | तेषां बाह्मणः श्रेष्ठी वर्णः | तत्रोपकर्षापक- 
vig वर्णा विद्यन्ते | रथकारराम्तरषठसूतो ग्रमागधवेनपुल्क स... ...कुक्कुटवैदे हक - 
चाण्डालः श्वपाकव्रात्यप्रश्रतयः | तत्र सवणासवर्णबाह्मणेन क्षत्रियायां जातो 
ब्राह्मण एव सः। वैश्यायामम्बष्ठः | झूद्रायां पारशवो निषाद इत्येके । क्षत्रियेण 
वैश्यायां क्षत्रियः । ATga: | वैश्येन झूवायां वेश्यः | JAT वैश्यायामा- 
योगवः । क्षत्रियायां क्षत्ता | बराह्मण्यां वैदेहकः | क्षत्रियेण बाह्मण्यां gA: ....... 
तत्राम्बष्टसंयोगानुलोमः । क्षत्रवेदेहकयोरुग्रेण जातः क्षत्रियायां श्वपाकः ... ... 
निषादेन arai पुल्कसः । शूद्रेण निषादायां(?) कुक्कुट; | 

वर्णसंकरात्‌ समुत्पन्नान्‌ ब्रात्यानाहुरिति । 
इत्यौशनसे तृतीयोऽध्यायः ॥ 

न बाह्मणस्यापद्‌ं PAA रथिरं जनयेत्‌ | यावन्तो ... ... रुधिरेण gar 
भवान्ति तावन्ति वर्षसहस्नाणि दारुणयातना नरके... ... भवाति । तिर्यगूयोनिषु 
च पच्यन्ते । ग्रृहीतशस्रमाततायिनं हत्वा न दोषः स्यात्‌ | अथोदासीनं बाह्मणं 
हत्वा गवामयनाश्वमे धावभृथौ... --- पूतो ward | बहिर्वा कुटीं कृत्वा... ... 
भस्मशायी केइाइमश्रु [ नख ? ] रोसधारी स्तकर्मानुकोर्तयेत्‌ । सप्तागाराणि ... 
Xg चरेद द्वादशवर्षाणि च । बाह्मणपरित्राणाद वा पूतो भवति | अथोदासीनं 
क्षात्रियं हत्वा गोसवो पस्तोमाभ्यामिष्टरा(!) पतो भवति | गोसहस्न वृषाधिक qvar 
पूतो भवाति। अथो दासां Bs हत्वा षण्मा सांश्चरेदू FTA Hea दत्त्वा पूतो भवाति। 


1-2 तेजसां ... प्रक्षालनम्‌ — quoted by Aparürka. 
6 Manu, V, 129, and Baudhayana-dharmasütra, I. 9.1, reads this line 


as follows :— > 
नित्यं शद्धः कारुहस्तः पण्यं ( Manu, पण्ये ) यञ्च प्रसारितम्‌ | 
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खङ्ग ... ... गुरुतल्पगः सवृषणं शिश्नमृत॒कृत्य नेऋतीं 1दुशमञ्जछिमादाय 
ब्रजेत्‌ । शरीरनिपातात्‌ पतो भवाति। ... गन्धमाघाय त्रिराचम्य qd प्राश्य 
ere पूतो भवति। श्वविड्वराहगप्रश्येनकुक्कुट ... ... NEIE EEIE. 
गालानामुष्णं wa [ पायात्‌ ? ] वायुभक्षो भवेत्‌ | वयह । SFS AR 
राह ... ... पुरीष... ... प्राशने चातप्तकृच्छूण (1) | 
ज्यहमुष्णं पिवेदम्भस्त्रयहमसृष्णं पयः पिवेत्‌ । 
उ्पहमुष्ण >.> ॥ 
सरेतसानां भक्षे तप्तकृच्छ्रेण शद्विः । ... ... ... त्रिभिर्वषेंः पूतो भवाति। 
परदारगमने... ... वर्षदय धान्यपुष्पफलं शाकचौर्येषु संवत्सरस्‌ । व्याभि चारिणी 
भायां कुचेलाएिण्डप्रावृर्ता निवृत्तविकारां चान्द्रायणं प्राजापत्ये था ad चारयेत्‌। 


नावधायतं। .., ... पाततां वृषळापातारत्याचक्षते। निपततात्येक । 
नाह्मणस्य कल्पावाहताश्चतस्रोऽनुपर्वेण भाया भवन्तीति वासिष्ठ आह | पतात न 
पतताात सराय; | हारातः | जननात्‌ पतताते शोनक: | तदपत्यं पततीति 


गोतमः | यस्तु(?) पुनर्नाह्मणों धर्मपन्नीसखेन मंथुन सेवेत स दष्यतीति वेवस्वतः। 
प्राजापत्येन शुष्यतीति हारीतः 


ex aral तिस्रो रात्रीर्नाक्षीयात्‌ | 
तदूवत्‌ प्रातरूयह नक्तं sad भुल्षेदयावचितम्‌ | 
पर ज्यहम्॒पवसेत्‌ प्राजापत्यावेधि: स्मतः ॥ 


... 00 goo too ०० wee cos ००० तला 


रात्री जले स्थितो व्युष्टः प्राजापत्येन तत्‌ समम्‌ ॥ 
गायञ्यष्टशतं जप्यं कुत्वा [ ara ? ] दिने रवौ । 
सुच्यत सवपापेभ्यो यादे न बह्महा भवेत ॥ 


GAA GTI चेकरात्राद्विरात्रतरेरात्रोपवासी यथाकामी ...अधमर्ष- 
णजप्यपरः शुध्याते | मण्डूकनकुल ... ... जेलगोधिकावकवल[कार्गोधघामा* 
ARANE हत्वा शूद्रवघप्रायाश्वत्तम्‌ | शुकसारसा[ न्‌ ? ] हत्वा द्च्वा 
दूती भवाते | वानरमयूर ... ... हत्वा ञ्यहसुपवसेद गां च grar प॒तो भब्रति। 
पारावतातात्तारयुगवघे As घतकम्भं कृष्णायसं दण्डं दृद्याच्छुध्यर्थम्‌ | 


SRI UES झूजवधप्रायश्ित्तम्‌ । ... ... ... दद्याच्छुघ्यर्थम | 
शरणागतबाळवुद्धगोसित्र ... लभ्यते । प्रियज्वछशुनपलाण्डप्राशने guad 
क hk — — T 


hese lines resemble Manu, XI. 211, which reads as follows 
दे प्रातस्ञ्यह सायं ज्यहमय 1द्याचितम्‌ | 
ज्यह पर च TWAT याजापत्य चरन्‌ lest: ॥ 
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भवात | दावं प्राजापत्यम्‌ eee गायऽ्यष्ठञातं प्राणायामशतं चेति। 
ब्राह्मणसुवर्णस्तेयं कृत्वा मुसलमादाय मुक्तकेशो राज ... ... । अनेन 
मां घातयतु भवानेति। तं राजासकृदधिहनेन्मोक्षान्‌ aig वा पूतो भवाति। 
यदूवा HY: चतुदशाविद्यास्थानानि पन; 
षडङ्गाश्चव्वारो वेदा मीमांसा न्याय एव च | 
धमशाच्रपुराणं च विद्या ह्येताश्वतुर्दशा ॥ 
इत्यौशनसे चतुर्थोऽध्यायः ॥ 
अतःपर आद्धकल्पं व्याख्यास्यामः। तत्रादित एव पात्रपरीक्षा कार्या। 
पात्रामात शाभनस्याख्या भवति | तत्र बाह्मणो वेदविद्यात्रतस्रातक: | पश्चपरुष 
याद विखाण्डितचारित्रमर्यादसिणाचिकेतखिसुपर्णः षडङ्गवित्‌ Fàg- 
सामगः ... ... । ऋतुकालाभिगामी छन्दसा शुद्धदशपुरुषस्रातक हाते 
पाक्तपावना; । तत्र गोमयोदकेमूसिभाजनभाण्डशोचं कुर्यात्‌ । श्वः कर्ता 
AAI निमन्त्र येत i वायुभूताः पितरो ...... मग्ञ्यमाणा उपतिधान्ति। 
कुप्रश्मश्चुनखरोमः Bal देशे प्राङ्मुखा वेश्वदेविकाः ... ... ... साल्यवस्रा- 
भरणाविभिरभ्यर्चयित्वा कृताञ्षिकायों(?)नुज्ञातः कुझाकृतपपवित्रसानेहितं तिलो- 
दकं दद्यात्‌ | भवति चात्र शछोकः -- 
कुशा दर्भाः समाख्याताः SAW अमृताः HAT: । 
दुहितयोस्तु(?)ये पुत्रा दौहित्रास्ते प्रकीर्तिताः ॥ 
अथैतान्‌ श्रावयेदिदं पितुभ्यो निर्वपेदनु ॥ 
e. Chaat ते पात्रे बौरपिधानं बाह्मणस्य मुखे अमृतं जुहोमि स्वाहा । 
भवाति चात्र श्छोक! -- 
अनङ्कष्ठेन agga यञ्च नो परिगरह्यते | 
तन्नइयेदामपात्रेण यथा(!)न्यस्तं थथा तथा ॥ 


1 The portion from gfg to the end, with दृष्ट्रिणां (० (ez, is quoted in 


Stlapani’s Prüyaécitta-viveka, p. 23%. 
1 The portion from diez ... च 18 quoted in Sülap8ni's Prayaécitta-viveka, 


p.450. The Ms. reads qi for दृष्टे, But, in view of the immediately preceding 


rule ordaining Prüyaícitta for दृष्ट्रिवच, 353 seems to be the oorreot reading 


here. 
9 The portion तत्र ,.. स्नातक:, with the omission of ब्राह्मणी, has been quoted 
in Candegvara’s Grhastharatnükara, p. 495, and in Lakgmidhara’s Krtya- 


kalpataru, Il, p. 289. 
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श्वाविड्वराहमार्जारकुक्कुटनकुलञ्चूद्रजस्वछाशूी भर्तारश्च दूरमनपायित्ब्या; 

[ अपनेतव्याः ? ]। न त्वरां न कोषं न कुर्वीत अपि चोदाहरन्ति-याबदु...... 
यावदक्षन्ति पितरो यावन्नोक्ता हविगुणाः । तृप्ताः स्थ मे प्रभूतमित्युक्तवन्तः...... 
तिळमिश्रितोदकेनासिच्य ... ...कीतयेत्‌ । दभास्तीर्णसूमो पिण्डान्निवेदयेत्‌ । तत; 
स्वघां वाचयेत्‌, पिण्डान्‌ च...... तोयेन ... ... प्रतिषिच्योदकभाजनान्युत्पृजेत्‌। 
तेरनुज्ञातः शेषमिष्ठेभ्यो दद्यात्‌ स्वयं वा भुञ्जीत। तत्र ब्रीहियवम।षेरपि... मासं 
पितरस्तृप्ता भवन्ति | मासद्वयं, मत्स्येन, मासत्रयं हरिणमुगमांसेन, चतुरः कृष्ण- 
सारङ्गेण, [पञ्च] शाकुनेन, षद्‌ छागेन, सप्त पार्षतेन, अष्टौ वाराहेण, नव मेषेण, 
दृश माहिषेण, एकादश WHEAT, पायसेन पयसा गव्येन संवत्सरम्‌ । वाभ्रीण- 
समांसेन तृप्तिद्वीदशवाषिंकी We मांसेनात्यन्तम्‌। अपि चोदाहराते -- 

निमन्त्रितस्तु यः श्राद्धे मैथुनं सेवते द्विजः | 

पितरस्तस्य d मासं रुदन्ति a(l) भोजनाः ॥ 

निमस्त्रितस्तु यः श्राद्धे अध्वानं सं(?)प्रपद्यते | 

पितरस्तस्य तं मासं भवान्ति पांसुभोजनाः ॥ 


2 
C oc 


नियुक्तश्वैव यः श्राद्ध यत्‌ किंचित्‌ परिवर्जयेत्‌ | 
पितरस्तस्य तं मासं नेराऱ्यं प्रतिपेदिरे ॥ 


. 


श्राद्धदाता च भोक्ता च मेथुनं योऽधिगच्छाति । 
पुरीषे तस्य तं मासं पितरः शेरते वशाः(?) n 
“तद यथा-जडबधिरान्धाश्वित्रि कुष्ठी कुनखीश्यावदन्तवार्द्धुषिक' 
द्‌वळकवाणिकूषटर......चिकित्सकपौनभवकाणडिल्पोपजीविपतित...... कैतव 
धूतं()दाम्मिकपरपरिभाषितप्रश्रृतयः | भवति चात्र शछोकः 
र पतितान्‌ मनुरब्रवीत्‌ | 

वदावक्त। यणो ह्येत... भाजयेत्‌ ॥ 

यत्‌ कुर्वान्ति यदश्षान्ति(?) चच यत्‌ । 

विधिवत्तेन पापेन RR 

अभाजनायास्ते सद्राभिस्ते चाभोज्यास्तथा स्मता 

तभ्यो दाता च भोक्ता च महादोषानवामयात्‌ ॥ 

स्वकमकुळशुद्धानां सत्यस्थानां महात्मनाम्‌ | 

सदा.........स्रीशुद्रकृतानिश्चयाः ॥ 


2 The “न! bet. क्रोध and कुवत appears to be redundant 


4 The portion gj निवेदयेत्‌ is quoted in Devanabhatta's Smrts 


candrika ( Sraddha-kanda ), p, 367 with the following variants:— दुर्भीस्तीर्णार्गि 
for दु... vi, दद्यातू for निवेदयेत्‌ 
' 6 The portion तेरनुज्ञात 


सुजीत is quoted in the same book, p. 363. 
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असमानयाजकाश्व श्रुतविक्रयिणश्र ये । 

अस्य पूर्व प्रजातानां पातितान्‌ मनुरबवीत्‌ ॥ 

असस्कृताध्याया(?)श्व ये तमो विशान्ति ते घोरम्‌ ॥ 

इति वेवस्वतोऽनवीत्‌ i 

बह्मविक्रायेके(!) विष्ठा भेषजे एयशोणितम्‌। 

न्टद्वळक दृत्तमप्राति्ठं वाद्धषिके ॥ 

ag वाणिजके दृत्तं नेह नामुत्र तद्भवेत्‌ । 

भस्मनीव हुतं हव्यं दत्तं पौनर्भवे भवेत्‌ ॥ 

अवधूतमवज्ञातं सरोषं विस्मयान्वितम्‌ | 

छरारापे न भोक्तव्यमन्नं संस्कारवाजितस्‌ ॥ 
इत्योशनसे - पञ्चमोऽध्यायः ॥ 


97 


अथ विक्रयाध्यायं व्याख्यास्यामः | तत्राविक्रेयाणि ब्राह्मण भवन्ति— 


कुखुम्भनलिकाशाकं वृन्ताकं NAF तथा i 
भक्षणात्‌ पतते (ति!) क्षिप्रमपि वेदान्तगो द्विजः ॥ 
सवेषामेव पापानां संकरे समुपास्थिते | 
दशसाहस्तमभ्यासो गायऽ्या शोधनं परम्‌ ॥ 
agh WW नोक्तं... ...महापातकनाइानम्‌ | 
प्राजापत्येन कृच्छेण शाध्यते नात्र संशयः ॥ 
इत्योशनसे षष्ठोऽध्यायः ॥ 
नाह्मणस्यापराघेषु चतुयुंगे विधीयते | 
गुरुतल्पे सुरापाने स्तेन्यनाह्मणहिंसयोः ॥ 
गुरुतल्पे भगः कायेः...... -.. सुराध्वजः | 
स्तेये च ॥ 
अपरेषां तु amati qug: प्राणान्तिको भवेत्‌ l 
न तावदू ब्राह्मण हिंस्यात्‌ सवपापेष्ववास्थतसू ॥ 


7-8 Same as Manu, III. 181, with तथा for दत्त (1.8), rgsr for भवेतू । 
प्रभतीनि has been quoted in the Krtya-kalpataru, 


13-14 The portion zrí&a ... 


IDES llows 


27-28 Manu, IX, 237, appears to read the same verse as fo 


तळतण्डुळक्षारघतगुडमधुछवणमांसळाक्षारसकृष्णायसशङ्कशुक्तिविषतुषकृतपस- 
।छळसामगन्धक्षंसरक्तवस्रकोरोयचर्मकम्बलप्र्रतीनि। मये मद(दय!)मपेयमानि- 
Wel तढू यथा । तत्र फाणित......... ...मूलझाकादीन्याविक्रेयाणि | चेटो मत्‌* 
स्यानामभक्ष्यः। तथा सकरशिशुमारश्चाड्लिमिद्क्रव्यादूनकुछ ... ... ... ...... ... 
******भोजनेष्वतिकु ey: | भवति चात्र »छोकः -- 


गरूतल्पे भगः कार्यः स॒रापाने सुराध्वजः | स्तेये च श्वपदं कार्य ब्रह्महण्याशराः पुमान्‌ ॥ 


13 | Annals, B.O. R.1.] 
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दश स्थानानि दण्डस्य[तन्मनो(१)]रनुशासनम्‌ | 
त्रिषु वणेषु-सामान्यं बाह्मणस्त्वक्षतों भवेत्‌ ॥ | 
येन येन हि... ...हिंस्याच्य़रेय़ांसमन्त्यज; | 
तदेव तस्य छेत्तव्यं निविषहो(1) भवेत्‌ ॥ | 
चक्षुनीसा च कर्णो च हस्तपादौ च TAAR | | 
जिह्वोद्रं तथा AF नवमं............ ॥ 
पूतमाप(*)स्तथा स्थानं पत्रपुष्पफलानि च | | 
लोकोपचीणीन्यातिष्ठेत्‌ प्राजापत्येन कर्मणा |i | 
नद्यः कूपतडागस्तु सरांसि सरितस्तथा । 
असंपुक्तान्यदोषाणि मनुः स्वायं भवोऽबवीत्‌ ॥ 
पाक...............तन्मचुरनवीत्‌ ll 
` सायं प्रातस्तु यः सन्ध्यामस्कन्द्‌ं पर्युपासते । 
जपेत पावनीं देवीं गायत्रीं वेदमातरम्‌ ॥ 
तिलोदकं मूलफलमन्नमभ्युदितं च यत्‌ | 
सर्वेतस्तु परिग्राह्या यञ्च गोमयदक्षिणम्‌(?) ॥ 


age च सुरागन्धमदोषं मनुरवीत्‌ ॥ ` — 
सायंप्रातस्तु यः सन्ध्यामस्कन्दं पर्युपासते । 

जपेत पावनीं देवीं गायत्री वेदमातरम्‌ ॥ 

गवां श्वरथयानानां प्रसंस्तारेण(!) ... ...सदा । 

अप्रशस्ता......... ......श्वाविरासभवाससाम्‌ ॥ 

अझ्निशाकोदक काष्ठे पुष्पमूले फळे तृणे | 

अद्च्ता(!)हरणे चैषां न दोषो मनुरब्रवीत्‌ ॥ 


GOU. soe see cen ७७७ ces coo 


यस्य पुत्रः शाचिर्दक्षः gH वयास धार्मिक: | 
taarat स दोषाणां स तारयति बान्धवम !॥ 
यथा fé वेदाध्ययंन धर्मशास्रमिद्‌ं तथा । 
अध्यतद्य बराह्मणेन... -'--'*पुण्यमर्भाप्सता ॥ i 
_इव्याशनस धमशास्रे सप्तमोऽध्यायः। समाप्त चेद्मौदानसस्मराति' 
` धर्मशात्रम्‌॥ 
l i VIL 124, reds the da DID Ge e VIII, 124 
दश स्थानानि दण्डस्य मनः 
3-4 Manu, VIII. 27 


, pads the last line of last page and this line 5? 
MTS । जिषु वर्णेषु यानि स्युरक्षतो ब्राह्मणो ब्रजेत्‌ ॥ 
बेन कनि ieget thp emme vet as follows = 
E Um ASPEREN: । छत्तव्यं तत्तदेवास्य तन्मनोरनुशासनंस ॥ 
. 17-18 EMT unos 876 repeated in lines 17-18 below. 

y these lines occur ag lines 12-13 above. 
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INDEX OF VERSES IN THE - 
,USANAS-SMRTI 


[ Pratika of each foot of the verses is given. 


Verses have been identified, wherever possible ] 


Pratika Chapter 
अग्निशाकोदके काष्ठे VII 
अथेतान्‌ आंवयेदिद॑ V 
agar हरणे VII 
asdasd ब्राह्मणन | VII 
अनङ्कुष्ठेन ugar V 
अपरेषा- तु वणानां VII 
अप्रशस्ता...( illegible) शा 
अभोजनीयास्ते सदृभिः V 
DEPGECEITLI V 
अव्याप्ताश्वेद्मेध्येन II 


[ Same as Manu, V. 128, with 
slight variations, ] 


असंस्छृताघ्यायाश्व (?) V 
असंपृक्तान्यदोषाणि VII 
असमानयाजकाश्च V 
अस्य पूर्व प्रजातानां - V. 
amia सोमपानाञ्च II 
आपः gar भूमिगंताः गा 


[ Same as Manu, V. 128, with 
variations. | 

कारुहस्तः शुचचिर्नित्यं I 

[ Same as Manu, V. 129, and 
Baudhayana-dharmasaira,l.9. 1, 
with variations. | 


कुशा दर्भाः समाख्याताः V 


कुछम्मनालकाशाकं VI 

Tat श्वरथयानानां VII 

गायच्यछशतं जप्यं IV 
VII 


गरुतल्पे सुरापाने 


Pratika Chapter 
गुरुतल्पे भगः कार्यः VII 
[ Same as Manu, IX. 237. ] 
गुरोरपि न भोक्तव्य V 
चक्षुनांसा च VII 


जपेत पावनी देवी ( Repeated once 
in the same chapter. ) VII 


fergrax तथा VII 
तदत्र तस्य छत्तव्यं | VII 
तरवत्‌ प्रातरञ्यहं IV 


[ Same as Manu, XI. 211, with 
variations. ] 


तन्नदयेदामपाद्रेण V 
तिलोदक मूलफलं VII 
तेभ्यो दाता च V 

Ag wig सामान्य VII 
sage पिवेत IV 

[ Initial portion of two verses. ] 
ददासाहस्रमम्यासो VI 

द्द स्थानानि दण्डस्प VII 


[Same as Manu, VIII. 124, 


with variations.] 


दुहितयोस्तु (?) V 
धमंशास्त्रपराण च IV 
VII 


न aag AIRT 
नद्यः कूपतडागास्तु » 
नष्टदेवलके दत्त 
निमन्त्रितस्तु यः 
[ Initial portion of two verses.] 
नियन्ता स दोषाणां VII 
नियुक्तश्वव यः श्राद्धे V 
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Pratika Chapter 
पञ्चेष दोषास्तु I 
qi अपहं IV 


[ Same as Manu, XI. 211, with 


variations. ] 
पाक... ( illegible ) VII 


पितरस्तस्य तं V 
[ Initial portion of three 
verses. | 
पुरीषे तस्य d V 
पूतमाप(?)स्तथा VII 
प्राजापत्पेन छच्छेण VI 
प्राणाभिघातात्‌ II 
बाले देशान्तरस्थे II 


[ Same as Manu, V. 78, with 
variations, ] 


बह्मविक्रायिके विष्ठा V 
ब्राह्मणस्यापराधेषु VII 
भक्षणात पतते(ति?) VI 
भस्मनीव हुतं V 
asà स्वपापेभ्य: IV 
aa giia यदश्षन्ति V 
यत्तु वाणिजके दत्त V 


[ Same as Manu, III. 181, with 
variations. ] 
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Pratika 


यथा हि वेदाध्ययन 

यदुक्त aa नोक्त 

यस्य पुत्रः gris: 

येन येन fg 

[ Same as Manu, 
with variations. ] 

रात्रो जले स्थितो 

लोकोपचीर्णान्यातिष्ठेत 

बिधिवत्तेन पापेन 

वेदविक्रायेणो ह्येत 

भ्राद्धदाता च भोक्ता च 

पडङ्गाश्चत्वारो वेदाः 

सद्य..... ( corrupt ) 

सर्वतस्तु पारिग्राह्य 

[ Repeated once. ] 

सर्वेषामेब पापानां 

सायं प्रातस्तु 


Chapter 
VII 
VI 
VII 
VII 
VIII. 279, 


VI 
VII 


[ Initial portion of two verses. ] 


स्तेये च ( illegible ) 
Slaw च छरागन्धं 
स्वकमंकुलशद्धानां 


VII 
VII 
V 


REWA STONE-SLAB INSCRIPTION OF 
VIJAYASIMHA KALACURI 
( dated K. E, 96x — A. D. 1208 to 1212) 


BY 
S. K. DIKSHIT 


When first noticed in 1936, this inscription was found by 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti "deposited in the guard-hall of the old 
palace of Rewa ”.! The record is inscribed in 19 lines, most of 
which are found broken off at the end, since the left side ( proper ) 
of the stone appears to have been destroyed by some acoident: 
Thus, one is often required to restore conjecturally one or more 
letters at the end of each of these lines, with the aid of other 


inscriptions of this period. 


The language of the record is Sanskrit, and the characters, 
Devanagarl. From the beginning to the end, it runs in prose, 
and probably without many punctuation marks,°possibly because 
most of it consisted of only one sentence. As to the orthographical 
peculiarities due mostly to the local pronunciation, it is commou 
to find in the records of this period the change of $ into s, except 
in Sri, which is, however, written mostly correctly. The present 
inscription is no exception to this rule. But special attention 
may be drawn to the word " Kegsava”’, which is written as 
“Kasaya” in this inscription as well as in the Lal Pahar Rock 
Inscription of Narasimhadeva Kalaouri, This, therefore, can be 


taken to have been the local pronunciation of the word “ Kesava ? 
We find the word “ Laksmana " also written 


i À d d is th 0 unciation 
i S L kh pa २ hich, indee 118 e pron 
inaccu rately 88 a ap W. : s à T 


or the form of that word in the Braja-bhasa, 
and the Baghelkhandt, even today. 


1 Mirashi, Vol. I, p. 365. 


? This is often written as “ Lashapa, ” though pronounced as ^ Lakhaga 7 
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The record belongs to king Vijayasirhha of Tripurl—evidently 
of the Kalacuri dynasty—mentioned as “meditating upon the 
feet of Vàmadeva" ( Vàmadevapádánudhyáta" )!, The latter 
expression occurs also in the records of other dynasties, though 
it is mainly used in the case of Karna, Ya$nhkarna, Narasimha 
and Jayasimha of the Kalacuri dynasty, before king Vijaya- 
Sirha used it. It is also found, peculiarly enough in the 
Dhureti Copper-plate Inscription of Trailokyamalladeva Candella 
in the case of that king,—and obviously, this was in imitation 
of the practice of the Kalacuris, although it was never follow- 
ed previously by any of his predecessors. Nay, such an imitation 
is to be found also in the case of the feudatory Kumarapala of 
Karkaredi* But by no means was-any of these an instance of 
blind copying. At any rate, when it is done twice and in the 
case of entirely unconnected persons, the probability of doing it 
" blindly " becomes attenuated. Mm. V, V. Mirashi, who suggests 
it, has, however, interpreted this phrase as alluding to à remote 
ancestor of the Kalacuris: If so, this was quite a strange 
practice, not paralleled anywhere else indeed, in the ancient 
‘records, And on the basis of these titles, he has claimed for that 
very early hypothetical ancestor quite an important place in 
ancient Indian history.3 Curiously enough, even according to this 
savant, that king is not known to have left any oontemporary 
records, to support these claims made on his behalf. The truth is, 
that it was a common practice for a ruling king to meditate on the 


i ze ‘e meaning eran, see * Dhureti Copper-plate Insoription 
a yamalla-deva Can 


lla ( dat E " — न ubli- 
shed by us elsewbere, : (dated K, E 963) " whioh is being rep 


The attempt on the part of Mm. V, 


: D A eee V. Mirasbi to read the letters “ Vagha- 
r&jadeva " as Vamarajadeva, " 


in 1 iv lahkara- 

rea So neon काम 

record arasy differs from the “ gha ” found Bero Mirashi, Vol. I, p. 175; 8180 

moot estat) We are, therefore, inclined to endorse the reading of Rei 

BehadanHitelaliewholwasthoraragu, Point out that“ Vagharüjadeva" Was 

an early member of this dynasty, His Correct name sho db «y aghrarsjs’ 
deva" in Sanskrit, u [ yag 

* Ind. Ant, XVII, p. 2031. 

3 irashi Vol. i UM 

vd a their footnotes, Also see Mim. Mirashi's 


Indian Studies” presented to Dr, ए. Was " ie of Eastern an 
2 ; De 5 
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feet of his father, and this father used to meditate his.own, and so 
on and so forth, when more than one meditations are mentioned, 
Such meditation may thus be mentioned for generations, but 
never with the omission of generations, It should, moreover, be 
remembered that in none of these records, where " Vàmadeva is 
mentioned, do we find the father of the rulirg king mentioned, 
Further, the titles “ Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja-Parame- 
švara ”, found used in the case of most of these “ Vamadevas” of 
the Kalacuri dynasty, are the actual titles used by their respective 
fathers, when they were themselves ruling; and itis similar 
titles that are found used in the records of other dy nasties— where 
these titles are used in the case of the meditated predecessor, even 
as he himself used them in his life-time. It was, perhaps, not 
felt quite ap; ropriate in this locality to mention the name of the 
father, out of respect towards him or following the injunction in 
a famous couplet,’ 

As to the date of this record, we can only quote the observa- 
tions of Mm, V. V. Mirashi:— “The inscription bears in line 17 
8 date in three digits, the first two of which are probably 9 and 
6. The third digit is completely effaced. But as the Dhureti 
inscription of Trailokyamalla shows that the Candellas occupied 


the territory round Rewa in K. 963, the third digit of the date 


must have been 0, 1, or 2: The date must evidently be referred 


to the Kalacuri era, The corresponding Christian cate will, 
therefore, range from 1208-9 to 1210-11 A. C. ”.? 
King Vijayasithba himself assumes here the same sovereign 
titles—alter his father, according to our interpretation—and some 
others, which are also found in his Rewa Cspper-plate Inscrip- 


tion, dated Vikrama Samvat 1253 ( 2 A.D a ). These ee 
lay claims to his overlordship of “ Trikalinga , & country whic 


is distinguished from the country of Kalinga yea ar 
juxtaposed with Vehgl in some passages, 83 1s already sho 


by some scholars.‘ 


ति अयस्कामों न शृह्णीयाज्ज्येष्ठापत्य- 
1 Of “ आत्मनाम mim नामातिकृपणस्य च । श्रयस्कार्मा pri 


RUE ie Vol. 1, p. 366 It is just possible that the third digit bere could 
irashi, Vol, 1, p. 966. t 
even be 3: but this is not probable. Cuna r NEN 8.6. 


3 Mirashi, Vol. I, p. 361. 
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Further, we come across & somewhat enigmatic title, “ Nija. 
bhujoparjjit-asvapati-gajapati-narapati-raja( jya )-trayadhipatj 7A 
which lays claim to his having himself conquered the three 
kingdoms of A$vapati, Gajapati and Narapati! Evidently 
this title was borrowed by him from his predecessor, as shown 
below. We know that the imperial Gurjara—Pratiharas of 
Kanauj called themselves Hayapatis, which is the same as Asva- 
patis, The Arab chronicles, dealing with the Muslim conquest of 
Sind and the Punjab, often speak of the excellent cavalry of the 
Jurz or Gurjara—Pratihara king of northern India, A Khajuraha 
inscription (in Laksmana or Vaikuntha Temple ) refers to the large 


! Mm, Mirashi is inolined to read this after correction as “nija ... .. 
raja-trayadhipatya, ” which would refer to the three kings, and not the three 
kingdoms as here. If we take in acocunt the question as to what the holder of 
this title is supposed to have actually obtained ( uparjita ) by the strength of 
his own arms, then we may probably have to answer this question with refer- 
ence to" Adhipatya” and not ''rüjya-traya." In this sense, the interpreta- 
tion put on the phrase, and the correction thereof given, by Mm. Mirashi, are 
unassailable. None the less, it is not very diffioult to imagine that this mistake 
would have not been so consistently copied and recopied, just blindly, if there 
had not been a really more fundamental reason, One of the most important 
mistakev of the Indian epigraphists has been, indeed, to ignore the significance 
of what are loosely termed as the * orthographical mistakes.” In reality, 
many of these which are found consistently even in very learned insoriptional 
poems, etc., are due to the then current pronunciation of that locality. We 
feel that here, too, this phenomenon was not inconsequentially responsible for 
this consistent mistake. To explain, all these copyists of the insoriptions, in 
which this mistake is found, had copied the mistake, only sinoe they under- 
stood it in a more simple manner, by making the ruler the “lord” ( adhipati ) 
ofthethree kingdoms that were acquired by the ruler. In this, they were 
aided by ona current pronunciation of those days, by which the lattor ‘ Jya” 
could very likely be missed for the Sanskritio “ Ja ” in this region near Marathi 
area, where anoiner “Ja” (pronouced like ५ Tz") was probably already in 
ee d e Sanskritio “Ja,” these people could not distinguish the 
: dede ME E " Rajya-trayadbipati, ” they wrote 
acceptable in this Osca th eT Peck migorn emendati oni M 

: » taan Prin. Mirashi's, Tt must, perhaps be 
pointed out here that some later inscriptions inoludi t 

G : h uding the Bhadavana Gran 
of Govindachandra of Kanauj, found at Kamauli, a न nd 

» appear to split up the compou 


into two, viz, Nijabhujoparjjita Sri Ka ; 

japati. i-rüj .r--&anyakubjadhipatya and Aévapati- 
GEGEN Ncrapatiay ai ya-trayadhipati, perhaps bein a fth mmati- 
cal error in the earlier grant, Tt g aware of the gra 


p. 293). » Of course, belongs to the North, (E, I. XIX, 
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cavalry of a Gurjara-Pratlhàra king, whose descendant 18 men- 
tioned as Hayapati We know that the Orissa Copper-plate 
Inscription of Purusottamadeva characterises that ruler as 
" Gajapati"*- and " Gaudesvara", and that the Kharod Stone 
Inscription of Ratnadeva (dated K. E, 933 ) ealls the king of 
Kalihga-de$a a Gajüdhisa? Victory over a Gajapati is also claim- 
ed in Krsnadevaraya’s Srirahgam Copper-plate Inscription of 
S. E. 1436, for his father Narasa.t Prin. Mm. V. V. Mirashi draws 
our attention to the fact that the king of the populous East 
( Prácyah) had received, according to the H«süan Ch’uang, the 
title of the “ Lord of men ".5 

The title of having become the lord of these three kingdoms 
appears to have been used hy numerous rulers, including those 
of the Kalacuri dynasty of Tripurl, the Gahadavala dynasty of 
Kanauj, and even one Candella ruler. Among the Kalacuris, 
Karna ( LaksmI-karna) appears to have been the first to assume 
this title: He did it first, for whatever reason, a little earlier 
than K. E. 810 (A, D. 1058), when the Sarnath Stone-slab 
Insoription was issued; and it appears to have been continued by 
his successors Ya$ahkarna, Gayakarna, Narasimha, Jayasimha, 
and Vijayasimha. With his conquest of portions of the empire 
of the Gurjara-Pratlháras and the kings of Vanga and Kalinga, 
as evidenced by inscriptional references, Karna Kalacuri could, 
perhaps, legitimately claim this title. Karna had extended his 
dominions to, and issued some grants from, the Banaras-Sarnath 
region: And, no doubt, the Gahadavala rulers like Candradeva 
and Govindacandra, who called themselves “Lord of Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj)", etc., but who issued most of their charters from 
Candravatl, Varanasi ( Banaras), and other places in Banaras 
district, copied some portions of the grants of their predecessor in 


1 Cf, Khajuraha Vaikuntha (or Laksmana ) Temple Insoription :— 
* , ,.. साहिस्तस्मादवाप पृथुतुरगबलेनाठ हेरम्बपाल | 
तत्सूनोदेवपालात्तमथ हयपतेः प्राप्य निन्ये प्रातिष्ठा co E 

2 Int, Ant, I, p. 354:— “ वीरश्रीगजपतिगउडेश्वर-नवकोटि-कनाटक- लवगश्वर-श्रॉ- 


n ” 


पुरुषोत्तमदेवमहाराजा डर ” 
* Mirashi, II, p. 537. 
i RI, XVIII, p. 161. 
5 Mirashi, Vol. I, Intro., p. oi. 
14 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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that region (viz, Karna). Thus we find a whole verse originally 
composed in praise of the Kalacuri kings, taken over and 
slightly altered, with the substitution of “Candra” for " Karna”, 
in the Candràvat! Copper-plete Inscription of the Gahadavala 
ruler Candradeva.! It is not for nothing that in the Basahi 
Copper-plate Inscription of Govindacandradeva dated V. 8, 
1161 (- A. D. 1104), king Candradeva is said to have been 
chosen by the earth as her husband after the demise of Bhoja 
and Karna. The assumption of the title of the overlord of Asva- 
pati, Gajapati and Narapati was only a logical sequel to suoh 
imitation, and need not be actually taken literally ; and similar 
was the case, one may confidently assert, also with the descendants 
of Karna, who, too, merely imitate the “Indian Napoleon" in 
assuming the grandiloquent titles, without probably validating 
that claim by conquest of arms: In most cases this title begins 
with “ Nija-bhuj-oparjita ", which, thus, becomes in the real 
Sense meaningless in the case of all these imitators.. This ia 80, 
not only in the case of Yasahkarna, Geyakarna, Narasimha, and 
Jayasimha, but also ih that of Vijaya-sirnha of the present 
record. 

A careful comparison of the readings of many of the names 
and titles, given by us below, and those given by Mm. V. V. 
Mirashi will show that they differ in many cases. This is mainly 
due to the fact that the learned author reads mainly from the 
estam-pages, supplied to bim by the Department of Archaeology, 
and not from the stone itself, Thus, the name of the * Maha-Pratt- 
a as AERTS, us) from the record on the stone proper, is 
हा ma-simha", which is, indeed, fairly clear there ( Line 9th). 
he reading of this portion, therefore, as given by Mm, V. V. 
Mifashi, cannot: be accepted; and this has a somewhat serious 
Sell stg aq tern aie 10 10४ 

*ripàla and Malayasimha, as found 
EM 5 ureti Copper-plate Inseri tion, Malay8- 
simha had at the time of ‘this record the E of only 8 


o AN : D 
Mah&-M&ndslika Di whereas in the other record, he enjoys 2 
much higher designation anq importance 


(tii. _ 1 Ibid., p. ci, fn, 11, 
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Further, the name of the Maha—Pradhana has no legs than five 
syllables ending in “ Sirha ", as far as can be made out from the 
letters still visible on the stone (Line 7th ) Mm. Mirashi has 
here conjecturally restored, on the analogy of the Kumbhi 
Copper-plate record of Vijayasimha (dated K. E. 932) only two 
‘syllables “ Kik1”, without taking into account the fact that the 
Kumbhi plates are removed from the present one by about thirty 
years or 80,! The letters following *artha-lekhI ”—which apparent- 
ly signifies the " Samaharta " of the Kautillya Arthasastra— may 
possibly have included " Thakkura ” as conjectured by Prin, V. V. 


Mirashi, since the Kumbhi Copper-plate Inscription, which offers 
a fairly close parallel to the present record, in some respects does. 
The Arthalekh! was apparently an officer of high rank, and is 
mentioned not only in this, but also in the Jabalpur Copper- 
plate Inscription of Jayaairnha (dated K. E. 918) and the Kumbhi 
record, before the (Maha-)Sandhivigrahika and the ( Maha-)Pratl- 
hira. The names of these two officials are given here as ' Kasava’ 
and ‘Lakhana’, which, as shown above, are apparently local 


forms of Ke$ava and Laksmana, respectively. 


The next important official mentioned in the record is the 
“ Maha-Mandalika", On a comparison with the earlier Kala- 
curi records, ‘like the Goharwa Copper-plates of Karna ( dated 
in the 7th regnal years), the Khairha Copper-plates of Yasah- 
karna (dated in K. E. 823), and the Jabalpur Copper-plates 
Inscription of Jayasimha ( dated 918),? it would appear that the 
word Maha~Mandalika”, found in the present record and in the 
Dhureti Copper-plate Inscription of Trailokyamalladeva Candella 
(dated K. E, 963), replaces the word Maba-Samanta [o the 
earlior inscriptions. The next officer, whose CONF HO Js 
discernible in the record, is probably a ( Kotta- pala, as Prin. 
Mirashi has probably correctly guessed. The record then P 
to give his namo as " Ranaka 7, which is 30 i 
indeed, the author of it has not forgotten to give it imme a y 
after dict word. During this period, we find the words “ Ranaka 


1 Mirashi, Vol. II p. 645. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 252, 289, 299f. 
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and“ Mabà-Rànaka ” being used to signify Ksatriya dignitaries; 
and there can be little doubt that these words are to be derived 
from “ Rajanyaka’’ of more ancient literature.’ ? 


The present inscription mentions, in addition, one Vimala. 
giva, as being a Rajaguru (Royal Preceptor) at this time, 
Evidently, he is to be identified with VimalaSiva II of the Matta- 
maytra-vamsa of Gorgi (Golaki-matha), who was a con- 
temporary and Rajaguru of king Jayasimha of the Kalacuri 
dynasty of Tripurl and king Trilokya-malla-deva Candella: 
Thus he lived through three regimes, and was recognized as a 
royal preceptor by each successive king, in whose dominions 
Gorgi fell in successive periods. From other records we know 
that he mastered the Vedas, performed yātrās (or pilgrimage) to 
Prabhasa (near Somanatha-pattana) in the extreme West, 
Gokarna ( =Gokarna-Mahaballgvara ) in the extreme South, Gaya 
and other places, aud ७६080 mathas, sattras, etc., for the con- 
venience of the Vatrikas (pilgrims ) like himself, and also temples 
like Kirtisvara, in memory of his preceptor (guru) named 
Kirtisiva? 

In the end we come to the names of the taxes, from which the 
land, granted to the donee, was exempted; and last of all we have 
the pious wish that this grant should last as long as do the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Earth. We find the last totally missed 
by Mm. Mirashi becaue of the faulty or imperfect estampage. 


कवक ene eee O Possibly in the Meghadtta, 


the word : ri- 
ya dignitary ” rather than an ordi occurs in the sense of a “Kgat 


nary ५५ Ksatriya” in th ; g 
R 2 3 e following verse + 
राजन्यानां सितशरशतैर्यत्र गाण्डीवधन्वा maea कमलान्यभ्यवपन्युखानि ॥ ” 

? Mirashi, Vol. I, Intro., p. olviii, 
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REWA STONE-SLAB INSCRIPTION OF 
VIJAYASIMHA KALACURI 
(DATED KE, E. 96x = A. D. 1208-1212 ) 


Ral] स्वस्ति[[* ] श्रीमात्रे(स्त्रि)पुरी तः परमभटारकम[हाराजा*-] 


घिराजपरसे[स्व] (श्व)र-श्रीवामदेव-पादानुध्या[तपरम*-] 


भट्टारक-महाराजाधिराज[प] र[मेस्व] (श्व) र [परममाहेस्व*] (श्व-) 


र-त्रिकलिं गाथिपतिनिज भु[जोपाजितास्व (श्व)पतिगज*-] 
पाति-नरपति-राज(ज्य) त्रयाधिपतिश्रीम।द्र[जयसिंह^-] 


देव-चरणा[ः।*] अदेह श्रीर्मान्महाराज्ञी] ्रीमहा[कुमार--श्रीमरँ] 


हा-प्रधान-ठ[कुरैँ]र[!क मळ*ँ|सिंह-अर्थलेखि-[ठक्कुर*] 
क(के)स (झ)व-सांधिविग्राहिक(!) ्रीलख (क्ष्म)ण[महाप्रती-] 


हार-श्रीभीमसिंह[ - -- - श्रीमहा- ] 
मं(मां)डलीक श्रीमलयसी(सिंह[महा- --- ] 
"oe E [! कोड ] 


पाल-राणक-श्रीमद्राजगु रु-श्रीविमल[सि(शि)व*] 

- - रेवा-पत्तळायां धोद्ववाह - - 

--- - जक स - - कृषि-साप्रम- 

धूक-[सर*]गो प्रू चार*] ठृणो द्विदादि-सक[ठ*] 
भाग-कार्म[त*]-वाड-प्रवागि-कर-सब्बा[दाय]-सह(हि)[तः] 
-सिन त[चचाप्रवत्ते(त्त इ)ति ॥ संव[त](त्‌) ९९४ 
जा(या)वर्तात्‌] चंद्राकं(क)-म[हि](ही)- - - 
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BUDDHISM —RECAST ( A Philosophical analysis ) 
BY 
H. VEDANTASASTRI 

Born in the Sixth Century B. C., Lord Buddha promulgated 
a new faith, which, for a long period, exercised tremendous 
influence in several matters, social, political, religious and 
philosophical, not only in India but in the whole of the continent 
of Asia. The Buddha refused to accept the Vedas as infallible; 
on the contrary, he drew his inspiration mainly from the philo- 
sophy of Kapila, the ancient Samkhya system, which went a long 
way off from India and attracted the philosophical thinkers of 
Greece. 

In course of time, the philosophical doctrine of Buddhism 
underwent four stages of development ; and- the advocates for the 
stages became known as Vaibhasika, Sautrantiks, Yogacarin 
alias Vijfanavadin and Madhyamika alias Sanyavadin 
respectively. 

The Yogacarins held that the only truth is Vijiüna; it is the 
Paramartha ; it is also known as Alaya-Vijfidna ; whereas another 
kind of Vijñāna is called Samvrti-Vijüana, which is also called 
Citta and of which the source is the aforesaid Alaya-Vijiana. 
The objective world is Citta-drsya that is what is seen of Mind 
itself in many places, The Yogavasistha Ramayana, the probable 
date of the composition of which is, according to Dr. B. L. 
ATREYA, the Sixth Century A. D., couches up the idea in the 
following way :— 

“Tat कारणमर्थानां तस्मिन्‌ साति जगत्त्रयम्‌। 


तास्मन्‌ SUD जगत्‌ क्षीणं तत्‌ चिकिल्स्यं प्रयत्नतः ॥ ” 
The doctrine of the Madhyamikas Se 
alias Asatkbyativada, in as much, the 
world is nothing but emptiness, 
terized with six forms of emptin 
Bhava-Svabhava-Stnyata, Apr 
yata,Nirabhilapya-Sinyats and 
Vijfiana is the Great emptiness, Mahā- 
Aryya-Jnana-Maha$ünyata and if is 
as it is this, which appears as the wor 


ct is known as Sünyaváda 
y hold that the objective 
Persons and things are charac- 
ess, Such as Laksana.-Sunyat&, 
acarita-Sünyata, Prakrarita-Sün- 


Sünyatà or Paramartha- 


thus the ultimate reality: 
ld-which ig by all means 
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— mercenaries 


Buddhism-Recast III 


unreal. As regards the un-reality of the material world, the 
Yoga-Vasistha affirms the following :— 
“ न किस्विदाप ASRA सत्यं तेन हताव्मना। 
चित्रं दृग्धदारीरेण जनता विप्रखम्यते |? 

And as regards the un-reality of the Ego, it says the 
following :— 

* प्रमार्जितेहमित्यस्मिन्‌ पदे स्वयमपि gau i 
प्रमाजिता भवन्त्येते सर्वं एव दुराधयः ॥ ”' 

As regards Sinya, being the ultimate reality, it avere as 
such :— 

^ अञ्चून्यामिव यच्छून्यम्‌ यस्मिन्‌ शून्ये जगत्‌ स्थितं | 
समो घेसाति यच्छून्यम्‌ qz परमात्मनः ॥ ” 

Notice here, how the Doctrine of the two sections, namely 
Yogacarin and the Madhyamikas of the Mahaydna Sect has been 
taken Verbatim in the Yogavasistha; but still there is noticeable 
an attempt at compromise, as it is evident from the last sentence 
namely “agi परमात्मनः”, The Bhagavadelta, which is, to quote 
Dr. S, N. Das Gupta, a canonical work of the Ekanti Vaisnavas, 
declares (ch. 15 $loka 17 ) this Paramatma as the uttama Purusa, 
higher than the un-conscious and the conscious and it is the 
sustainer of the world, the Lord; and Yogavasistha calls Sünya 
„as the true nature of this Paramatma, a fact, which clearly 
brings home the idea that herein is to be found an attempt 86 
compromise between the Negative philosophy of Buddhism emal 
the Positive philosophy of the orthodox. Again, the Bhagavata, 
which is just like the Gita a work-nay the most authoritative 
work of the Ekanti Vaisnavas, declares that nd 
knowledge is the ultimate reality ; and if is which is ९ by 
three names, Brahma, Paramatma and Bhagavan (1.2.11). Thus 
according to Bhagavata, these three are interchangeable ae 
The “ Sarva- Vedānia-siddhānta-Sarva-Sañńıgraħa”, 8 work, S 
authorship of which is ascribed to DBE न्न त e A 
“ यत झूत्यबादिला e यत: » Le ars 
-Vüdins called Brahma, we, (the MayiBe endum se fo ae 
of the Schoo! of Sankara, call Brabma)”. Herd Dale 

"aci omise between the 
: very clear attempt at bringing about a compr Br e 
Sünya of the Madhyamikas and the Brahma, as unders 


the school of Acaryya Sankara. 
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The Ac&ryya was born in 788 A. D. in the Malayalam region 
and is accredited with a ceaseless Campaign against the predomi. 
nance of Buddhism, which he said was non-Vedic. Ultimately, 
his efforts succeeded in crying a halt to the advance of Buddhism, 
He was a disciple of Govinda Yogi from whose pen, no book 
has yet reached us. Govinda Yogi was a disciple of Acaryya 
Gaudapada, the author of Mandukya Kaürika and perhaps also of 
8 commentary on the Samkhya Karika of Iévara Krsna who 
was, as it is affirmed by Padmapada, a disciple of Sankara born in 
Bengal. Evidently Gaudapada flourished in the eighth century, 
when Buddhism was the prevailing faith in Bengal and, be it 
said here to the credit of the faith, it succeeded in rescuing the 
country from Matsyanyaya into which it was thrown after the 
death of the last ruler of the Candra dynasty, by supplying 
inspiration for the election of (300818, a Buddhist, as the King of 
Bengal.. Gaudapada was under the spell of Buddhism and 
faithfully adopted its philosophical tenets in his Mandukya 
Kürika, simply with a view to confer upon the same Vedic 
affiliation, Thus Gaudapada has borrowed the terms Vijñāna 
and Citta and the principle underlying in the eight Vijfianas 
of the Buddhists has been strictly adhered to by him in the fourth 
Prakarana, namely the A/a/asantiprakarama of his Karika; and 
the two forms of ego-less-ness (Nairátmya), that is, ego- 
less-ness of things as well as of persons has been stated by him 
in several Karikas and discussed throughout the aforesaid 
Prakarana, He has also accepted the Sünyat& versus Aganyata 
theory of Buddhism ; and as he has done so, he has been supposed 
to have been himself a Buddhist by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta. 

Acaryya Sankara did imbibe the spirit of Gaudapada, his 
grand preceptor, and took upon himself the burden of leading the 
doctrine of Gaudapada to ity culmination, 
pe rtt e Rea aon of Tudia aro idl ÈY 
the eleven old and princi ia d Me gtnejupanisadsyor No. 
: d Pal upanisads, the Ny&ya-prasthánb 
i e. the Brahmasüttras, as well as the Smrti- ie 

i rti- prasthàna, 
the Bhagavat Gita, Gaudapada couched up hi iews 1, ७. the 
Buddhistio tenets in a Kariks, attached ६ th p his views i. d 
No other Karika on any other ypan; Othe Mandukya ८५०१४९८ ' 
Panisad was composed by hit: 
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neither he has quoted any authority of the orthodox school; on 
the other hand he has referred to the Buddha by way of authority 
in several places of his work ( vide Karika, 4, 19; 4,88), Sankara, 
in his part, transplanted the same in aforesaid three prasthánas 
and with a view to do so, he has interpreted the aforesaid works 
of the Prasthanas in the light, he bas imbibed from his Parama- 
guru, as he has himself admitted it in his introduction to the 
Brahmasittras ; and it is interesting to note that he bas quoted no 
other eartier authority to buttress his d‘eirine, save and except 
Gaudapada whom he refers to as “ Sarnpradaya-Vid”. Hence the 
Sampradaya, the chief aim of which was to incorporate the 
Buddhistic doctrine into the philosophy of the upanisads originat- 
ed with Gaudapada and reached its culmination at the hands of 
his grand disciple, Acaryya Sankara. But the conception of 
Māyā as advocated by the Ac&ryya does not stand in the good 
grace of the Brahmasüttras; indeed, therein the term has been 
used only once, and that, too, with reference to dream-creation, 
on the other hand, the conception of the Maya, as found in the 
Viveka-cüdümami of the Acaryya, (allies well with the concep- 
tion of the same, as found in the Lankavatüra Süitra an 
authoritative work of the Buddhists; and the same may be said 
of the un-reality of the world as based on his doctrine of Vivarta. 
It is an exact echo of the theory as found in the Bhramapada 
(Vide slokas 279 and 170) The Brabmarütíras, on the other 
hand, speak of no Vivarta, but Parinama, couched up in the 
Sittra *' आत्मकृतेः परिणामात ”. 

Thus the monism of Sankara i 
transplanted in the orthodox philosophy, 


it is for this reason that Bhatta Bhaskara, 
i 1 but anterior to 

B ü imself posterior to Sankara 

E esI pal commentators, has openly 


Rāmānuja and all other piincipa E x eae 
declared that the Mayavada of Acaryya Sank aie dE 
with the Mayavada of the Mahajtiana school of Bu id Is - "s 
has been followed by Madhvacarya in his commentary 


8 but the Buddhistic doctrine, 
gaid to be Vedic; and 
a commentator on the 


1175 hiksu in 

Brahmasüttras, in the thirteenth century, by M. e: 
i ) ü i Bixteer 

his Sümkhya-prevacana-bhasya Jn the i his Paramátma 


e same century 


Sti Jiva Gosvami of th 
मु Kaviraja of th 


Bandarbha and by Krsnadáss 
15 [ Annals, B. O. R.L] 


e seventeenth century, 
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in his immortal work, Caitanya-Caritamrta. Some of them 
have not failed to accuse Sankara, on the authority of Padma- 
puràna as Pra3schana Bauddha, i. e., a Buddhist in the guise of 
follower of the Vedas; and recently Dr. Asutosh Sastri hag 
declared in his Advaita-Vada-Vedantadarsana, that there is no 
material difference between Buddhism and Sankara-cult. 

Dr. Tarachand has tried to show in his " The influence of 
Islam Indian Culture”, that the monism of Sankara has come 
from Islam; but the above discussion of ours has completely 
disproved it, 

Now, a question arises; it is this!—“ Was Gaudapada the 
first man to attempt at incorporating Buddhism in the orthodox 
philosophy ? We have seen that the Yoga-Vasistha is a work of 
this school and if the assertion of Dr. Atreya be correct, 
namely that it was composed in the sixth century A. D.; then, we 
are to say, at least, in the present state of our knowledge, that it 
was the compiler of this work, who took the field for the first 
time. But one thing, this work has got some Paurànika touch, 
tbe listener being Rama-candra and the speaker, Valmiki. 
The composition of this work is more or less on the Pauranika 
method, stories, being incorporated therein. Hence, though 
Gauda was not the first one to take the field, yet he was certainly 
the first one to attempt at incorporation of Buddhism in the very 
body of the doctrine of the upanisads. 

And there was perhaps some justification behind this attempt, 
since Kumarila, who was an elder (senior) contemporary of 
Sankara has affirmed ( vide his Vartika or tho Sabarabhasya on 
Pürva-mImamsa 1.3. 1.) that the doctrines like Vijfiana-vada 
owe their origin to the upanisads, Their chief business was to 
dissuade the people from their too much fondness for the world. 
Recently, Mr. Ram Swaroop has also written in support of this. 
Thus he writes :— 

" The Buddha, his spiritual experiences, and teachings formed 
P of a Hindu tradition. He belonged to the upanisadic heritage. 

e cannot be understood in any other sense, 


understand him in isolation divorced from that t 
he confirmed, enriched and 


The attempt to 
radition which 


; ‘ Tepresented, has only led up to 
misunderstanding and distortion of his teaching” i 


( Organism, July 28, 1958) ` 
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MISCELLANEA 


CARRYING OF MESSAGES IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Bv 
S. V. Souonr 


In examining the Cloud Messenger, an elementary point may 
be considered first viz, the material on which the message was 
ordinarily recorded during Gupta period, before analysing the con- 
tents of the message itself or the route which was advised. 

In ancient India, paper was not in common use, White cotton 
cloth was usually used for writing by administrators or coinmercial 
circles ; and there is evidence to suggest that when an important 
message or communication had to be transmitted over long dis- 
tances, it was written on a piece of cloth, duly sealed and made 
over to messengers who put it inside their blue turbans to ensure 
utmost safety. In fact, a piece of white hand woven cloth was found 
inside a Nalanda seal. Over 500 years after its invention in China, 
I-tsing had to send for paper from China 671 A. D. for copying 
Sanskrit mss. in India. 

This long distance transmission of a message generally meant 
that a piece of white cloth on which letters were written in black 
ink was rolled inside a blue turban which was securely tied over his 
head by the messenger. This turban was usually made of deep 
indigo blue cloth. 

There are two descriptions of such a messenger given by that 
minute observer of contemporary life, Banabhatta, in his biography 
of Harsa -- 

(i) When Mekbalaka brought a message from Krsna, a 
cousin ot Harsa, according to Banabhatta, the message was tied 
inside the blue cirtka cloth whose two ends were kept loose after 
the last knot. 

(ii) When Kurangaka brought a message to Harsa convey- 
द्वत्सटब्बरकर्पटघाटतगाळित- 
परिकालित- 


ae Ee e i ucc see 
“ कार्दूमिकचेलचीरिका नियामितोच्ण्डचण्डातकम्‌ Pige 

` S 
"fuu, अतिनिबिडसूत्रबन्धनिम्नितान्तरालझूतव्यवच्छेद्या CREA 


मूर्धानम्‌ ... ... ”- प्र, 0.17 
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ing news of his father's illness, the very type of the blue cirika 
cloth was referred to by Banabhatta.' 

Kalidasa had in mind this practice when he observed— 

“ जीमूतेन स्वकुशलमयीं हारयिष्पन्प्रदत्तिम्‌ ” | 
— M.I. 4 

Mallinatha pertinendy remarked that “ Jimiita” also meant a 
piece of a “ cloth of water", जीवनस्य मूतः पटबन्घः | ' Pravrtti was 
equivalent to news. 

Thus it was clearly intended to show that this Yaksa wanted 
to use as his agency for carrying his message to distant Alakà, a 
cloud, blue in appearance, ( as several times described subsequently ) 
and not differing in shape from a blue turban with two ends of its 
cloth floating in air. That is why eagerness or autsukya of 
Yaksa to send his message was emphasised. Kalidasa also added 
that a person compelled by passion was unable to distinguish 
between animate and inanimate objects. A message could be 
carried only by a messenger, who can retain it in his memory or 
at least follow the route without being misled. 

A reference was again made to this blue cloth, in a remarkably 
pretty stanza which also refers to surprise overtaking a cultivator 
were he to find on his shoulder, instead of his plough share, such a 
piece of blue cloth. That is how the distinguishing feature of one 
profession would lead to a sense of puzzle or wonder in a member 
of another profession, if detected as having settled upon him, 
without his knowledge, 


This stanza is as follows — 


ee p x 

“ उत्पदयामि त्वयि तटगते स्निग्धभिन्नाञ्जनामे 

स्यः छत्तद्विदद्शनच्छेदगौरस्य तस्य | 

शामामद्रेः स्तिमितनयनप्रेक्षणीयां भावेञी- 

मसन्यर्ते सति swat मेचके वाससीव ॥ ” 

— MI. 59 

t 

was translated by Arthur Ryder as follows— 
Like powder black and sofz I seem to see 


Thire outline on the 


ह mountain slope as bright 


s new-sawn tusks of — — € SS of stainless ivory; NN ivory ; 


— Ane I ER 
दूरादेव लेखगर्मया नीलीरागमेचकरुचा चीरचोरिकया रचितमुण्डमालकमू-- " 


H. C. V. 
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No eye could wink before as fair a sight 
As dark-blue robes upon the Ploughman’s 
shoulder white. 


But this element of humour needs to be brought out more 
clearly — 


( i) Taking plough bearer to be Balarama, Kalidasa had in view 
Balaràma's well known tendency to booze which made his eyes 
roll from time to time. 


Varaha Mihira bas laid down how to make an image of 
Balarama — 
(¢ OS CQ C x o 
"SAI हलपाणमंदावम्रमलोचनश्व कतव्पः । 
बिश्रत्‌ क्रुण्डलमेकं शखेन्दुस्रणालगोरतनुः ॥ ” 
— B. S. Chapter 58 sloka 36. 

Thus Balarama was of extremely fair looking in complexion, 
carrying a plough share in his hand; and had eyes which kept on 
rolling due to his imbibing liquor. 

(ii) The Snow Mountain was also white; and when the dark 
blue cloud approached its slope, it could be compared 10 the 

PP p 
appearance of a fair complexioned Balarama, with his dark eyes 
filled with collyrium-provided, those eyes could remain steady for 
time. This steadiness was derived from his finding that instead of 
his familiar plough share, there was a light piece of blue cloth. 

( iii) It was this sight which was worth being gazed at. 

Thus three attractive situations have been indicated : first, a 
dark blue cloud touching a wholly white Snow Mountain, a little 
below its top ; second ; Balarama staring at his shoulder; and third, 
a spectator gazing at this rare view with wonder. Kalidasa loved 
turning out such parallel phenomena. ; 

His description of Kailāsa as mountain which looked like freshly 
cut tusk of an elephant, is confirmed by actual observation and 
was, obviously, based on reliable accounts from iei fe 
almost similar terms, a great mountaineer, Mallory, he , iis 

: He gious white 
first view of Everest in our century : It was a prodigio 


j he world " 
fang excrescent from the jaw of t ám 
76 of elephant tusks every year was a regular p of 
royal stables in India; and Varāha Mihira has given elaborate 


hints about it. 
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UDBHATA AND THE RASAVADA 


BY 
LALA RAMAYADUPALA SIMHA 


Udbhata was a contemporary of Vamana. He was the 
President of the Sabha of King Jayàplda of Kashmir (A. D. 
719-813) and used to get one lac dinüras daily, as his remunera- 
tion! Vamana, according to Kalhana was a minister of the 
same King. Uduihata's Kavyalamkürasa?igrala is the only work 
published. Pratiharenduraja, the first commentator on this work, 
refers to his another work the Bhamahavivarana? a manuscript 
of which was known to Dr. J. Nobel? Its citations are, however, 
scattered in various Alamkàra works. A third work is also 
attributed to the same pen. The commentary of Abhinavagupta 
on the Natyasastrs, the Vakroktijivita® and the Samgltaratnà- 
kara? clearly refer to a commentary on the Natyasastra by 
Uubhata. The reference in the Samgitaratnakara is very 
conclusive : 

व्याख्यातारों भारतीये छाहटोइभटशङ्गकुकाः । १ 


He, therefore, was not only in the know of the view of Bha- 
maha as regards Rasa but alto that of Bharata, the Rasavadin. To 
Bhamaha, the Rasa was the element which enlivens the poetry? 


¦ विद्वान्‌ दीनारलक्षेण su रुतत्रेतन; । 


मटोऽभूदुङ्भटरतस्य भूभिभर्तुः सभापतिः॥ Kalbana’s Rajataradgini (IV. 495). 


nanna S Cs c ES 
^ विशेषोक्तिलक्षणे च भामहविवरणे भश्ठेद्वंटेनकदेशशब्द एवं व्याख्यातो यथेह्वास्मा- 
ect . 


मिर्निरापतः |  EASLV. (p.15 ) 
3 Foundations of Indian Poetry. ( p, 21 ). 
4 LOCANA pp. 32 and 120 ; KAV, 
5 AB. Vol IL pp, 70, 441 and 451, 


6 VJ. Chapter III. ( Barod 
Ma ( Baroda MS, 7. 196 as referred to by K. S. R. Sastri 


T&S S.R, 1-19. 
१ KA., Pari. V. 8 p. 32. 


pp. 132 & 20; KASS, p. 89. 
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and to Bharata it was the element in the absence of which others 
become useless! So hig views Tegarding the Rasa had to be 
guite in conformiiy with theirs, 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find the following state- 
ment in his Kàvyalamkarasermgraha Which gives ample weight to 
our hy pothesis : 

रसायाधिष्टितं काव्यं जीवडूपतया यतः | 
कथ्यते तद्वसादीनां काव्यात्मत्वं व्यवस्थितम्‌ ॥ ४ 

( As the kavya, which erabodies Rasadi, is taken to be a living 
form, the Rasa ie, therefore, called the soul of poetry ), 

" But ", according to MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, "several circums- 
tances militate against this view”, 

1 “ The verse in question is introduced by Pratihdrenduraja 
with the words ‘tad@huh’ (p.77) and therefore it is merely a 
quotation from some other writer that preceded PratIharenduraja. 

2 “Besides that verse would break the usual order followed 
by Udbhata. That verse occurs in the comment on Kavyalinga. 
After defining Kavyalinga we, naturally, expect an illustration of 
it which is the verse ‘ Chayeyan tava Sesangakanteh kireidanujjvala. 
Vibhusaüghatanadesandar$ayanti dunoti maim’, while if Col Jacob 
be followed, the verse ‘ Rasadyadhisthitam kavyam' would be 
abruptly thrust between the definition of Kavyalinga and its 
example”, 

3 '' Moreover the view that Udbhata approved of Raea as the 
soul of poetry would be opposed to his own COED of ABE 
and the opinicn of the Alarhkarasarvasva ( p. 5) le 
gunalamkaranam prayasah samyameva sucitam ...... tadevamalamkara 
eva kavye pradhanamiti pracyanam matam’ ”.? 

No one oan doubt the fact that this kürika dezo nal form enc 
of the actual text of the “ Alarmkarasara-sa'igrala ठ ieevidont 

i j kavad Oriental Series ( No. LY) 
from the text published in tbe Gae 
DEA i Ti All that I am concerned 
with the Vivrti of Rājānaka Tilaka. 
with is whether this is a statement of Udbhata, or not. 


PES eoan: mada 1 — NS. VI. 0) 99: 
7 न हि रसादृते कश्यिद्थः प्रवतत | 
2 KASLV. p. 90. E um 
® Introduction to the Sahityadarpaya pp. XLIV and XLV; p 
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But, in fact, no argument advanced by the Mahamahopadhyaya 
is convincing and unfallacious Col. Jacob has printed the text 
of Udbhata’s Alamkarasara-samgraha, the manuscript of which 
he found in the Bühler's collaction. It is the text alone, without 
the commentary of Pratiharenduraja.' Therefore, the question of 
authenticity on the grounds of ‘ fadahuh’ found in the commentary 
does not arise. The arguments will, however, be met on the basis 
of the very Nirnaya:àgara Edition containing the Laghuvrtti of 
Pratiharenduraja. 

1 The subject of 'ahuh' in the sentence in question may ba 
any respectable authority preceding Pratibarenduraja There is 
nothing to militate against the inclusion of ' Tdbhatabhattah. 
Moreover, the respect suggested by the number of the verb makes 
it all the more certain that the authority referred to must be 
Udbhata himself; for a commentator holds his own author in the 
highest esteem. There are ample instances of Udbhata’s kariküs 
introduced and referred to by Pratiharenduraja with “ tadaha”, 
“ tadāhuh ” and " taduktam ". 

(1) तदाह :- 

“ दशितेन निमित्तेन निमित्तादर्शनेन च । 

तस्या बन्धो द्विधा लक्ष्ये vsu छलितात्मकः |? 2 
(ii) तदाहु :- 

" इवादेरप्रतीतापि शब्दसंस्कारतः क्कचित्‌ | 

उपमा लक्ष्यतेऽन्यत्र केवछाथोनिबन्धना ॥ ?? * 
(iil ) तदुक्तम्‌ :- 

तथोपमानादाचारे क्यच्प्रव्ययबलोक्तितः । ” 4 
(iv) तदुक्तम्‌ :- 


a > c~ lA = a 
उपमाने कमाण वा कतार वा यो णमृलकषादिगत- 
T T » ति 15 
( y ) तदुक्तम्‌ :- स्तद्वाच्यास & 
कल्पपप्रभातिभिरन्ये श्व area: सा निबध्यते GE qa 
(vi) तदाहु :- 


LL ` A = A 
UN ERTS एत - उक क्ला त? ति, उपसानादाचार” इ “उपसानादाचार” gii 17 
! JRAS.1897 p. 829. ® KASLY p.68. CIN 
4 KASLV. p. 26. 5 KASLY. v. 38, : XLV P. 
1 KASLY. 9 27. ‘7,29. 
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Out of these, first two karikas "have been illustrated by the 
author himself and otherg happen to be portions of the karikas 
composed to bring home the conception and forms of upama, they 
do form part of Udbhata’s work. Thus the introductory remarks 
“tadahuh” found in the commentary of Pratlbarendur&ja before the 
karika in question can neither prove nor disprove its authorship, - 


2 It does not break the usual order followed by Udbha(a. In 
fact there is no such ‘usual order’ as conceived of by the Maba- 
mahopadhyaya. He does not usually define the figure of speech 
in one karvk@ and then illustrato it Not less than twelve 
alamkàras, out of the forty alamkiras defined and illustrated in 
this work, have been defined and explained in more than one 
karikas. They are anuprüsa, rüpaka? upamd,? prativastupama,! 
Gksepa,> atigayoktt® utpreksa,’ rasavat, lista visesokti,© bhavika, 
and kavyahetu.? In these alarhkaras we find the definition, its 
exposition and then a classification which, of coursa, is as a rule 
followed by illustrations (or an illustration as the case may be). 
The aim of the author was to make the concept of an alamkara 
quite clear to his readers. Ifhe thought that a simple definition 
would suffice he did not go further. But if he found it insufficient 
he either brought it home by adding some other words or gave a 
full-fledged classification and illustrated them all (as in upama, 
rupaka, ete. ). 

It is, therefore, wrong to expect an illustration of kavyalinga 
after its definition which is quite insufficient to male i import 
explicit, It we think a little deeply over the definition of it we 
are bound to take it like that: 

श्रुतमेकं यदन्यत्र स्मतेरनुभवस्य वा। 
gat प्रातिपयेत काव्यलिङ्गं तदुच्यते ॥ À 
T If anything heard becomes the cause of another recolleotion 


avyalinga is said to exist ). 
or experience in a composition, there kavyalinga 18.8 


KASLV. pp. 33-37. 

SLV. pp. 18-31. 7K n 

1 KASLV. pp. 5-7. ? KA s 6 KASLV. pp. i 
र 5 KASLV. pp. 63-67. ° KASLV. pp. 46-49. 


* KASLY. pp. 50-53. £ वाः 
pp s KASLV. pp. 31-33. SL. pp. 87-91. 


7 KASLV. pp. 11-16. oe 
Y KASLY. pp. 57-59.  " KASLVY. pp. 67 
13 KASLY. p. 87. ; 

16 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I.] 
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If this definition is to be held as sufficient, even the Cases of 
svarthanumüna, if described, will become illustrations of the kūvya- 
linga. If one is described to hear of smoke and recollect thereby 
the vyapti " Yatra yatra dhümastatra. tatrágniryathü hi mahünase ” 
arrived st previously by him, it is bound to become a glaring 
illustration of kavyalinga. It was a desideratum to differentiate 


the prosaic logic of the above case from the poetic reason leading 
to the alamkara, 


It is tho liga alone which has been defined in the above 
karika; so he was duty-bound to define kavya also, , and that the 
author does in the karika the authenticity of which hag been 
challenged by Dr. Kane. If it happens to be spurious or to 
belong to some other authority Udbhata’s definition is bound to be 
held as incomplete, too wide, and absurd. 


As a matter of fact this karika has not been “ abruptly thrust 
between the definition of kavyalinga and its example", but it 
Supplements the definition attempted in the karika@ beginning 
from 'érutamekam' ; it brings home the concept of kavyalinga; 
it makes the definition complete, logical and unfallacious. It is 
thus inseparable from the definition of the figure and cannot 
be held as belonging to some alarhkarika other than Udbhata. 
We may, however, take it to be implicit as done by Rajanaka 
Tilaka,' or even a quotation from another work of Udbhata. 

3 As regards the question raise 
in the first half of thia objection 
answer of Prattharendu raja: 


d by the Mahamsahopàdhy&ya 
» it willbe better to quote the 


यज्ञ रसादीनां पूर्वमळंकारस्वमुक्तं तदेवंविधभेदाविवक्षया | 
` तदेव गुणसंस्कृतशब्दारथशरीरस्वात्‌ सरसमेव काव्यम्‌ ॥ 
The author does not want to establish any distinction between 
the alamkarata of Rose and the kavyaimatd of it. Rasa happens 
to be the beauty and the beautifier both. The beauty underlying 
8 poetry is nothing but Rasa ; and Rasa happens to be the beautify- 


ing element in poetry also, Tt ig the char E 
m of d it also 
adde to its charm. postean 


Tee c मल KASSV, p. 51. 


* KASIY, p. 90, 
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BREN, gi happens to be “a staunch advosate of the dhvani 
school according to MM. Dr. 0. V. Kane, defines Rasavad in 
the same manner as is done by Udbhata, He says: 


रसभावतदाभासतत्प्रशमानान्नेबन्धनेन रसवत्प्रेयऊर्जस्विसमाहितानि । * 
And in the Vrtti : 
रसो विद्यते यत्र निबन्धने व्यापारात्माने az । १ 


à So far as the soul of poetry is concerned hs says in the Vrtii- 
Rasddayastu jivitabhutah”.* Under such circumstances if the 
approval of Rasa as tha soul of poetry by Ruyyaka is n t opposed 
to his own definition of Rasavad wby should it be held to be 50, 
80 far as Udbhata is concerned when there is no difference in the 
content of their definitions? For comparison : 
WAT दर्शितस्पष्ट श्वृड़गगा राविरिसों द्यम्‌ | 
स्वशाब्द्स्थायिसंचारिविभावाभिनयास्पदम्‌ 15 

As regards the opinion of the Alamkarasarvasva quoled by the 
Mahamahopadhyaya to support his view, its inaccuracy has bean 
shown in the discussion on Bhamaha. The Mahamahopadhyaya 
himself does not accept it to be true when he holds that “ Vamana 
boldly asserts that rit; is the soul of poetry "$ because Alamkara- 
sarvasva does not pass this remark on Udbhata alone but on 
Bhàmaha, ( Dandin) Rudrats, and Vamana also.’ It is at the end 
of the analysis of the views of all of them that chis remark is put 
including each of them under the term ' pracya x 

One more argument has been advanoed by Dr. Kane to prove 
his hypothesis: 

* The printed edition ( on p. 42) puts the verse “taddviguņat 
(rigunam vā” in bold type, as if it were a kārikā of Udbhata; but 
it is really a verse of Rudrata "5 The mistake on the part of an 
editor, printer or publisher cannot discredit the author and prove 
or disprove such important propositions. 

Moreover, the text of the Alarhkara-sara-samgraha of Udbhata 
published by Col. Jacob, who happens to be the real target of 


® AS, p. 232. 
1 HSP, p. 264. 4 AS, p. M. 
3 AS. p. 233. 6 HSP. p. 363. 
5 KASLVY. p. 57. 8 HSP. p.129. 
7 AS. pp. 3-9. 
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Dr. Kane’s criticism, does not contain this kürikü at al]. So we 


may say with enough certainty that the arguments given by 
Dr. P. V. Kane to prove his own hypothesis: are not convincing 


and the karika deolaring Rasa to be the soul of poetry remains a 
product of the pen of Udbbata. It, however, isa quotation of 
Udbhata’s Bhámahavivarapa or the commentary on the Natya. 
४88018. Because it does not appear in the text printed by K. 8, 
Ramaswami Sastri Siromani with the Vivrti of Rajanaka Tilaka,! 
It, however, does not form part of the work entitled " Alamkàra- 
shra-samgraha^ of Udbhatacdrya. Like “ चतूरूपा भावाः” and 
" पश्चरूपा रसाः ', it is also a quotation from another work of his, 
Besides, there are some other facts also, which confirm our 
view as regards Rasavada of Udbhata, There are some Küriküs 
and statements regarding Rasa which not. only confirm our 
hypothesis but also show his original contribution to the theory of 
Rasa. He says: 
रसोलयासी कवेरात्मा स्वच्छे शब्दार्थद्पणे | 
साधचुयोँजो युतप्रौढे प्रतिविन्य प्रकाशते। 
संपीतस्वच्छशन्दार्थङ्गाविताभ्यन्तरस्ततः | 
श्रोता तत्साम्यतः पार्ट चतुर्वगे परां ब्रजेत्‌ । ¦ 
One may compare “ Rasollasi Kaverütmü" in the above karikas 
with the famous statement of Bhatta Tauta: 
नायकस्य कवेइश्रोतुस्समानो5नुभवस्ततः | 
Udbhata is the first writer to recognise Santa as the ninth 
Rasa not only in poetios but in dramaturgy also: 
थङ्‌गारहास्यकरुणरोद्रवीरभयानकाः | 
बीभत्साइअतशान्ताश्व नव नास्ये रसाः स्मृताः | 3 


Not only that. He also Points out that there are four types of 
Bh&vas and five types of Rasas : 
i यदुक्तं भोद्भटेन चतूरूपा भावा P 
युक्त WAR पञ्चरूपा रसा gR ............ 5 
So far as the definitions of the Preyasvat, 
hita are concerned, Udbhata does not follow a 
kas preceding him-mnot even M me but lays down tho 


Urjjasvin and Samd- 
ny of the alamkari- 
but lays down the 


त्य ण ee Gln GT 
, P. 87, "- 
* KASLY. p. 56, -- © KASLY, p, 57. * KASLY. p; 57. 
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foundation of a new schools of rhetories to be followed by the 
later Rasavadins some of whom gave a new colour to them, 
Bhàmaha, simply exemplifies these alamkaras leaving their nature 
quite obscure.’ Dandin defines each of them, but there is nothing 
common to both. Dandin defiines Preyas as " priyatarakhyGna 5 
Urjjaswn as ' 
manner: 


“rudhahamkara”- and samahita in the following 


किश्विदारभभाणस्य कार्ये देववशात्‌ पुनः | 
तत्साघनसमापत्तियां तदाहुस्समाहितम्‌ ॥ * 
lf we probe a little into the illustrations given by Bhàmaha on 
the lines of Dandin, they will be found following those defini- 
tions quite faithfully and accurately. To Bhámalia they were too 
clear to be defined; Dandin, however, left no room for obscurity 
and gave an 8111011810 tongue to those floating notions of rhetoric, 
Vamana included Rasavad, Preyas, and Urjjasvin under various 
gunas, He has defined the samahita alone: 
यत्सादृश्यं तत्संपत्तिस्समाहितम्‌ । ¦ 
Whereas, the definitions given by Udbhata are as follows : 
रत्यादिकानां भावानामनुभावादिखच नेः | 
यत्काव्यं बध्यते सद्भिस्तत्प्रेयस्वदुदाहृतस्‌ ॥ * 
अनोचित्वप्रवृत्तानां कामक्रोधादिकारणात्‌ | 
भावानां च रसानां च बन्ध ऊज्जस्वि कथ्यते । £ 
रसभावतदाभासवृत्तेः MIATTA | 
अन्यानुभावनिइशून्यरूपं यत्तत्समाहितम्‌॥ 6 
The " Alarhkdrasarvasva ” and the “ Kuvalayananda”’, which 
happen tobe recognised works of the Rasa school, slavishly 


follow these definitions ; the former says: 2d = hoes 
रसभावतदामासतत्प्रशमाना aA TAT रसवत्प्रयऊज्जा स्वसमा।हतान | 


and the latter: "-— 
रसभावतदाभासभावशान्तिनिबन्धनाः । 
cs ^ = 7 
चत्वारो रसवत्मेय ऊज्जेस्वि च समाहितम्‌ ॥ 


OS 


KA ; Pari. III- 5, 7 and 10 pp. 19-20. 


: 5 

a . II-275 and 298 pp. 245-263. 

5 IA 4 KASLV.p.94. ® KASLV. p. 59. 
४ "KASLV.p.6. 7 OAKA. p. 182. 
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There are Rasavadins headed by Anandavardhana, Abhinaya. 
gupta and Mammata who, however, make it their case that at 
the first instance they all come under 'Jtaranga- gunibhito- 
vyangya; if, however, one is inclined to define and illustrate 
them, these are to be defined as follows: 


रसभावौ तदाभासौ भावस्य प्रशसस्तथा | 
गुणीभूतत्वमायान्ति यदाळंकृतयस्तदा | 
रसवत्प्रेय ऊ्ज्जस्वि समाहितमिति कमात्‌ ॥ ' 

Thus, in all respects, Udbhata is to be regarded as one oi the 
great pioneers of Rasavada holding Rasa to be the soul of poetry 
in the most unequivocal, unambiguous and unfeigned terminology. 
He being a commentator on the works like the Natya$astra of 
Bharata and the Kavydlamkara of Bhamaha, it was but expected 
of him. He has got his own views regarding the types of Rasa 
and BLava; and he propounds a new theory as regards the 
Preyasvat, Urjjasvin and Samahita alamkares fully recognised 
and accepted by many Rasavadins and with an amendment by 
the others. The only difference between his Rasavade and the 
Rasavada of Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and Mammata is 


that he had no faith in Vyañjanāvyāpāra which was so universlly 
recognised by the latter. 


ee 
1 8D. X, 124 p. 693. 
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ASOKA AND THE TAXILA INSCRIPTION 
By 
RADHAKRISHNA CHOUDHARY 


Since the discovery of the Taxila Inscription by Marshall in 
1915 and its publication by Harzfeld, there has been a number of 
conjectures in the scholarly world. The difficulty with this 
inscription is that it Is not dated and does not expressly bear the 
name of the ruling HU though there are some indications 
in this respect. he inscription is in the Armaic ( Kharostht ) 
script and on palaeographical grounds, it has been assigned to 
the third century B. C Practically no importance has been 
attached to this record by such eminent scholars as K. A. Nila- 
kanthasastri, B. M. Barua, H. C. Raichaudhary, D. R. Bhandarkar 
and R. K. Mookherji? and others, While studying Agoka, these 
scholars probably did not think it necessary to take into account 
this inscription in their atudies on the subject. Recently an 
eminent Soviet Indologist, Mr. G. M. Bongard-Levin has publish- 
ed a oritioal study of Agoka’s “ Taxila Inscription" in the 
" Sovietskoye WVostokovedenie’’ (1956, No. 1, Moscow). The main 
findings of the learned scholar are :— 

(a) "Prydr" may be connected with Asoka ( Priyadar&t )-a 

theory already enunciated by Herzfeld and Andreas. 

( b ) Definition of the date of the Inscription depends upon the 
correct interpretation of the term Priyadaré§]. 

(c) PriyadarsI was the personal name of Asoka and not his 
Buddhist denomination (as V. A. Smith thinks), or the 
usual title of the Indian rulers. 

( d) Priyadars! was used only in application to Asoka, 

(6) The date of the Inscription may be placed approximately 
before 272 B. C., when 8808 ascended the throne of 
Magadha after serving as Viceroy at axils, ond later, 
at Ujjain. r a 

(£) 00७ Priyadarél as connected with king Asoka is 
well in keeping with historical dates. 

ntary Armaic Inscription of a Mauryan 


1 EI-XIX.251-" Tazila Fragme 
ing '! edi feld. $ 
S re hen cer Ed. )-Age of the Nandas and the fer 
.A.N. b E 3 a 
Raichoudhary, Political History of Ancient pon NE er ed 
his Inscription; D. R. Bhandarkar- Asoka; R. K. 
Smith- A soka. 
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(g) The Taxila discovery is the only Armaic Inscription 

found in India. 

The point, raised by the Soviet Indologist, deserves Careful 
consideration at our hands. His main contention is that “ Priya. 
dard! was the real name of Asoka ". Herzfeld assigns the right 
half of an Armaic inscription of Taxilà to ASoka, though Barnett 
and Cowley placed it ia the 4th century B. C. Barua holds that 
many of the scribes, employed by Asoka, to engrave his records 
were persons who hailed from Uttarāpatha and with whom the 
habitual form of writing was Kharosth!.! Levin places the 
record in the third century B. C. (272), when Asoka ascended the 
throne. Thé Divydvaddna? says that ASoka& was deputed once ‘to 
Taxila to suppress a revolt. This is supported by a Separate Rock 
Edict of 38008 wherein tho possibility of his having been 
appointed or deputed as a royal military governor is indicated? 
The same record speaks of the three Kumàra-Viceroys stationed 
at Ujeni, Taxila an} Toshall. 

How and when this record came to be inscribed is a matter of 
controversy and there is enough grounds even now for further 
study in the subject. Taxilà was on the main route and lay on 
the great highway frequented by the travellers from the east and 
the west. It was thc main city of the hinter-Indus territory of 
the Gandharas. Asoka had been to that place to Suppress 8 
revolt, The Sre-l is clear on tho point that the Kumaras were 
regular Viceroys having unli nited powers. They could send on 
tours Mahamatras of their own every three years and make 
inspection and so on. It appears that the governor of Taxilà was 
sufficiently powerful to have his own Mahamatras, It seems 
natural, too, as the distant provinces Could not be directly con- 


trolled by the rulers at Pátaliputra, The people of Taxila must 
have felt the etrength of Agoka during 1 


his rezime there, when he 
had been there to suppress the revolt. 


DS 
Barua- A$oka and his Inscriptions- pi II-P.9 
Divyavadana ( PTS )-P. 371 f. EDUC 
D. C. Sircar-Select Insrriptions- P. 44 ( SRE-1)- हेमेव qq [सि]ळातेपि 
=- = 2 e 

i Mahabharata XII-207. 43; Ramüyana-VII. 114, 11; = rana-88- 
189-90. À CE E i 

5- D, C. Sircar-Op. Cit.— P. 44-Line 95 


ते महाभता निसमिसंति अनुसयानं तदा अ 


हापायेतु अतने कमं एतं पि जानिसंति । 
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From the epithet, used in the Taxila inscription, it is crystal 
clear that the record was incised when Asoka had ascended the 
throne. The title " Prydr” was probably not used by him when 
Ho was a prince, If the record be ascribed to the period of his 
Viceroyalty, the vexed question of his real name would come up 
for consideration, The Buddhist legends are definite on the point 
that the title Priyadars! was conferred on ASoka after a particular 
period. The record, under review, involves the question of date 
and the name of the ruling Emperor as well. According to tho 
Dipavarnga,! Asoka was consecrated under the title of Priyadaigin 
in 265-4 B. ©. when Mahendra was twenty years old. The same 
source? states that Asoka was annointed again as Piyadas: 
six years after the first consecration. Dr. Barua holds that this 
was probably a title conferred on Agoka ‘by the Buddhist 
fraternity of Pataliputra.’ 

Levin holds that Priyadarsin was the real name of A$oka, 
He has based his arguments on this inscription and the Buddhist 
legends. While Devéndmpiya is a very common title amongst the 
kings of anoient India, the word “ PriyadarsI" is applied only in 
so far as Asoka is concerned. JDevünampriya is undoubtedly an 
honorific title used by the kings, but that is not the case with 
Priyadarst Dr. D. C. Sircar holds that as Candragupta Maurya 
is also called ‘‘ Priyadarsana”, the present record may, therefore, 
belong to him.‘ Inspite of his assertion, he is not definite on the 
point and asserts in the same vein—. “ But if the reference is 
to be found to the Buddhist ‘ Ayiro Atthangoko Maggo’, the 
possibility of the record being one of Asoka is greater" Herzfeld 
is of opinion that the word “ Hu” in line 3 of the inscription 
refers to moral sphere of ideas, ४. e. *‘ good thoughts, words and 
deeds", but he bel ieves them to be borrowed from Zoroastrianism. 
These moral ideas are the cardinal points of Buddhism and there 
18 no sense in importing the Zoroastrian ideas in this record of 

For various names eto, O&-Ibid-VI. 1; 21; 
vildsini-II-613;  Divyavadüna-P. 370. Here we 
hese legends were primarily meant for the religious 
Cf. K. A. N. Sastri ( Ed. )-Age of the Nandas and 


1 Dipavamáéa-V1-24; 
Buddhaghosh-Sumangala 
have to remember that t 
edifioations of the faithful. 
Ei dus VI. 24 2 Barua-Op. Cit.-P. 17 fn. 

d i E » * 
* Siroar-Op. Cit.-Pp. 81-82 fn. 5 [bid. 
17 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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Taxilà where at least the name Priyadars! distinctly stands for 
some Indian ruler. Perhaps the Armaic character of the script 
weighed strongly with Mr. Herzfeld in his judgement. Such 
factors were responsible for mystifying the contents of the 
inscripticn. The contents of the inscription perhaps leave no 
ground for any doubt that it belongs to the reign of 886008. Tho 
only question is whether ‘Priyadarsl’ was the real name of 
Asoka or not? From the text of the inscription, the following 
points are clear :— 


(a) Mran Prydr'-" Marana Priyacar" (-sh!)-Our Lord 
Priyadarsl, 
(b) Herzfeld takes the title to refer to ASoka Maurya, 
* (0) Line 10 refers to his "queens" or less probably his 
kingdom. 
(d) Line 11 means his “ son 7.8 


(e) Line 12 means“ To Our Lord Priyadarái".4 


According to lines 11 and 12, the record can not be said to be: 
long to any other person except Asoka. Read along with lines 
5, 11, 12, we may say that the moral teachings were of the time of 
Asoka, whose son Kunila was associated with Taxila. From all 
the traditional sources, viz, the -Divydvaddna, the Rajalaraigint, 
Taranatha’s Tibetan -History, one can collect name of just four sons 
of whom Kunala Tivala was deputed as Viceroy of Taxila. These 
accounts are no doubt confused, but this fact stands supported by 
Fabien, who says? - “ This is the place, which Dharmavardhans, 
the son of A&oka, governed. Even if there be some doubt this 
way, we can not preclude the possibility of the record being of 
the time of Asoka or of one whose name was “ Frydr". As Asoka 
had been once to Taxila he must have realised the importance 0 
the area and probably got this record created after he became the 


king. The Armaic character speaks of his liberality because the 
people of those areas were Khar 


osthi B 1 3 tands 
for Agoka, ३01 speaking. Prydr here s 
COE a s 


ids 4 Ibid, 4 Ibid. 

sj i PR be applied to Candragupta Maurya, how oan it pe 
ascribed to ASoka in any way, as he was the grandson of Candragupt 

5 Divyavadaüna-P. 407 ff, E 

7 Beal-Buddhist Records-I, XXXI. 
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Was it his real name? From a study of his own inscriptions 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the country it 
appears that his name was “ Prydr". It has been shown above 
that Devanampriya was an honorific title and hence it had no 
connection with the actual name of the king. But that is not the 
case with the famous epithet, “ Priyadarsi ”, which has been 
definitely used for Agoka and none else. A gloss over the 
Buddhist records will convince us of the fact that Priyadaré! 
indicated Asoka and nono else, It was nota title conferred on 
Asoka as is supposed by Barua,’ 


“ Piyadassana”’ occurs repeatedly in the Dipava?isa as equivalent 
of ASoka, probably in the same sense as is applied by Valmiki to 
Rama? In none of the various versions of the Minor Rock Edicts, 
the epithet “ Priyadars! Raja” is employed. His name appears 
only once in the Mask! record.‘ Rock and Pillar Edicts, engraved 
between 12th and 26th year of coronation, contain ‘ Devanümpiye 
Piyadasi’ and the same epithet appears in the Barabar Cave hill 
Inscriptions, Priyadars! has been written in various forms and 
Spellings in different Rock Edicts as will be seen below. Piya- 
dasina, Piyadasino, Piyadasi, Pryadra® (Sidaraja ), Prya( dra )si,’ 
Pryadrasi, Pryadraéisa.? 

As has been pointed out above, we have no definite informa- 
tion about the meaning and significance of the term “ Prydr ". 
The word Asoka occurs only once in the whole range of his 
epigraphical materials, while the name ‘Priyadarsika’ is more 
frequent than Asoka, it is likely that it may be his real name. 
A&oka means a man free from all anxieties. To me it seems that 
when after the Kalinga war, Asoka became free from all worldly 
and trifling anxieties, he called himself ५ A$oka", and that his 
real name was something else. It is really very astonishing that 
the word ‘ Agoka’ occurs only once. Why did he not mention his 


1 OP. Cit. P. 17 fn. 
? Ramayana-I. 1. 3. 
3 Barua-OP. Cit. Pp. 16-7. 


* देवानां fqug असांकस, ueen's Pillar Edict, while 


11, 14. Piyasa@ ocours inq 


5 RE. 1,2,9,4 6 8 irs 
पर 20९ A ira criptions. , 
we have Piyadasaka in od PT id-9, 12. ? 1014-18. 


° R. E. 5. 
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name frequently (?) is a pertinent question. We are greatly 
indebted to the Russian scholar who has tried to answer thig 
pertinent question, We find that Priyadarsika is common to 
almost all the inscriptions except a few ones! Since this name ig 
more common than Asoka, it is likely that it may be his real name, 
Probably Priyadarsika Asoka was his full name and not Priya- 
dargsika only as the great Russian Savant thinks. ‘Even the 
philological approach to the study of the Taxila inscription would 
lead us to that conclusion. “ Prydr" of Taxilà record corresponds 
closely, rather word for word, with ' Prydra ' ( R. E. 5), Prydra 
( R. E. 9-12), Prydra ( R. E. 12-13). The use of the same type of 
word, with slight linguist variations on account of two différent 
characters for Priyadarsika, is indicative of the fact that ASoka's 
name was Priyadarsika Asoka, Since Priyadars! is a pleasant 
word carrying good and auspicious meaning, the Emperor 
frequently used this in his epigraphs so much so that he actually 
forgot to mention Asoka anywhere except once, Buddhist tradi- 
tion helps us in ascertaining that he was ‘ Piyadassan Asoka’. 
" Piyadasi Loja Magadhe” indicated Asoka and none else. Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosh, the prince Piyadasa will be snnointed 
Asoka 218 years after the Buddha's demise, Regarding the 
date, no last word can be said on the basis of the fragmentary 
Taxilà Inscription, Levin puts it at 272 B. C, but it is not 
desirable in the present state of our knowledge to arrive at any 


conclusion on this issue. Further evidence may tbrow some light 
on this vexed question. 


1 There is no such mention in Kausambi Pillar Inscription ( Allhabad ), 
Safici Pillar Inscription, and Sarnatha Pillar Edict. l 

2 Fora different view, see 
Agéoka assumed the title of pri 
12th year of Abhigeka. ‘ 

3 Sumangala- Velasini-II-613f% — 
scription of ASoka on a hill at Ka 
empire extended upto that area, T 
in this record shows that the Taxila 


» Barua-Op. Cit, P. 18, where he holds that 
yadargin in his inscriptions dating from the 


The recent discovery of a bilingual in- 
ndhara is suggestive of the fact that his 
heuse of armaic and Greek characters 


MURIS record is no exception, A comparative 
study of both the inscriptions will feveal to us many more intéresting details. 


In the Kandhara inseription, the term ५ Piya dass" in Armaic and “ Piadosso” 
in Greek shows that ै 069 was well-known by this title and not by his aotual 


name, To me it seems that Kandhara ingorinti k 
oript i 8 
of this paper. ption will stengthen my finding 
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ON HORSE STABLES IN VEDIC TIMES 
BY 


VITTORE PISANI 


In his learned paper on Instructions regarding the construction 
and maintenance of the horse stables etc. (Centenary Volume of the 
'Journal of the Madras University) Dr. Gode thinks ( p. 105 ) 
that “if the cavalry as an organized force was a development of 
the post-Vedic period, the construction of the royal stable must be 
presumed to have developed during the post-Vedic period", But 
if “cavalry as an organized force may be traced to the post- 
Vedic period", anyhow, in Dr. Gode's own words, "there are 
references to horses and war-chariots drawn by horses in the 
Rgveda”. Indeed cavalry has been introduced at first in Assyria 
in the XII century B. C.; war chariots seem to be as old as at 
least the Hyksos invasion of Egypt, that is as the XVIII century 
B.O, And if war ohariots, of course drawn by horses, were 
existing in Vedic times, then should horse stables have been in 
existence too at that time. 


Cut we have good reasons for assuming that horse training 
and therefore horse stables were*-well known to Vedic Indians. 
It is well known, that among the Mitanni are found persons with 
Indian names; now a Mitanni man, Kikkuli by name, whose 
mother language was Hurrite, has written for the Hittite kings 
a booklet on horse training that has been found among the 
Hittite texts from Boghazk y and was published by Joh. Alban 
Potratz: Der Pferdetext aus dem Keilschriftarchiv von Boghazkoy, 
Rostock 1938, In this booklet, which may have been written 
after the second half of the XIV century B. C. according to 
Miss Kammenhuber on p. 50 of her paper on Kikkuli's text, 
we find such words as aikawarlanna, terawarfanna, panzawarlanna, 


1 Annelies Kammenhuber, Philologische Untersuchungen zu dan Pferde- 
texten von Boghazkiy, in ' Münohener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft’ Vol. II 


1957 (revidierter Neudruck; 1st ed 1952), p. 47-120. 
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sattawartanna, nawartanna, which are surely Indian terms of the 
horse sport: ekavartanam, and so íri-, pafica-, sapta- and nava- 
vartanam: this means that Vedic Indians at that time not only 
practised horse training but had a developed horse sport whose 
technical terms were borrowed by other peoples: this forces us 
to admit the presence of horse stables already in Vedio times, 
To this may be added that in 1957 a paper by Prof. H, Kronasser 
has appeared in the ‘ Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes' Vol. LIII, p. 181 ff. under the heading Indisches in 
den Nuzi Texten..Tbe learned author starts from the statement by 
Wolfram von Soden of the presence of Indian horse terms in the 
Acoadian text of the Nuzi documents, and tries to demonstrate the 
righteousness of this statement at least for some words: the 
interpretation of this text is not easy, anyhow I think that it is 
possible that in some adjectives used to describe horses, babrunnu] 
paprunnu, b|pinkarannu and zirramannu/zirrannu we must recognise 
the Sanskrit words babhru-, pihgala- and jira-. 
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A NOTE ON JAIN SAURASENI 
BY 
V. P. JOHARAPURKAR 


Jain Sauraseni is a Prakrit dialect, of which very few texts have 
been edited. Acarya Kundakunda is one of the earliest writers of 
this dialect. In this note, I venture to show that his dialect shares 
one peculiarity with Pali, i. e. the use of 1( æ ) and one with Jain 
Maharastri, i. e. the use of initial n ( न ). 

The use of lis found only in one edition of Rayanasira'. 
Editions of other works do not show this peculiarity. Mss how- 
ever give different result. I had an opportunity to examine two 
Mss of Paficastikaya at the Karanja ( Dist. Akola) collections. 
One of these contain the commentary of Bijacandra while the 
other contains the commentary of Jayasena. The first Ms spells 
the word puggala uniformly as poggala and the word Khalu as 
Khalu. Both of these-contain the following words?— tikkaliya (6) 
Kalo (23), Kala (25), Mala (28), Phala (38), Kevalani (41), Sayala 
(81), Jala (83), Anala (119), Thala (125). Similar words contain 
ing ] are found in the said edition of Rayanasára also. Com- 
mentaries of Balacandra on Samayasára and Pravacanasara also 
contain similar words, 

It may be noted that Balacandra is a Kannada commentator 
and Jayasena’s commentary, though in Sanskrit, follows him 
closely. 1 was common to Kannada, hence it was retained in these 
Mss, but was changed into | in others. 

One more point of interest is that all of the noted words are 
found in the same form in Marathi. : 

, The use of initial n (a) is found in only one published text, i.e. 
Satprabhrta with the commentary of Srutasagara’, A Ms of 
Pajicastikaya from the same source, dated Sam, 1468, contains the 
following words—niyamena (23), nali (26) nànam (39), nicido (70), 
niccho (87), nikaya (128), nijjarana (152), nirodho (158). 1 

It may be noted that initial n is used in Apabhrathéa also. It is a 
of Jain Maharastri and is also found in some Ardha- 

It may have disappeared from the Mss of the works 
regularising tendency of the com- 


regular feature 
magadhi texts. 
of Kundakunda due to the 
meets 7 e 

1 Edited by K. B. Nitawe, 


2 Numbers indioate the gt 
? Published by Manikohand D. 


Kolhapur, with Marathi translation. 
ha in the longer recension, 
Jain Granthmala. 
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A NOTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE DEVI-CANDRAGUPTA 
‘BY 
C, C. Das GUPTA 


‘The object of this note is to suggest a new interpretation of 
the fragmentary drama, Devi! Candragupta not done by any 
scholar before. It would be necessary to give a brief resumo of the 
subject-matter in order to put the particular matter on discussion. 
The following is the brief account of the subject-matter contained 
init. Ibis said in it that after the death of Samudragupta his 
son R&magupta succeeded to the throne left vacant by the death 
of his father Samudragupta, His wife’s name was Dhruvadev], 
One Saka prince wanted to marry the wife of Ramagupta. 
He was cowardly in nature and go agreed to this proposal; but 
when his brother Candragupta had heard this news, he objected 
to this arrangement and proposed to kill the Saka prince in 
disguise of Dhruvadevl. He went to the palace of the Saka 
prince in disguise of Dhruvadev! and killed the Saka prince. On 


return to the capital he also killed his brother Ramagupta and 
married his widow Dhruvadevl, 


Such is, in short, the brief account of the story as given in the 
drama, Dev! Candragupta. One thing which seems to be rather 
extremely unusual is the conduct of the Saka prince, Though 
he was of royal descent, he did not consider beneath his dignity 
to ask the hand of one prince’s wife. In the whole course of 
political history of ancient India before this time we do not find 
any such example of a prince asking the hand of the wife of a 
prince, whether of Indian or foreign origin. So there is no doubt 
that the desire of this prince Seems to be rather extremely 
unusual, viewed from any point of view. 

It would be now Necessary to acco 
on the part of the Saka prince, 
as well as in the later records th 


unt for this unnaturalness 
In the drama, Devi Candragurta 
९ Saka prince is called a rogue. 
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All historians have fully supported the view as given in the 
Devi Candragupta and have called the Saka prince a rogue 
“who is bent on having the wife of somebody else’; but there is 
one expression in an inscripticn of the Gupta period which 
throws interesting light on this point and whioh has not been 
taken into consideration by any historian, 1 be inscription whioh 
is meant here is the Allahabad Stone Piller Inscription of 
Samudragupta. In this famous inscription there is the detailed 
and scientific description of Samudragupta’s exact relation with 
the different groups of rulers and peoples in the different parts of 
India as well as outside India. Here is an expression which ig 
taken into consideration, The expression is daivaputrasahisaha- 
musühi-$aka murumdaih Saimhalükadiblüsca sarva-dvipa-vasibhirat- 
manivedana-kanyopayanadana-garutmadanka-svarisaya-bhukti-sdsana 
y a canadyupaya seva-krla-vahu-virya-prasara-dharani-vandhasya.A 
This has been translated by Fləet as follows: “ Whoss arm 
Was affected by the acts of respectful......, such as offering 
themselves as sacrifices, bringing presents of maidens, ( givirg) 
Garuda-tokens, (surrendering) the enjoyment of their cwn 
territories, soliciting (his) commands &c., (rendered) by the 
Daivaputras, shahis, shahanushahis, sakas and Murundas, and by 
the people of Simhala, and all ( other ) dwellers in islands ".? 

The term which requires special attention is the term śaka- 
murundaih, Regarding this term Kon )ए has given a very learned 
interpretation, He observes, “In the Allahabad posthumous 
Stone pillar inscription of Samudragupta we read in 1.23 of 
successes achieved by the Gupta emperor in connection with 
Daivaputra-sahi-sihanusahi-gaka-murundaih Saimhalakadibhi- 
808, where Saka-murundaih is evidently a designation of a 
similar kind as Daivaputrasahi and sahanusahi. Now murunda 
is almost certainly a Saka word meaning ‘master’, ‘lord’. It 
seems to occur in the muroda, i e., muronda, as a title of king 
Kaniska in the Zeda inscription; it is found in the compound 
hora-murndaga in certain Brahm! inscriptions fron Mathura, and 
Professor nde has further compared the Word horamurta of the 


EF 8 
1 Gupta Insoripticns. By J. F. Fleet, p. 8, 1888. 


2 Ibid, p. 17, 1888. 
18 | Annals, B. 0. R. I.] 
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Manikiala inscription explaining hora as the well-known Saka 
word for‘ gift, donation’, and hora-murndaga as corresponding to 
Sanskrit danapati, so that murunda must mean ' master, lord’, Pro- 
fessor Lévi has further shown that murumda is well-known from 
Indian literature and occurs, in the form mao-lun, as a title of 
Indian rulers in Chinese sources. I have therefore identified Saku- 
murunda with the Chinese sai-wang, Saka-lord, where wang is 
simply a Chinese translation of the Saka word murunda, just as 
the same word was translated into Indian as sv@min in the 
titulature oi the Indian Saka dynasty known as that of the 
Western Kstrapas. 


There was accordingly a Saka tribe known as the Saka-inuru- 
ndas, evidently b:oause their chiefs were styled murundas, while 
other Saxa tribes used other titles, a state of affairs which is 
well attasted. [n the Sake text from the Khotan country we find 
royal titles such as rre and shshau; in the Jain text Kalakacarya- 
kathànaka the chiefs are sūhis and their overlord sahanw saht, 8 
title which recurs in the shahanu shahi of the Allahabad praśasti ; 
and the Kusana dynasty of Kaniska uses in coin-legends the 
title shaonano shao, i. o., shaunanu shau. i 


A designrtion such as Saka-murunda, Sai-wang is therefore 
quite natural”. 


Though Fleet has translated the expression Kanyopayanadina 
as " bringing presents of maidens ” there is no doubt that it 
means that maidens were presented to Samudragupta in the form 
of marriage. If the girls wera presented for other purposes, then 
Harishena, the composer of the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription 
would not have certainly mentioned it, Therefore there is no 
doubt that thess maidens were presented to Samudragupta in the 
form of marriage. Therefore there is no doubt that these Saka 
princes were related to Samudragupta by the matrimonial 
alliance. 

This example of the matrimonial alliance is not a new one 
though it may appear to be rather Strange and peculiar, The most 
ancient example of this kind of matrimonial alliance is tha 


1 KharosthiInscriptions. By Sten Konow p. xx, 1929 
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between Candragupta, tlie founder of the Maurya dynasty and 
Seleucus Nikator. Regarding this point Thomas has observed, 
“The great military progress of Seleucus, whereby he sought to 
consolidate the eastern part of his dominions, brought him to the 
Indus about the year 305. He found Candragupta, now master 
of all Hindusthan, awaiting him with an immense army. For 
Seleucus the task proved too great; he crossed the Indus, but 
either no battle ensued, or an indecisive one. Seleucus was con- 
tent to Secure a Safe retirement and a gift of 500 elephants by the 
surrender of all the Greek dominions as far as the Kabul valley, 
Upon these terms a matrimonial alliance was arranged ”.1 


In the next period of ancient Indian history we find the matri- 
monial alliance between the Satavshanas and the Western 
Ksatrapa rulers. One Kanheri epigraph describes VasisthIputra 
Sri Satakarni as the husband of a daughter of the Mahaksatrapa 
Ru(dra) Rapson identifies this Rudra with Rudradaman 1.8 


According to the Junagadh inscription Rudradaman attended 
several svayazvaras aad won the hands of a number of princesses, 
This matrimonial alliance of the Karddamakas points to the 
gradual absorption of the Scythians into Indian Society.? 

This account, therefore, shows that the marriage-bond between 
the Indian and the foreign families was current in India from 
the time of Candragupta, the founder of the Maurya empire. 

So there is no doubt that the Saka princes were related to 
Samudragupta by the matrimonial bond. Therefore there is no 
doubt that Ramagupta, son of Samudragupta is also related to the 
Saka princes, In any case it can not be denied that the Sake 
princes are in the family-circle of Ramagupta. 

It now remains to be seen whether the Saka-murundaih means 
one Saka prince or more than one. It is very difficult to say 
finally anything about this point. Bo far as this point ng 
cerned, we get evidence from inscriptions as well ss coins. There 
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is not only the mention of the Saka-murundaih in Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription but also a veiled reference to the conquest of Malava 
which was under tha Saka suZerainty in the Udayagiri Cave- 
inscription n3. 2 of Candragupta Il! during the reign of the 
Same monarch. Also the silver coins of Candragupta II for 
Western India are mede after the model of the Western Kstrapa 
ruler.’ There is practically no doubt that the evidence given by 
this inscription of Candragupta lI as well as the sil ver-currency 
of Candragupta II relate to one incident, i.e., the conquest of 
Malava and Suràstra from the Westera Ksatrapal family. 


The mention of the Saka-murundaih along with the expression 
Daivaputra-shahi-shahanushaüht most probably indicates that the 
Saka-murundaih are tobe placed along with the Daivaputra-shahi- 
shahanushahi, i, ə., somewhere in north-western India, Regard- 
ing the place where the assassination took place we find a passage 
in some manuscripts of the Harga-Carita which runs thus :— 
aripure ca para-kalatra-kamukatn kamini-vesaguplas = ca 
Candraguptah sika-patim saldyat. Ssme scholars have taken 
aripure as meaning the city of enemy; but in some manuscripts 
of the Harsa-Carita instead of the reading aripure there is the 
Teading of Alipure and Nalinipure, According to the celebrated 
Chinere pilgrim Hieun Tsang this Nalini-pura was the city called 
Teng-Kang within the Kuluta-janapada. According to the view 
of Cunningham this Kuluta-janapada is situated in the Punjab in 
North-Western India? Regarding this point Mirashi has observ- 
ed, “ This Alipura must have been situated somewhere in or near 
the ancient country of Kuluta, It is also possible that the real 
name of the capital was Nalinapura, as stated in a Ms. of the 
Harsa-Carita. The identification of Nalinapura with Hieun 
Tsang’s Teng-Kuang is, therefore, supported by the passage in 
the Kavya-mImarsa as wel]... Ut As Watters has pointed out, 
One name for the city was Padmapura (‘lotus city’) which is 
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only a synonym of Nalinapura", If may, therefore, be concluded 
that the expression Saka-murundaih means the Saka rulers of 
North Western India and has got no connection with the Saks 
Kstrapas of Western India. It follows that there was the matri- 
monial alliance between Samudragupta on one hand and the Saka 
prince of North-Western India. It further appears that the Saka 
prince referred to in the DevI-Candragupta was also a prince of 
North-Western India, It, therefore, seems that this Saka prince 
mentioned in the Devi-Candragupta belongs to the Saka family 
which have been referred to in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion and which entered into a matrimonial alliance with 
Samudragupta, 


It, therefore, appears that the Saka prinoe mentioned in the 
Devi-Candragupta was in the family-circle of the Gupta 
dynasty and, as such, was known to the family of Dhruvadevl. 
It may, therefore, be postulated that there might have been a 
marriege-proposal between this Saka prince and DhruvadevI who 
was married to Ramagupta, the son and successor of Samudra- 
gupta. This is probably the reason of the Saka prince asking the 
hand of the married lady, Dhruvadevi; otherwise we oan not 
explain the unprincely behaviour of the Saka prince, Another 
previous suitor might have been Oandragupta II. For this 
reason we find the conflict batween the Saka prince, Ramagupta 
and Candragupta I for the possession of Dhruvadevl. 
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INDIA AND A NEW RENAISSANCE IN EUROPE* 
BY 
SuNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


Deithide sen-chasa ; Preserving ancient knowledge; 


Fir cen fuillem, Truth without addition, 
Bretha fira; True Judgments; 

Sid do Tuathaib; Peace to all Peoples; 
Airmtiu Filed, Honouring Bards, 
Adrad De moir. Adoring great God. 


The above passage, from an Old Irish work of about 850 A, D, 
( Instructions of King Cormac Mac Airt, ) the present writer has 
insoribed on & marble tablet in his residence in Calcutta, along 
with a number of other gréat messages from different cultures in 
the original languages and scripts. This passage was selected as 
it gives an expression to some of the ideals of the Grhastha or 
Householder himself; besides, it has been placed in his house 88 
a tribute to the genius of Irish and Celtic culture, with which 
Some acquaintance was obtained by him over 40 years ago, ever 
since his college days, first in Calcutta and then in London. 

The connection between the above Irish quctation and the 
subject matter of this review, namely, the book by Dr. V. Ragha- 
van as indicated in the footnote, would seem to be rather remote. 
But in Dr. Raghavan's book, in the very first seotion, dealing with 
Indological studies in Hire, 1 have found some precious bits of 
information on the basic agreement between the cultural and 
literary, religious and social backgrounds of these two great 
branches of the Indo-European speaking people—the Indo-Aryan 
on the one hand, and the celtic Irish on the other, Dr. Raghavan, 
in making a very objective statement of the situation in Ireland 


* Sanskrit and Allied Indological Studies in Europe: by Dr. V. Raghavan, 
M.A, Ph.D., Professor of Sanakrit, Madras University ; with Forewords by 
Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, Sir Ronold Adam, Dr. Ernst Wilhelm Moyer and Prof. 
Louis Renou, Published by the University of Madras, 1956, Pages 117 
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for the subject of his investigation, which made him spend nearly 
a year in Europe, has given some indication of the significant 
researches which have been undertaken by the doyen of both 
Sanskrit and Old Irish studies in Ireland, Dr. Myles Dillon. Prof. 
Raghavan tells us how a very profound connection between the 
Indo-Aryan and the Irish words have been established through a 
comparative study of the Old Irish and Sanskrit literatures by 
Prof. Dillon, Among other things, Prof. Kaghavan refers to the 
almost similar nature of a si ( Rishi) or inspired poet-seer in tbe 
Indian tradition with the Fili, Filed or Filid, meaning also an 
inspired bard with divine powers, in the ancient Irish tradition. 
In the quotation from the Old Irish text given at the head of this 
paper, the word Filed occurs; and although I made a slight study 
of Old Irish, in some selections from its great classics and also in 
its historical grarnmar, it is from Dr. Raghavan's book that I 
came to know, evidently on the authority of Prof. Myles Dillon, 
that the word Fili (or Filid) etymologically means “one who 
knows what is best or most desirable", and the Sanskrit cognate 
of this Old Irish word, which is but a disguised compound, is 
Varya-vid. The Old Irish word as well as its Sanskrit equivalent 
are both based on an Indo-European word which can be reconstruc- 
ted as *wolyo-wid; and this *wolyo-wid would regularly result in 
Old Irish Filid or Fili This was the first noteworthy bit of 
information which I found in Dr. Raghavan's book ; and there are 
numerous other similar interesting facts relating to the basio 
Indo-European heritage of the Sanskrit and the European world, 
which will be found scattered in Dr. Raghavan's book. 

Through our languages, from Assam in the extreme East in 
India, right up to Ireland and Iceland in the extreme West in 
Europe, the entire Indo-European-speaking peoples are possessed 
of a common heritage of social and intellectual background and 
ich is exceedingly wellworth enquiring into. 
of fact, eminent scholars, who have busied them- 
linguistic palaeontology of the ancient Indo- 
beginning, for example, with Otto Schrader and 
ine Meillet and W. Brandenstein, have made 

We may mention the two strata in the 
ive Indo-Europeans and their culture which 
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have been established by Brandenstein; and we can also Mention 
the mentality and ideologies behind the primitive Indo-European 
conception of God and Man which have been elucidated by 
Meillet. 

* * * * * 

Dr. Raghavan took in hand the perparation of a very important 
work in connection with Indological studies — it is a New Cata- 
logus Calalogorum of Sanskrit manuscripts, which is to givea 
complete and up-to-date inventory of all Savskrit and allied 
manuscripts which have been noted in the different collections of 
not only India but also outside India. The German scholar 
Theodor Aufrecht prepared such a consolidated catalogue over 
half a century ago; and since that period, thousands of other 
manuscripts have come to light, and they have been in some 
cases catalogued by the different institutions where they are 
housed, but mcstly they were just noted and then neglected. 
Othois are still crying for attention. The vastness of Sanskrit 
literatura is one of the most astonishing things in the domain of 
the Humanities. No other language, ancient or mediaeval, can 
show such an extensive literary output, Only a small part of 
this literary wealth has been published; and in the interest of 
scholarship, there ought to be available, for all scholars interested 
in the subject, as complete an inventory as possible of both 
published and unpublished manuscript material. In some oases, 
new discoveries from among the manuscript wealth which still 
survives add significant light to our knowledge of Indian thought 
and culture, and have in many cases a valua for Humanity even 
outside India. This work of bringing out a comprehensive 
catalogue has been taken up by Dr, Raghavan; and it presupposes 
an equipment, both deep and extensive, which only a scholar of 
the calibre of Dr. Raghavan possesses, The work has been 
sponsored by the University of Madras. In preparing his work, 
Dr. Raghavan found that in addition to whatever manuscript 
wealth was obtainable in India, and which has been already 
signalised in catalogues or hand-lists, there were also hundreds 
of other manuscripts - exiles from India — which were waiting for 
competent scholars to be properly noted and brought witbin the 
purview of a wider scholarly world. Catalogues of collections 
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in Europe have in some cases appeared. But inspite of it, there 
were evidences for other neglected sourcas which could profitably 
be tapped. For this purpose, with the co-operation of the Univer- 
sity of Madras, and certain other learned bodies in Europe, 
Dr. Raghavan was enabled to visit a good many countries 
in Europe, making London his headquarters; and he has been able 
to find out and describe in the form of a catalogue some 20,000 
hitherto unnoticed Sanskrit and other Indological manuscripts 
which lie scattered in various collections in the different countries 
of Europe. This work in itself, it can very well be imagined, is 
scholarly work of the highest character, On the top of this, 
Dr. Raghavan has made a detailed study of the situation for 
Sanskrit and allied studies in the different countries of Europe 
which he visited. Herein his vast knowledge in Indology in 
general and of Sanskrit literature in particular, and his fullest 
understanding and appreciation of what is being done in this 
field in Europe, have enabled him to give a very detailed objective 
report of how Indian studies are now proceeding in Europe. A 
book of this type, it can easily be understood, might become 
quite dull and dry-as-dust reading. But Dr. Raghavan’s enthu- 
siasm for his subject, and his sure eye, which spots out the basic 
things and things of general human interest, in both thought and 
culture, have given us a book which not only is crammed with 
facts but also possesses the warmth of an exposition of the 
working of the Indian spirit and the Indian mind among the 
intellectual élite of Europe. 
* * * * * 

The great fact which is clearly brought out in his book is that 
a large section of European intellectuals, who have been able to 
free themselves from the jealously exclusive atmosphere of the 
Mediterranean tradition, as typified by Greek and Latin litera- 
tures and cultures, are feeling more and more attracted to the 
broader, more spacious and all-inclusive world of Sanskrit litera- 
ture- True, they lack in Sanskrit literature the trim and well- 
cultivated background of 8 well-ordered garden, which we find as 
something pretty and easily appreciable, on the face of it, in the 
literatures of Greece and Rome- it being ungrudgingly and 
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whole-heartedly admitted that in Greek literature there is no 
lack of wonderful passages which transcend the limits of a small 
and a restricted cultivated area, and which give us glimpses of 
* other things that are great and shining ” (ta d' hetera, megala 
phanera t' ont' ajei). In a word, familiar with the Alps as they 
were, they find themselves in the higher altitudes and the 
vastnesses of the Himalayas, when they turn to Sanskrit litera- 
ture and the philosophy that is behind it. Scholars who want to 
delve deep into the mysteries of Being have found in the world of 
Sanskrit something which has a message for them also. These 
matters are now studied and observed by the select among the 
intellectual élite of Europe. who have sought to add Sanskrit to 
their intellectual and spiritual heritage, which so long consisted 
of Greek and Latin, and perhaps also Hebrew. All this is now 
within the precints of the Academy very largely; but it does not 
take long for an Indologist to come out of the closed doors of 
the Academy, to meet the man in the street and flood his mind 
with a new spirit of enquiry and new attitude towards the worlds 
of the seen and the Unseen. There are indications that the 
Indian spirit is slowly but certainly coming to be known and 
appreciated, even outside the circles of the elect who are busied 
with Sanskrit and allied studies. The message has been brought 
down to the people as a whole, during the last half of a century. 
And conspicous among those who have helped to bring a new 
light and a new way of thinking into Europe and America, 
nurtured exclusively in the traditions of Hellenism, Romanism 
and Hebraiam, were three Indians - the Prophet who proclaimed 
to the West the Divinity of Man and also strove for the suffering 
and down-trodden Humanity in India, the Poet-Seer who sang 
about Man and the Unseen Reality, glimpses of which he could 
enable people to catch through his deathless compositions, and 
the Philosoper and Teacher who by bringing together the acoumu- 
E mass uot Knowledge and experience of Humanity through 

astern Religion and Westero Thought - the trio, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Rabindranath Tagore and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. And 
along with them, each working in his own special field, were à 
number of great humanists in the different countries of Europe 
who made Sanskrit studies their special subject ; and they, $00; 
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have been preparing the ground for the ushering in and for an 
ultimate establishment of a New Renaissance in Europè- a 
Renaissance which may quite properly be described as au Indian 
Renaissance. 


Dr. Raghavan's book gives us, though in brief form, some 
precious indications of how this New Renaissance is being achie- 
ved through the different University and other Centres of Europe, 
where European savants have accepted Sanskrit with open arms 
and are teaching and disseminating the Sanskrit language and the 
things of universal appeal in the realms of both the intellect and 
the spirit that are in its literature. 

* + * * * 


In the 15th centurr, during the great days of European Renais- 
sanoe ( Hellenic Renaissance), the peoples of Western Europe felt 
an urge to discover the way to India and the countries of the Far 
East. This urge was primarily economic in its nature; and it wes 
because they wanted to share in the very rich trade in commodi- 
ties from India, South-Eastern Asia and from the Far East (like 
cotton textiles, steel, spices and silk ) which were monopolised by 
the peoples of the Near Hast like the Persians, the Arabs, the Turks 
and the Italians, that they tried to find outa sea-route to India. 


The result was the discovery by Europe of the New World of 
America on the one hand, and of Africa, India, South-Eastern 


Asia and the Islands, and China and Japan, on the other. At first 
the European peoples were cccupied with the exploitation of the 
material wealth of India and the Hast, and this was combined with 
a zeal for proselytisation by the Portuguese. The Portuguese and 
the Spaniards (the latter left Asia to the other peoples) the English, 
the Dutoh and the French, and some of the other nationalities like 
the Danes, the Germans and the Swedes, started their rich business 
connections with India and the neighbouring countires during the 
16th-18th centuries, But the intellect of Europe, which was freshly 
stimulated by the humanism of ancient Greece, could not remain 
confined merely to the material aspect of their connections with 
the Eastern countries. There were some among these Huropeans 
trading or sojourning in the East who were actuated Ly an intel- 
«lectual curiosity which sometimes went hand in hand with their 
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desire to propagate the Christian faith among the peoples of the 
East. This curiosity impelled them to take an interest. in the 
civilisation and the languages of the Indians and other peoples, 
Already in the 16th century (as Dr. Raghavan informs us in hig 
book ), the Italian Filippo Sassetti (1540-1588 ), who spent 5 years 
in India, learnt Sanskrit, and he was the first modern European 
who did so. The German missionary Heinrich Roth who died in 
Agra in 1668, first sought to introduce à knowledge of Sanskrit to 
Europeans by writing a grammar of the language, which however 
still remains unpublished, and it was through him that the Deva- 
nagar! alphabet was first printed and published in Europe in 1667, 
In the 18th century, when connections with India became closer, 
there were several persons from the different nations of Europe 
who descovered for themselves the exictence o! Sanskrit in India. 
A French missionary, Pére Pons, wrote a Sanskrit grammar in 
Latin and cent Sanskrit manusoripts from India to Paris, and in 
1739 he published from Paris an inventory of Sanskrit literature. 
The French Jesuit Father Coeurdoux noticed for the first time 
points of agreement between Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, in 1767. 
Another Roman Catholic clergyman hailing from Czechcslovakia 
also noticed this agreement. 

But the great fact, of the existence of ‘Sanskrit and its impor- 
tance was announced formally and with éclat by two English 
scholars, Sir Charles Wilkins and Sir William Jones. They were 
responsible for the foundation of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta in 
1784, Sir Charles Wilkins brought out a translation of the 
Bhagavad-Gita directly from Sanskrit into English, and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones is remembered as having ushered in a new-era of 
scholarship in Europe by presenting his translation of the 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa into English in 1789. In 1786 Sir William 
Jones made this observation, which was epoch-making in its 
character: The Sanskrit language, whatever its antiquity, is of ० 
wonderful structure; it ig more perfect tham the Greek and more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either. 
He further observed that the agreement among these three langu- 
ages were 80 Close and of such a character that one could not but 
come to the conclusion that all these three were derived from 
"a common source which ig perhaps lost”, To this group of 
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languages with a common origin, Sir William Jones also sugge- 
sted adding the Celtic and Slav languages, and also the Iranian. 
The above observations brought in a revolution in the approach 
which Europe made in the study of language and of human 
origins. It was veritably the dawn of a new age-a New Renais- 
sance which completed the work of the Hellenic Renaissance of 
the 15th-16th centuries. The attitude of the scholars towards 
human origins and linguistic relationships became completely 
changed. It was a remarkable intellectual re-awakening, the 
importance of which cannot be too highly emphasised. Sanskrit 
was received with enthusiastic welcome, and new sciences came to 
be born, and old sciences rejuvinated—like Comparative Grammar 
leading to the foundation of Linguistics as a modern science, 
Anthropology, Sociology, Religiology, and several other allied 
human sciences, The intellect as well as the emotions of Europe, 
particularly in Germany, were stirred to their depths. Of course, 
this was not an intellectual movement which immediately evoked 
a response among the 1188868, But it acted asa leaven mainly in 
the minds of “the Upper Ten," so to say, in the intellecutal 
domain. English scholars learnt Sanskrit in India, and they 
taught it to French scholars in Paris early in the 19th century ; 
and from Paris the knowledge of Sanskrit passed on to Germany, 
and to Scandinavia, 

At first, after the discovery of Sanskrit, the attempt was to 
exploit the intellectual wealth of India, as far as they could do 
it. The material wealth of India and the East was already in the 
control of the English and other European powers But the 
Intellect leads to the Spirit; and quite early, these studies 
transcended the merely intelleotual plane, and in the case of a 
few ardent spirits it also profoundly influenced their spiritual 
outlook and aspirations. From an attempt at an intellectual exploi- 
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extend the bounds of European knowledge in whatever the 
Indian Man had done, and some of these scholars were no} 
affected by any inner spiritual urze. Although this type of 
scholars was by far the larger in number, nevertheless their pre- 
occupations with Sanskrit helped to bring about some sort of 
familiarity with the Sanskrit world, with all its strangeness and 
its disconcerting ideologies, to a growing numbor of people, 
Then, there were the scholars of the other school, who, inspite of 
their Greek and Hebraic heritage, were profoundly impressed 
by the depth and the extent as well as the variety of Indian 
intellectual achievement and spiritual experience and intuition as 
presented by Sanskrit literature ; and such people were not iasigni- 
ficant in number either. As far as one can see (and I can 
speak from personal experience gathered in the course of my three 
years’ stay asa student in London, Paris from 1919 to 1921, and 
from subsequent visits to different countries of Europe and of 
America), there is a very widespread leaning towards the philo- 
sophy of the Vedanta or towards Buddhism in the minds of the 
Indológists and scholars of the West who have an interest in the 
deeper questions of life and the Reality. Some of them, like my 
old Guru in London, the late Professor F. W. Thomas, and 
several others, were by conviction believers in the Vedanta 
approach (see Dr. Raghavap's book, p.70), Others in a general 
way have developed a profound admiration for Indianism, or the 
Indian Attitude to Being and Becoming, and are virtually 
missionaries of it through their writings and their behaviour. 
Others are there, of course, who retain their faith inthe European 
and Christian ideal and religion, and yet manifest a refreshing 
liberality of spirit at the same time. 

From the intellectual exploitation of Sanskrit throughout the 
greater part of the 19th century, the emotional and aesthetic side 
of Indian culture as presented by the art of India came to be 
added to their cultural empire by the European scholarly world. 
Firat in Japan, Fenellosa and other American art-lovers discover 
ed for themselves the greatness of Japanese art, and there were & 
‘few in Europe also who were similarly influenced. Then, from the 
art of Japan they passed on to the great art of China, and finally 
to that of India; and a direct approach to Indian art and 82 
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understanding of its value and its appeal were made by the 
Englishman E. B. Havell, who was responsible for a renaissance 
of the artistic soul cf India by collaborating with Abanindranath 
Tagore in Calcutta. The spiritual side of India’s culture was 
also ncw gradually coming to the front, and it is slowly and 
inevitably becoming a potent factor in the intellectual and spiri- 
tual make up of the Modern Civilised Man, not only in Eurcpe 
but on the other continents also, The pioneer in this direction 
was Swami Vivekananda, who in 1893 gave to the Western World 
the message of the Vedanta and announced “ the great hospitality 
of the Hindu; or Indian mind.” In the line of this new intelle- 
cbual-spiritual awakening and attitude whioh came to Europe and 
the West, we may mention an eminent peraonality like Romain 
Rolland, whose books on Mahatma Gandhi, Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa and Swami Vivekananda and whose personal contacts with 
Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore are important fac- 
tors in the sphere of present-day Indo-European understanding. 
The great parade of scholars of Indology in Europa is quite an 
amazing one, if we are to name the most Outstanding personalities 
in this hierarchy. Leaving aside the other scholars who on their 
part also made significant contribution to the study of India in 
Europe, and also some living scholars who are brilliantly carrying 
on the tradition, we may mention some great names like Charles 
Wilkins, William Jones, William Colebrooke, Horace Hayman 
Wilson, G. A, Grierson, Monier Williams, A. A. Macdonell, Ralph 
T. Griffiths, A. Berriedale Keith and others from Great Britain, 
including the three present-day masters, Sir Ralph L., Turner 
and Professors H. W. Bailey and T. Burrow; the great line of 
linguistic scholars who made their brilliant début in Germany and 
Scandinavia and Italy during the last century, like the Brothers 
Grimm, Erasmus Rask, Franz Bopp, Karl Verner, F. S. Ascoli, 
W. Schleicher, and Karl Brugmann and his contemporaries, 
besides others like Schopenhauer, Deussen, Friedrich Max Müller, 
Weber, O. Schrader, A.Heinrich Lueders, Hermann Jacobi and other 
giants of 19th and 20th century German Indology; and Wacker- 
nagel and Leumann from Switzerland ; and similar scholars from 


France, like Burnouf, Chézy, Sénart, and Lévi. Prof. Louis Renou 
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and Prof, Jean Filliozat are maintaining the tradition in France 
with conspicuous brilliance, The other countries of Europe had 
also contributed great names in this list, like Hendrik Kern and 
J. Ph. Vogel, C. Uhlenbeck and W. Speyer as well as Professor J, 
Gonda of Holland; Westergaard and Andersen in Denmark; 
Goressio, Kerbaker and Formichi in Italy, followed by G. Tucci, 
who is equally proficient in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese and is 
running that great centre of Indological Reserch in Italy—the 
National Italian Institute for the Middle and the Far East; we are 
to mention also Sten Konow and Professor Georg Morgenstierne 
from Norway, and Jarl Charpentier and Professor Helmer Smith 
from Sweden ; and Professor Myles Dillon from Eire. There were 
also great scholars in the European countries of the Soviet Union 
like Czechoslovakia ( Winternitz and Lesry’ ), Poland ( Kurilowiez 
and others) and Russia itself ( Fortunatov, Minayev, Vasiliev, 
Stcherbatsky and others). These scholars had inspired Indological 
studies for the last six generations and their line is not yet extinct- 
it is still flourishing, as amply indicated in Dr. Raghavan's book. 
Dr. Raghavan has given a brief, but exceedingly informative 
and stimulating account of the position for Indological studies, 
and how the work is being carried on by present-day scholars in 
about 12 countires of Europe which he visited—Eire, Belgium, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy and Great Britain. He could not visit Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Spain and Portugal, but be has added brief 
notes on the situation there. He has atthe end of his survey given 
a brief account of the work of the Association of British Orienta- 
lists, and of the International Union of Orientalists, in which he 
was, as one of the Secretaries of the All-India Oriental Confe 
rence, the representative from our country. He has also reprodu- 


ced in his book a paper of his contributed in England on The Orient 
and the West. 


* x 
This book has its value to us in India, and it will be accepted 
in the countires of Europe ag Well, as it gives within a short com- 
pass the salient things that should be known about the endeavour of 
Europe to understand India. The Indological studies in Europe 810 


fruitful in two ways—not only they are helping Europe to extend 
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the horigon of her mind by understanding India, but also the rea- 
ction of European Scholars to India and her oulture has exerted 
a very potent influence indeed in our own country. At the begin- 
ning of the last century, Indian intellectuals were losing heart 
and also losing norve because of the tremendous impact of the 
material culture of Europe, as typified by the Bnglish power, upon 
people already exhausted by saveral centuries of struggle with the 
uncompromsing and aggressive forces of Islam in India, The 
study of Sanskrit in Europe and its reaction on the Europaan mind 
put heart in us, and it filled us in India also with an urge to know 
ourselves and to find our place in the world, and in this way to 
vindicate our position. This curiosity which Europe showed to- 
wards India was in a way her greatest gift to India (a gift which 
she herself obtained from ancient Greece with its conception of 
Anthropotes or Humanity ), as through this it was possible for ua 
to know ourselves and to learn and appreciate our bearings in the 
present-day world. The immediate purpose of Dr. Raghavan's 
visit to Europe, of course, lay in the signalling of the unnoticed 
Sanskrit manuscript collections and in the writing of descriptive 
catalogues of thesa manuscripts. This he is doing elsewhere, But 
as a sort of a chip from his workshop, we have got this little book, 
which seeks to present the whole picture of Indian studies in 
present-day Europe. हु 

There are ina book like this, embracing so many Countries 
and written single-handed, from notes taken in the course of his 
busy wanderings, some faults of omission and commission, natu- 
rally enough. But these are very trivial, and they do not detract 
from the merits of the book. Thus ocossionally foreign names 
outside of the English orbit have been misprinted, and hera we 
would be justified in blaming the proverbial printer's devil rather 
than a scholar of the erudition and carefuinass of Dr, Raghavan. 
Dr. Raghavan has mentioned the work that is being done in other 
domains of Indology than those connected with Sanskrit and alli- 
ed languages. Thus, for examplo he has mentioned the work that is 
being done with regard to the Dravidian question. li Rud Have) 
liked him to mention also the work which the Norwegian scholars 
are doing througa their Institute for Comparative कै Aro 
at Oslo, Beginning from the second half of the last century, a bril- 
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liant group of Norwegian missionariesin India have done very valu: 
able work in the Kol or Munda languages—particularly Santali, 
We may mention the work of Skrefsrud and P. Bodding. The 
latter scholar brought out in sumptuous editons an entire mass of 
Santali texts giving the popular literature of the Santals, with the 
original Santali in Roman characters and English translation 
opposite; and these texts, and other monographs, are invaluable for 
one section of the Indological studies. I would have liked also 
Dr. Raghavan to say more about the kind of work that is being 
done or was being done by Indian scholars in Europe, like the late 
K. V. Ramaswami, and Prof. Aravinda Bose, who is teaching 
Indian Philosophy at Durham University in England. 

Having obtained so much from Dr. Raghavan, we are still 
inclined to ask for more. The personality of Dr. Raghavan has 
impressed, 1 am glad to note, European scholars of distinction, 
Prof, Louis Renou has referred to him in these terms; “ Carrying 
with a smiling ease the weight of an erudition, scarcely common, 
he knows to combine with a critical spirit the best traditional 
knowledge with the exigencies of research 88 practised in the 
West". Indeed, whenever I think of Dr. Raghavan, who has been 
my intimate friend for so many years, and was my very valuable 
colleague in the Government of India Sanskrit Commission, I 
have before me the picture of a “radiant energy " which suffuses 
the depth of his learning and the breadth of his vision. Inspite of 
his other pre-occuptations, I can only end with one suggestion: 
that Dr. Raghavan should bring out in the not very distant future 
a full and comprehensive account of Indologioal studies in all the 
countries of Europe and America ever since Sanskrit was introdu- 
ced to these countries I think that there would be very few 
scholars who would be able to do it properly: and let this present 
work, which all interested peasons will appreciate and admire, be 
but an earnest of something 101161 to follow, which will enable 08 
all, in India and outside India, io understand and appreciate 
this New Renaissance which has come to the West through the 
latter’s contact with India and with Sanskrit, 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE, by 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. (Orient Longmans, 
Bombay, Caloutta and Madras: 1957, pp. 538) 


Dr. U. N. Ghoshal is one of our senicr scholars of Indian 
History who, after retirement from active teaching work as 
Professor, are still carrying on their work of research and of 
bringing before the people the results of their investigations, 
As the author of the History of Hindu Political Theories, Contribu- 
tions to the History of ths Hindu Revenue System, the Agrarian System 
of Ancient India anda History of Hindu Public Life, Dr. Ghoshal 
is among the top-ranking scholars who are seeking to unravel 
India’s past in the domain of not only actual achievement but 
also of theories and ideologies, The present work is a substan- 
tial one, running up to over 500 pages, and we have in it a number 
of valuable and suggestive papers on different aspects of Indian 
History and Culture in the different periods, In this work, which 
is in a way a restatement of some of his views, embodying as it 
does portions of previous articles which Dr. Ghoshal had produced 
some years ago, the variety and quality of the contents form quite 
a noteworthy addition to our exact knowledge of certain aspect of 
ancient Indian thought and culture. 

The hook consists of four Parts, each divided into a number of 
Chapters (the total number of Chapters comes up to 17) and the 
titles of these parts would indicate the scope of the work. 

Part Lis on “Studies in Ancient Historiography ", in which 
the method of utilising relevant passages in Vedic, early Buddhist 
and Purana texts for salvaging precious facts of positive history 
are Morea In this part also Dr. Ghoshal has given a sort of an 


appreciative study of and commentary upon two of the most 


important historical compositions of ancient India-the Harga- 
Carita of Bana-Bhatia, and the Rajatarangint of Kalhana. In this 


part a good deal of information which has not yet become the 
common property of students of History has been given about the 
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historical background of Vedic and Upanishadic texts, and the 
theories as well as methodologies of prominent workers in tke 
domain of Purana chronology are also critically discussed, It ig 
interesting to find that one source for secular history in the Vedas, 
which survives only in fragments, occurred in the Naragamsi 
verses (düna-stutis) and these are panegyrics of ancient Kings 
(the word literally means “ praises of inen "—and this was an old 
Indo-Iranian custom to have such panegyrics, because the equiva- 
lent word in Avestan, Wairosangha, is also found), I only wish 
that Dr. Ghoshal’s criticism of the methodology followed by F. G. 
Pargiter, H.C. Ray Chaudhuri, S. N. Pradhan, A. D. Pusalker, 
G. S, Bose and P. L. Bhargava were discussed in grester detail. 
The methodology of some of these scholars would hardly stand 
the test of sober historical investigation, and a scholar of the 
authority of Dr, Ghoshal might have given his final appraisement, 
so that certain main chronologies which have been suggested by 
some Of the above scholars, could be shown to be untenable, But 
we hope that in a subsequent edition, or, preferably, in a fresh 
article, Dr, Ghoshal would do this, 


The chapters on the Harsa-Carita and on the Rajatarangint 
are exceedingly readable, and the political and cultural history 
in its human background is very convincingly brought out, In 
this connection we are glad to note that Dr. Ghoshal has also appre- 
ciated the fine work in Hindi by Dr. V.S. Agravala on the 
Harsa-Carita, in which he makes the age of Harsa-Vardhana 
come up to us in its very living form. I think this chapter 188 
very readable critical study of the Harsa-Carita, and so also is 
the next chapter on Kalhana's work, 


Part II of Dr. Ghoshal's book discusses two topics- (1) Periods 
of Indian History, and (2) Dynamics of Indian History. He 
rightly condemns the division of Indian History into three cate- 
gorical periods like Hindu, Muslim and British or Christian. It 
is indeed to be admitted that all serious historians of India do not 
follow this division any more. Although still the boundaries 
between ancient, mediaeval and modern periods in Indian History 
remain a little vague, nevertheless for practical purposes this i8 
the best division. In section on the Dynamics of Indian History, 
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Dr. Ghoshal has given a rapid survey of the more important peri- 
ods—the critical ages, so to say of the History of India. 


Part III embodies some of the more important contributions 
of Dr. Ghoshal himself to ancient Indian Polity. He has here dealt 
with the basic genius of ancient Indian Polity, and has sought to 
find out political and constitutional significance of the various 
ceremonies which were in vogue in connection with the kingship 
and the kingly state in the Vedic Period, involving sacrifices 
like the Rajastiya, the Punarabhiseka and-the Aindramahabhiseka. 
More interesting, because the matter goes to the fundamentals 
and even touches upon the bases of primitive Indo-European 
socio-political notions, are the conclusions on Vedic Political 
Institutions where he discusses terms like Sabha and Samiti, He 
also takes into note the character of the ancient Indian Republics 
in so far as the subject can be studied from early Buddhist litera- 
ture and from the writings of the Greeks who came to India, after 
Alexander the Great, The status and functions of the king’s 
ministers are also taken into consideration and Dr. Ghoshal gives 
his own interpretation of certain ancient Indian administrative 
terms and nomenclature, e. g. the Maurya terms (as in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka) like Rajuka, Pradesika and Yuta, besides some 
terms which came into use in later periods like .Kunaramatya, 
Dandanayaka and Mahadandanayaka. From the Pala inscriptions 
of Bengal, a few terms like Khola, Katuka, Maha-katuka, Khanda- 
pala, Khanda-raksa are discussed. Itis rather interesting that 
the word Khola, which has not been properly explained, is given 
as a desi or aboriginal word by the lexicographers, and it may be 
questioned that, if it really means some kind of state official of a 
lower rank, like a messenger or 8 runner, can it be connected with 
the Munda word* Kol or in its ancient form Kolla, which means 
icularly of the aboriginal classes. And as for 
ggest the consideration of this meaning. 
It can be taken to mean just & * sword bearer’ - the word khanga 
is the source of the Bengali and other new Indo-Aryan Khanda 
(waiter) meaning ‘a sword’, specially when it is pead for animal 
sacrifice. We have iu Bengal a surname Khindar (agit), the exact 
times of the caste beating this title is not known. 


just ‘a man’, part 
Khandapala 1 would su 


duty in ancient 
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Now, in Bengali we have also the word Khandar ( खाण्डार ), which 
means ' aggressive, bellicose, full of fighting spirit’, 

In Part IV, Dr. Ghoshal has touched upon four different topics- 
One is an objective appraisement of slavery in India right down to 
about 800 A, D.; another, on that gruesome rite of cult or religi- 
ous suicide by trying to decapitate oneself in honour of the Divi- 
nity one worshipped, of which practice there are several literary 
evidences and evidences in art; in another chapter, he discusses 
the two personalities in ancient Bengal History, Divya and Bhima, 
and suggests & number of problems for the Pala period, 

The last chapter within this part traces in what way there was 
political downfall of ancient India in its political side, and he has 
discussed it under six heads - political, military, social, economic, 
religious, and literary and artistic, 

This work therefore, from a bare survey of its contents given 
above, indicates its wide scope; and the material collected so very 
conscientiously, and the interpretations offered by Dr. Ghoshal 
with such a judicious objective attitude, will certainly commend 
them to all students of Ancient Indian History and Culture. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji 


SAMSODHANA LEKHA SAMGRAHA, The late Shri H.N. 
Nene, Vidarbha Samsodhana Mandal Granthamala, No. 9 
(Part I), Vidarbha Samsodhana Mandala, Nagpur, 1957, 

pp. 24 + 210, Rs, 4 
` The Student of Marathi language and literature will gladly 
welcome this collection of research articles a few of which deal 
with certain chsracteristio features of the Old Marathi Janguage 
and the rest bring into light some works of the Mahanubhava lite- 
rature. Out of the 27 articles ( enlisted towards the end) written by 
the late Shri NENE, the present collection includes 13 divided 
into two sections called (i) Old Marathi Literature (1-5) and 
( i1) Literature of the Mahanubhavas (6-13 ). In fact the former 
section mainly considers the language of Jnanesvari and curiously 
includes Paficopakhyana of the Mahànubhayas which‘ou ght to go 
to the next one strictly speaking, The latter part acquaints the 
reader with different pieces of works by the Mahanubhava authors 
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written between Saka 1213 and 1697 approximately. Title of the 
first section is rather misleading. 

A short biographical note by MM. Prof. V. V. MIRASHI informs 
the reader of the varied social activities of Shri NENE during his 
30 years Of stay in Nagpur. Besides his research in connection 
with the Mahanubhavas NENE has to his credit two Sanskrit Text- 
books and a selection called “ Saziskrt Puspahara” as also a book 
on education. This foremost explorer of the Mahanubhàva lore 
has fully utilized with unabating zeal what leisure he'could steal 
from hazardous duties of a school teacher. NENE's genuine interest 
in his chosen field was so deep that it led his acquaintances 
almost to identify him with the Mahanubhavas and call him one 
in joke. NENE is well-known for his editions of Lilicaritra, 
Drstantapütha, Acarasthala Laks na-ratnakara, Ratnamalastotra eto, 

Besides the above mentioned works of Mahanubhava literature, 
NENE has taken thorough notice of the following compositions as 
incorporated in the second section of this collection on hand. 
Rukmini Svayamwara of Narendra (Saka 1213), Saihadri-varnana 
of Ravalo Vyasa (Saka 1254), Sthana Pothi of Muni Vyasa ( Saka 
1275), Anvayasthala and Vrddhacüra of Krsno basa, Anvyasthala 
of Krsna Muni, Gadyaraja of Hayagrivacarya (Saka 1238-46) 
which is the commentary in verse on the 10th skandha of the 
Bhigavata. Rukmini Svayamvara of Gopala Kavi (Saka 1506) and 
Prasnarnava of Gopi Bhaskara (saka 1515-1600) containing 1500 
questions and answers to them.  Paficopakhyana which is the 
Mahanubhava version of Sanskrit Pafcatantra is written by Amku- 
ranera Datta Muni in Saka 1697, 

Tt is to be noted that these are not mere Ms-notices. One finds 
here discussions about the author, his date, contents of the work, 
broad features of its language, orthozraphic peculiarities, style etc, 
taking due cognizance of opinions of other scholars. NENE has 
reproduced text-material sufficient to substantiate his statements 
and inthe case of the two Anvayasthalas and Vrddhacara he has 
made the entire text availale as that is an important record of the 
Mahanubhava tradition of authors and their compositions together 
with some anecdotes connected with them. A 

Article on the grammar of Jüane$vari is only a rapid. Bubvex 
recording some salient features of the language of Jñaneśvarī, 
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A representative instance of NENE's critical acumen is his presen. 
tation of the variety of derivations with their significances from 
the verbal base /@ga—-, but one has to be cautious before accepting 
some of his statements especially about phonology. Since the 
publication of this article in Jianesvara Darsana about 25 years 
back the language of Jñūneśvarī has been studied in its phonologi- 
cal an | morphological details but syntax has not been done justica 
hitherto. 

NENE points out that a form like juzfale would be more suitable 
in the place of kahitale but for want of trust-worthy support he could 
not accept it. No noun meaning "a horse" appears any where 
in the group of stanzas concerned but it is to be understood for its 
adjectives. The significant nominal variant Var for Kü/ale is 
found only in the Vipra text of Jn. which has that ovi as :-- 

हो कां सार विजयाचें । की तें भांडार महातेजाचे । 

तेथ गरुडाचे जावलिचे । वारु च्यारि ॥ 
In the presence of this ov! the difficulty dissolves of itself but the 
problem of the meaning of Kariiale romains unsolved. 


Katntale “ carved, well cut” is nt out of place in Sisupalavadha 
994 as against Ol/là “cast, moulded” in the next Jine. Its occur- 
rence in Aukmini Svayatnvara of Sarntosa Muni Krsnadasa preceded 
by the word karde “ grey " should mean ‘shining, bright,’ as the 
grey colour is in itself a combination of white and black. More» 
over the word 8५४९८ ‘ white” is to be seen in the preceding line 
which contains another word Kwumaita which kind of horse has 
nothing of whiteness in his colour. White colour is, however, 
signified by the word Karntala in Sigu- 996 suppcrted by the 
Tipanagrantha. Where it isan extension of meaning "shining, 
bright" to be derived from y Kam and not Krt as in the other 
case, 

Sphurat < Sphura < sura in the etymology of Suravida as 
suggested by NENE is not acceptable because the consonant cluster 
Sph in Sk tends tobe pphin Pk and ph in Marathi e. g. phara 
(Sk. sphara), phutanem (Sk, sphut-) ctc. It is, however, to be 
remembered tha& NENE was interestéd much more in new finds in 


the unexplored field of literature than in deep study of the 
language, 
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During the last 35 years a band of scholars like NENE, BHAVAL- 
KAR, BHAVE, DESHPANDE, KOLTE and others have ow forward 
adequate literary material of the Mahanubhavas, It is time now 
to evaluate properly Mahanubhava literature as a whole with a 
fresh outlook and to analyse thoroughly the language in all its 
aspects from a scientific view point which is still a desideratum. 


M. G. Panse 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF SRIHARSA'S NAISADHIYA- 
CARITAM, M. 8. University of Baroda Research Series 2 
By Dr. A. N. Jani, M.A., Ph.D. Oriental Institute, Baroda 
1957, Pp, XX XJI+281+60+ XXXVI; Price Rs. 15 


This critical study of the Naisadhlyacaritam is remarkable 
for its stupendous labour, its indefatigable search for minute 
details, and the scrupulous care with which every statement and 
observation is corroborated with appropriate references. It deals 
comprehensively with every aspect of the work. It is divided 
into two parts: part I deals with (A) the text and (B) the 
author, In (A) the author gives a summary of the poem, dis- 
cusses the sources and innovations as also the controversies 
regarding the extent of the poem and interpolations, and lastly, 
by almost monumental patience and industry brings to light for 
the first time as many as fifty commentaries, giving such details 
about the personal history, works and dates of these commentators 
as could be gathered by an exhaustive study of all available 
Mss catalogues, by correspondence with scholars working in the 
field, and by wide divegation into research journals in search of 
information about the subject. In (B)he discusses such topics 
as the life and personality of Sriharsa, his home, his works, his 
date and bis erudition. In examining the question of the home 
of the poet, Dr. Jani bas marshalled together all internal evidence 
such as peculiar words like tala, leladdimba, annamina ete. which 
are peculiar to Bengal; the peculiarities of the Bengali tongue 
which makes no distinction in the pronunciation of the three 
sibilants sp, ष्‌, स; regards the letters ण्‌, वू, य. ( when & begins 
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a word) as identical with नू, व्‌, and जू; looks upon Win af ag u. 


The poet has taken advantage of this Bengali mode of—pronuncia- 
tion and as a result we have many instances of alliteration, 
analogue-ridden or otherwise—such as नपस्य पश्यता, बालामभाषत 
सभासततप्रगल्भा, यातु ततो जातु न यातुघानः and others, which clearly 
indicate that the poet's mother-tongue was Bengali, There are 
again quite a large number of Bengali customs alluded to by the 
poet which points in the same direction. Dr. Jani wisely refrains 
from giving a dogmatic judgment, but cautiously concludes that 
Sriharsa was a Bengali by blood and his father being patronized 
by the king of Kanouj, lived at his court. Dr. Jani certainly 
deserves the high compliment given to him by MM. Prof. V. V. 
Mirashi who says “ In controversial matters he has stated all 


views Clearly and has evaluated the available evidence dis- 


passionately ". 


Part II gives a cultural and literary evaluation of the poem. 
For this he has ransacked the text for geographical, political, 
social and religious data—but one feels that this attempt to give 
& picture of mediaeval society scarcely leads to any very convinc- 
ing or fruitful result, One may ask what addition to our 
knowledge is made by findings such as these:— the institution 
of castes, characterized the Indian Society of Sriharsa’s day and 
that Brahmins were highly respected ; that occupations in ancient 
India were hereditary and that those for different castes were laid 
down by the law-givers; that the system of Gotra and Pravara 
exogamy was prevalent, and thst marriages were celebrated with 
pomp and ceremony ; that people were superstitious and believed 
in different kinds of omens and so on. Indian Society, despite 
cataclysmic political upheavals, has remained almost static 
during the mediaeval period, and contact with foreigners has but 
touched the fringe and surface of its conservative soul, Beyond 
confirming these glimpses of our land, Dr. Jani’s meticulous 


study of these aspects of our society does not carry us any 


further, or shed any new light on the subject. One may .question 


the relevance of the entire disquisition on Pauranio Geography 
with a detailed description of the Sapta-DvIpas; and similarly 
the inventory of places and of kings and the countries ruled bY 
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them does not make any distinct contribution to our knowledgo 
of history, as if is not possible to regard it as reflex of the 
actual politica] condition of his day, but is merely a conventional 
and imaginary description. 


In regard to the literary estimate of the poem, the author 
rightly observes that as in the case of Somadeva, the author of 
the Vasantatilakacampü, so in the case of the author of the 
Naisadhlya, his poetry is merely a by-product of his philosophical 
studies. Gadadhara, ons of the numerous commentators of the 
poem, informs us that the poem was written by Sriharsa only to 
remove the charge against him that he was only a dry philosopher. 
It was our poet’s boast that the Goddess of learning sported with 
him whether it was the rosy bed of poetry or the thorny bed of 
logic: (साहित्ये छऊुमारवस्तुनि दृढन्यायग्रहग्रन्थिले तके वा माय संविधातरि समं 
लीलायते -भारती ॥ ); unfortunately, however, the thorns are mixed up 
with the roses with the result that his poem is a masterly speci- 
men of the poetry of erudite oddity. It is rightly described as 
बिह्वदौषधम्‌-and being a repository of traditional learning it has 
proved & touchstone to Sanskrit scholarship. But this very 
weight of heavy erudition together with a style which is artificial 
in the extreme, the studied attempt at obscurity, his predileotion 
to use difficult grammatical forms, the stilted phrase and 
awkward periphrasis and words which seem to be culled from 
the lexicons, the racondite allusions forbid the claim of the poet 
to take his rank among the foremost of our Olympians. We look 
in vain for the winged phrase, for the magic and witchery or the 
transcending and transforming vision that declave the true poet. 
There is considerable truth in the story which narrates that the 
great critic Mammata expressed deep regret that he had no; seen 
the poem earlier: for to him the work was invaluable not for its 
. merits, but for its defects, and that he would have been saved a 
lot of trouble in hunting out defects from a large number of 
literary works for the chapter on Dosa in his Kavyaprakasa, if 
only he had come across the work before writing that ehapter! 
Equally sound is the judgment of Jagan 
style is क्रसेलकवत्‌ agga, jagged and uneouti 


Jarse Dr Jani 


In view of this it would ba difficult to chaos 
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that the poem is a fine specimen of the Vaidarbhi style. This is 
not to say that the poem is entirely devoid of poetic charm-for in 
several places he surprises us by the lyric flow of his diction, 
The fact of the matter seems to be that the style is most unequal 
and many of the defects are peculiar to the age of decline. 


The work is fully documented. There are as many as fourteen 
very useful appendices; and the full bibliography in the beginn- 
ing makes the work a veritable encyclopaedia on SrIharsa. 


A word about the language of the book. It is with very great 
reluctance that one has to remark that the author is very careless 
in the use of the English language—as is clear from his misuse of 
the definite article, the mistakes of spelling, his disregard for the 
sequence of tense and the indiscriminate use of the present 
continuous. A few examples will suffice :— Articles:— In honour 
of Sun ( P. 231); we have the reference to the idols of Siva, Visnu 
(P. 231); where in case of Damayanti; Spelling mistakes :— 
Botal ( P. 212); annointing ( P. 227, and 231); younder (P. 207); 
gynaeoium for gynaeceum (P. 105); grammer for grammar 
(P. 118); interpretes for interprets (P. 256); T'ourse de force for 
tour de force (P. 246 and p. 259); Tense-sequence:— the presence 
of the goddess Sac! was essential during & Svayamvara ceremony 
if it ds to pass off smoothly (P. 235); thus he conveyed that he is 
craving for her etc. (P. 213); a youth suggested by cutting a 
piece of pickle that he will kiss his beloved on her lips ( P. 213); 
the ladies were educated and they can read and write letters 
(P.215); It was an age of learning and hence the scholars 
were considering themselves blessed if they can defeat their 
adversaries in disputation ( P.205 ) ; Present and Past continuous:— 
Ladies were taking as usual, the prominent part (P. 198); 
Ratnakara’s Haravijaya, which is consisting of 50 cantos ( P. 25); 
he informs us that the Nc was consisting of one hundred cantos 
(P. 24); A person who did not have any guests to treat was 
lamenting his misfortune and was 


considering him a cursed 
one ( P. 233 ). 


Here are violations of the idiom of the language:— these 


drawbacks are too less to belittle the greatness of the poem 
( P. 271); a copy of the Ms of the Ne was purchased by some Ana 
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Susravaka (P. 216). It was actually stolen by some Sivabhatta 
Landge (P. 280), obviously for one Sivabhatta Landge: the 
body of a lewd woman who was addicated to polygamy (7. 229 ) 
she insists once more to tell him his name ( P. 5 ); & banquet where 
the guests are treated with different types of dishes (P. 9), Here 
are a few very queer and novel words coined from his mint—a 
religious observant (P. 233); simpletonness (P.213). Here is a 
Sentence from which one is unable to extract any meaning :— 

It is difficult to have an ideal society which is entirely immune 
from vices and which isever glorious on account of leading a 
pious, virtuous and honest life in contradistinction to societies 
which we have, where social sanctions and social codes to uphold 
the customs, conventions whioh inhibit the abberations of 
behaviour of the units of the society, e. g. commission of crimes 
rules of etiquette, vices etc, will be nullified and will be the 
objects of dreams " ( P, 228-829), I have taken a few instances at 
random, But here is the result of the patriotic fervour of our 
politicians who have pontifically laid down that English must 
not be studied for more than four years in the Secondary 


Education stage l 
C. R. Devadhar 


THE PADARTHATATTVANIRUPANAM OF RAGHU- 
NATHA SIROMANI Ed. by Karl H. Potter, Pub. by 
Harvard University Press (Cambridge, Mass, U.S. A., 
1957, pp. ix, 102 ), with Introduction, Skt. Text in Roman 
characters, and Translation Commentary, Select Biblio- 
graphy and Skr. Index. 

This work contains the text, an English translation and & 
running commentary thereon of the ‘ Padarthataitvanirupanam ’ 
of Raghunatha Siromani, who lived about 1500 A. D. The most 
important work of Raghunatha, however, is his commentary on 
Gangega’s ‘Tattvacintamani’, and consequently he is known as 
the founder of the Navadvipa-school of Nydya. 

Dr. Potter deserves to be congratulated on having performed 
the task very well indeed. In his commentary Dr. Potter shows 
a very keen insight and seems to have entered into the very 
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spirit of the Navya-Nyàya. In the introduction Dr. Potter refers 
to the difficulty of proper English equivalents for words like द्रव्य 
etc.. This difficulty is encountered by all translators of Sanskrit 
philosophical works; the present writer having tried a number of 
equivalents 107 द्रव्य decided ultimately to leave the word as it is 
to be understood by the reader to the best of his ability | 

The introduction, though a small one, is compact with much 
-valuable matérial and on the whole we have nothing but praise 
for this monograph which is well printed and has an attractive 
appearance. By the by, why does Dr. Potter, who is very careful 
to use the diacritical marks correctly, write ‘Sutra’ instead: of 
‘Sūtra’ (p. 1 introduotion-twice, p. 2.) ? Possibly he considers the 
word sufficiently baptized in the English language so as not to 
require the appendage of a diacritical mark. 

R. D. Karmarkar 


1 VEDARTHASAMGRAHA OF SRI RAMANUJACARYA 
by S. S. Raghavachar (Publishers—Sri Ramkrishna 
Ashrama, Mysore) ; pp. vi, 168, Price Rs, 3, 

2 INTRODUC PION TO THE VEDARTHASAMGRAHA OF 
SRI RAMANUJACARYA by S. S Raghavachar ( Pub- 


lishers-The Mangalore Trading Assn. (Private) Ltd. 
Mangalore 1 ), pp. xiii, 122--4, Price Rs. 3-8, 


The above two volumes ccntaining the text and translation of 
‘Vedarthasamhgraha’ of Sri Ramanujacarya and an English introduc: 
tion to the same by S. S. Raghavachar are very nicely printed and 
have an attractive | appearance. The 'Vedarthasamgraha'is an 
important work of Sri Ràmanuja and is said to be his first work. 
The translation, on the whole, is well done ; the difficulties 
in translating pbilosophical works in Sanskrit are patent enough. 
A literal translation becomes cumbrous and unintelligible. A 
free translation, on the other hand, does not make it quite clear 
whether the writer has really understood the text. The ‘Vedartha- 
semgraha', however, being only intended to be a work more or less 
for the beginners, does not present many Obstacles in this behalf. 
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The introduction to the “‘Vedarthasarngraha’ is a more ambitious 
work. It tries to put forward Ramanuja’s philosophy in its proper 
historical setting. There is a detailed discussion of the various 
points on which Ramanuja and Sankara differ, and the view of 
Ramanuja is put forth ably. It appears to us, however, that the 
writer should have tried to answer the possible criticism against 
the view of Ramanuja by the Advaitins; for instance, while 
pointing out the * Anupapattis’ in the-Avidya doctrine it should 
have been noted that the Advaitin could easily dispcse of the 
same by simply saying that he is not interested in discussing the: 
whereabouts of Avidya as he would not be interested in knowing 
the same of the वन्ध्यापुत्र, However, on the whole, the book 
contains sufficient material for detailed study and the proper 
understanding of Ramanuja’s view-point. Now and then, the 
writer compares tha views of Ramanuja with those of modern 
philosopherslike Bradley etc.. One is annoyed to find that the 
book does not show its contents; itis only by running through 
the various pages that one finds that there isa preliminary section 
containing 7 sub-sections, pp. 1-26. ‘Then follows the expository 
section, pp. 27-123. Then comes the philosophy of the end, 
pp. 123-147; and lastly the philosophy of the way, pp. 148-167. 
But this material could certainly have been rearranged in a 
more methodical manner. A very serious defect in the book is 
that it has no index. It is now regarded as an essential part of a 
book to have an index referring at least to the important points, 
We hope that some of these points referred to above would be 
taken into account at the proper time. On the whole, we think 
that the book will enable the reader to grasp Ramanuja’s philo- 
sophical ideas without great difficulty. The book would bea 
good addition to philosophical literature about Ramanuja. 


R. D. Karmarkar 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES—1 by Prof. M. 
Hiriyanna, Kavyalaya Publishers, Mysore, First Published 
in 1957, Cloth bound, pp. 149. 


This book contains in all nineteen essays in philosophy by the 
late Prof. Hiriyanna. Of these the first sixteen are reprints of 
what the Professor had written from time to time in different 
Journals during the period 1924-1946. Some extra notes heve 
been added to these essays in this present edition, which are extre- 
mely valuable. The three additional essays namely, Drk-drsya- 
viveka, Abhüva and The Paradox of Negative Judgment, printed 
for the first time comprise only some fifteen pages; but they are 
compact with rich philosophical thought. 


It is quite unnecessary to say anything by way of praise of 
this valuable work in the realm of Indian Philosophy the late 
Professor has done, We are quite sure that students of Indian 
Philosophy would heartily welcome this volume and profit very 
much by a careful perusal of it. 


R, D. Karmarkar 


DATTATREYA by His Highness Sri Jaya Chamarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, Published by— 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, First publisbed in 
1957, pp. XV, 285. 


The book comprises four chapters. Ch. 1 mentions ‘ The divine 
. १) 
in man’ or the grace of god as the essential character for the 
co-ordination of all into a meaningful experience 


Ch. II Speaks of‘ Dattatreya—the Absolute’; four §lokas from 
the Sandilya-Upanisad are here paraphrased and a few words on 
“Meditation ’ follow. 

Ch, [II provides us with the text, translation, and the com- 

mentary on the ' Jivanmukta-gita’, an unpublished work so far 
It also considers the conception of the incarnation of Dattatreya, 


Upanisadic and Puranic versions of the birth of Dattatreya who 
is conceived as the essence of everything in the world 
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Ch. IV introduces us to the ' Avadhita-gita’. A brief com- 
parison between the ' Avadhüta-gltà" and the ' Bhagavadgītā’ is 
given; the first five Slokas from tho ' Avadhüta-g!tà ? are translat- 
ed and commented upon. Then follows an academic discussion 
of the defects of empirical philosophy, the importance of verbal 
testimony and 80 on; then the scope of 'Avadhüta-gItà is dis- 
cussed and lastly the text, translation and commentary on the 
* Avadhüta-gltà ' are offered. 

Thus the author has cleverly arranged the contents of the 
book. The translation, though not literal is true to the meaning 
to a large extent. Copious quotations from all the different major 
and minor Upanisads and other works, reveal the scholarly 
bias of the author. 

The system of relegating the quotations towards the end i8 
inconvenient to readers, The academic discussions, at times, seem 
tiresome and the repetitions mar the interest in reading. The out- 
look seems to be devotional rather than critical. One would have 
very much liked a more detailed account of the evolution of the 
present image-form of Dattatreya, of the manner in which this 
worship came into prominence and how it is carried out in the 
different regions of Bharata. Such an account could have 
considerably enchanced the value of the book. The author could 
have referred to several ‘ Dattagitas’ in this connection. 


On the whole, it would be a valuable piece of work adding to 
our knowledge of Dattatreya. 
Mrs, S. V. Oka 


22 [ Annals, B. O. R. I.] 
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ANANDAVARDHANA'S DHVANYALOKA OR THEORY 
OF SUGGESTION IN POETRY ( Translated into English 
with notes) by Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., 
Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Kanara 
College, Kumta ( Karnatak University). Published by 
Oriental Book Agency, 15 Shukrawar, Poona 2. (1955) 
Pages xxii + 184, Price Rs, 12-8-0 


The Dhvanyadloka of Anandavardhana (9th century A.D.) 
is acknowledged to be a classic of the Principles of Saskrit Literary 
Criticism, It has not, however, been as widely and deeply studied 
as it deserves. This advanced work on Sanskrit Rhetorics with its 
subtleties and intricacies has proved rather difficult and frighten- 
ing to the common student and the general reader. The present 
work, the first complete English translation of the Dhvanyaloka 
with notes, is therefore, a veritable boon to the students of Literary 
Criticism in general and of Sanskrit Literary Criticism in 
particular, 


Sanskrit Rhetorics, and particularly Dhvanyaloka has been the 
translator's special subject of study for over adecade, ‘The 
Dhvanyaloka and its Critics’ formed the subject of his thesis for 
the Ph. D. degree which he took in 1947, Some parts of the thesis 
have already appeared since then in the academio journals. The 
present translator has also published a complete Kannada rendering 
of not only Dhvanyaloka but also of Kavyadarga, Kavydlamkara 
and Kavyaprakass. The present English translation, therefore, 
comes from a deep scholar well-versed in the subject. 

5 In the translation of such standard Sanskrit teeatises teaming 
with technical terms and involved expressions, the translator has 
to perform a very difficult and delicate task. He has to be faithful 
to the original and, at the same time, lucidand readable. He has 
to steer clear of the Scylla of inaccuracy and the Charybdis of 
obscurity. It is a matter of gratification that the present translator 
has done his task admirably. The translation generally reads 


well and being on the whole, faithful to the orizinal is generally 
free from clumsiness and obscurity. 


Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., D.Litt. of the Andhra Uni- 
versity has written a fine, discerning foreword to the book in which 
he has brilliantly indicated the importance of such translations as 
the present one from the perspective of the canons of Aesthetic 
Criticism. 


V. M. Bedekar 
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SANSKRIT STUDIES BY M. HIRIYANNA’ published by 
Kavyalaya Publishers, Mysore, (1954 ), pages 63, Rs. 4 


The late Prof, M, Hiriyanna is well-known as a great exponent 
of Indian Philosophy. The present volume presents him' asa 
connoisseur of Sanskrit Literature. The present work is a 
colleotion of his early writings on Classical Sanskrit Literature 
most of which he had contributed to several journals, Among the 
articles included in this volume, three are more or less summaries 
of the plots of 'Svapna-Vasava-Dattam ’, ‘ Malati-Madhavam ? 
and ' Uttara-Ramacaritam’, and two are reviews of Keith’s 
“Classical Sanskrit Literature’ and ‘A History of Sanskrit 
Literature’, Only two articles in the collection—one on ' Sanskrit 
Poetry : a historical retrospect ' and the other on ‘ Kalidasa '— deal 
with some fundamental aspects of Sanskrit Literature and Literary 
Criticism. All the articles are, of course, marked by the same 
succinctness and clarity which are the hall-mark of Prof. 


Hiriyanna’s philosophical writings. 
V. M. Bedekar 


CANAKYA’S APHORISMS IN THE HITOPADESA (I-IV) 
by Ludwik Sternbach 


This is & collection of the author's papers which recently 
appeared in the Journal ( vols 76 and 77 ) of the American Oriental 
Society. This valuable study forms part of the author's well- 
known series of studies called “ Juridical Studies in Ancient 
Indian Law”, 

Narayana who is believed to be the author of the Hitopadesa 
has drawn copiously for his didactic material on other literary . 
sources, As Ludwik Sternbach, the author of these papers, 
remarks, Narayana has borrowed nearly one-third of the didactic 
stanzas in the Hitopadega from the Paficatantra, The other source 
from which Narayana has lavishly borrowed is Canakya’s 
compendia of aphorisms which are known today under numerous 
titles. The author has traced 163 stanzas (158 in the body of his 
papers and 5 in the post scriptum added to this present 000 
of papers ) i. e. more than one-fifth of.the stanzas of the Hitopadesa 


to compsndia attributed to Canakya. 
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The compendia of Canakya, on which the author has drawn, 
fall ag divided by him, into the following versions: (i) The 
Vrddha Cánakya (ii) The Laghu Canakya (iii) The Canakya- 
rija-nlti-sastra (iv) the Canakya-sara-samgraha ( v) the Cana- 
kya-niti-Sastra. 

The date of the composition of Canakya’s aphorisms is, of 
course, & matter of speculation. But as the author has remarked, 
it is safe to assume that the aphorisms of Canakya were known 
as early as the 7th century A. D., since Das$skumaàracaritam men- 
tions that Acarya Visnugupta compiled for the Maurya King six 
thousand Slokas on Political Science. The work referred to by 
Dandin more probably refers to the compendia of Canakya than 
to Kautalya’s Arthasdstra which is written in prose. 

The Hitopadega stanzas which the author has quoted are 
grouped by him according to ten different topics such as the King 
and bis officials, wealth and poverty, knowledge and ignorance, 
virtue and vice, women in general etc, Such a grouping, as the 
author remarks, makes it possible to analyse together similar 
stanzas. 

This highly painstaking and scholarly study is very valuable 
not only from the point of the analysis of the some of the source- 
material which has gone to make up the compilation of the Hito- 
080688 but also from the fact that it has precisely indicated the 
nature and the extent of the borrowing from that particular 
source viz. the aphorisms passing under the name of Canakya, 

V. M. Bedekar 


AVADHUTA: REASON AND REVERENCE by H. H. Sri 
Jayachamarajendra Wodiyar, Governor of Mysore, publi- 
shed by the Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore 
4 (1958), pages 16, Re. 1 

This brochure presents an address delivered by H. H. Jayacha- 

marajendra Wadiyar, Governor of Mysore, on the occasion of the 
opening of the new hall of the Library of the Indian Institute of 
World Culture, Bangalore. The author, who has already published 
his great scholarly work on “Dattatréya’, has chosen for his present 
eloquent discourse the concept of Avadhüta-the ascetic of the 
highest order ‘ who signifies the highest development of the life of 
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the spirit attainable by a human being ' ( p. 3 ), According to the 
author, the Avadhüta combines in himself ‘a harmonious blend 
of reasOn and reverence’. The author illustrates his interesting 
thesis by narrating in detail a story from the Bhagavata-Puràna in 
which the Avadhüta points out to king Yadu how his intellect, 
“through the help of observation and inference ’, had led him to 
discover the 24 preceptors including among them such diverse 
ones as the great Elements, the moth, the raven and the worm who 
by their example and behaviour taught him to be a great wande- 
rer all over the world without attachment and with perfect bliss. 
Here are “ logic and reason combined with a deep love and rever- 


ence for God's creation ". 
V. M. Bedekar 


'RAMA-BHAKTIMEN RASIKA-SAMPRADAYA'—by Dr. 
Bhagavat! Prasad Siha, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, D. A. V, 
College, Balarampur. Publisher: Avadha-Sahitya Mandir, 
(Gouda) U. P. ( Samvat 2014=1957 A. D.), pages 16 + 627. 
Price: Rs, 15 

To a general reader interested in the history and the develop- 

ment of the religious systems in India, itis a matter of common 
knowledge that the cult of erotic devotional mysticism (‘ Madhura 
Bhakti’ or ‘ Rasika Sampradaya’) developed as an integral part 
in the Vaisnavite or Krsnaite Sect and reached its culmination in 
some of the most important Vaisnavite sub-sects, But few, outside 
the small circle of scholars and the esoteric coterie of the initiated 
devotees, would have an idea of how a similar tendency of erotic 
devotion developed in the Rama Sect and growing in all its full 
strength finally culminated in the full-fledged ' Rasika’ cult of 
that sect commanding the unswerving allegiance of millions of 
adherents. This lacuna from the point of the general reader has 
been very ably and generously filled by the learned author of the 
present volume in Hindi under review. Not only the general lay 
reader but also the scholar will feel deeply indebted to the author 
for having been furnished with a vast souroe-material, presented 
with great industry and scholarship — the fruit of study of over 


two decades. 
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In this impressive tome of over 600 pages, Dr. Bhagavati 
Prasad Sinha has traced, with a rich wealth of quotations from 
original literary sources, the historical growth of the element of 
Love entering the Rama Sect and its development, during the last 
four hundred years, into a full-fledged cult of Erotic Mysticism 
attended with all the grand paraphernalia of a full-scale Tantric 
system of worship. Krsna has come to be considered in popular 
imagination and tradition as a paragon par excellence of the 
spirit of ‘sport and play’ ( Lila-Purusottama), and could well 
become the idol of erotic devotion. Rama, on the other hand, 
was regarded, in popular tradition, as the paragon par excellence 
of ‘ restraint, propriety, control’ ( Maryada-Purusottama) and as 
such would not, one can imagine, lend himself as an ideal object 
for erotic devotion. From the point of the psychology of religious 
experience, however, it is interesting to find how in the ‘ Rasika’ 
cult, the imagination of highly devotional people, perhaps under 
the impact of the rival Krsna oult, dallied with the personality 
of Rama and created out of him a supreme Divine Lover disport- 
ing himself in the company of his Beloved .Sit& in Saketa, an 
imaginary heaven of exuberant sensuousness, The author has 
described ( chap. IIT) this heaven and its terrestrial counterpart in 
the minutest details taken from the canonical literature of the 
cult. Inthe centre of Ayodhya which is considered a terrestrial 
counterpart of the heavenly Saketa-Loka, there is, it is believed, a 
golden Palace of Love and Sport where in one of the inner 


apartments, Sita and Rama lie in repose, The devotees of this ` 


‘Rasika’ Cult are to consider themselves the brides of Rama or 
the female friends ( 88701) of Sita, They have, however, no direct 
access to the presence of the Lord. They’ are only a part of Sita’s 
entourage and can only indirectly ssek the Lord’s favour through 
His Beloved 8115 who is therefore, the focus of their attention. It is 
she who wields, with her feminine charms, great power over her 


Lord and in her infinite mercy, makes him relent towards the 
human devotees. . 


A reader can have an idea of the deop- dor n 
- p devotional f ar and 
the penchant for creating esoteric minutiae which ea 6 the 
mystic Saints of this cult, from a perusal of.chapters IV and V of 
the book, In chap IV, the author gives an elaborate description 
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of as many as 24 different sub-schools into which this ‘Rasika’ cult 
of Ràma has proliferated, each having its own separate tradition, 
technigue and insignia of worship. In chap. V, the author has 
given a short survey of the literature of the cult during the last 
four hundred years of its growth, along with a short review of 
the lives of the saints who contributed to its literature and growth 
by their noble precept and practice. It was the saint Agradàs 
' Agra-Ali' of Rajputana who gave the ‘ Rasika’ cult of Rama 
its first organized form which was perfected later on by the Saint 
Rasikacharya Ramacharanadas of Ayodbyà ( c. 1760 A. D. ). 


This cult of erotic mysticism naturally laid a more or less 
exclusive emphasis on the erotic aspect of Divine Love. From 
the point of the psychology of the ordinary people, it had its 
obvious limitations. The author of this book, alive to these 
limitations, has very candid and pertinent remarks to offer in the 
concluding chapter of the book. He says: “It is the erotic senti- 
ment of youthful love which plays the dominant role in this cult, 
Consequently, the larger aspect of Rama’s life has been ignored, 
In an attempt to invest ordinary incidents and situations with an 
erotic meaning, a total perspective has Leen lost, resulting in 
general imbalance and fall from fine literary taste", ( p. 549) 
“The discriminating teacher-saints of this cult are against 
throwing open or propagating the doctrines and literature of this 
cult to all and sundry. They regard it as a secret and esoteric 
doctrine to be imparted only to the few initiated individuals" 
(p. 552). ( —translated from the original Hindi). 


The book is copiously illustrated with the photographs of the 
mystic saints of the cult and the pictures of the various symbols 
of the system. ‘here are useful appendices at the end, extending 
over 69 pages, dealing with the bibliography, the technical 
terms of the cult and the names of literary works and their 
authors. 4 

A learned and discerning foreword is written by Mahamsho- 
pidhyàya Gopinath Kaviraj. Regarding the pioneering character 
of this work, we can do no better than quota the following words 
of Mm. Gopinath Kaviraj: “ The record of the sentiment of erotic 
devotion and thé play of the Lord, which the author has धानी 
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in this book on the basis of the literature dealing with the erotic 
devotional mysticism centred around Rama, convinces us that this 
great literature deserves to be regarded as one of the highly 
precious treasures of Hindi Literature. It is a matter of regret that 
it lay neglected so long for want of good research in this field ", 


( translated from the original Hindi ) 
V, M. Bedekar 


EARLY INDIAN MONASTERIES by B. C. Law, M. A. 
Ph. D., Transaction No. 22 (January 1958 ) of the Indian 
Institute of World Culture, Bangalore 4, pages 2-24, 
Price Rs. 2 

The 3818118, the Vihàra, the Arama, and the Sangharama 
connote an institution which has from very early times pro- 
foundly influenced the religious and spiritual life of India. 
In this short monograph under review, the author has given a 
short description, with a geographical location, of the early Indian 
Monasteries, supported by evidence from literary and other 
Sources, Hspecielly interesting is the information culled from 
Buddhist Sources and from the travel-accounts of the two famous 
Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien ( 5th century A. D. ) and Hiuen Tsang 
("th century A, D.). About 8 monasteries where, according to 
the Buddhist canonical leterature, Buddha and his disciples lived 
during their itineraries have been described, as also the 3 mona- 
steries which Fa Hicn had visited and also over three dozen 
other monasteries visited by Hiuen Tsang. Many of these 
monasteries were big monasteries which could accommodate 3000 
to 8000 monks. Regarding the remarkable architecture which 
distinguished many of them, the following passage is worth 
quoting: 

“The Pigeon ( Paravata ) monsstery as seen by Fa-Hien at 
Daksina was hewn out from a large hill of rock. It consisted of 
9 storeys the lowest having the form of an elephant with 50) 

z apartments in the rock, the second having the form of a horse 
with 300 apartments, the fourth having the form of an ox with 
200 apartments and the fifth baving the form of a pigeon with 
100 apartments ” ( p. 10), 


Taking into account the fact that these monasteries, occupied 
by thousands of monks, once studded the whole land, particularly: 
the northern part of India, one can not fail to be impressed by the 
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dynamic part which Buddhism once played in the cultural life 
of India. 

The author in his preface has referred the more inquisitive 
reader to his other special studies on the subject such as ' Histori- 
cal Geography of Ancient India’, ‘Geography of Early Buddhism’, 
‘The Holy Places of India’, ‘The Magadbas in Ancient 


India’ ete. 
V. M, Bedekar 


DANASAGARA OF BALLALA SENA (Fascicles 1-4) 
edited by Bhabatosh Bhattacharya M.A., B. L, Kavya 
Tirtha, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
( Calcutta ). : 

This complete and critical edition of the Danasagara in four 
fascicules is the fruit of the Editor's continuous labour extending 
over nine years, The first three fascicules, covering 722 pages, 
contain the text of the work and were published between 1953 and 
1955 as work no. 274 of the Bibliotheca Indica. The last i. e. 
the fourth fascicule of 97 pages embodying the contents, biblio- 
graphy, index and an introdustion was published in 1956 asa 
concluding volume of the same work. 

This work, as the Editor remarks in the preface, is almost the 
earliest and most comprehensive digest on Dana, It is, morever. 
one of the six digests prononuced as authoritative by Mm. Dr. P.V. 
Kane in his ' History of Dharmasastra * Vol II (in a chapter on 
Dana). Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane was not able to utilize the Dana- 
Sagara as it, then, existed only in the form of Mss. The pub- 
lication of this complete and critical edition of the work, there 
fore, fulfils a desideratum from the point of view of the students 
of the Dharmasastra. 

The editor has concluded from the internal evidence from the 
works of king Ballala Sena of Bengal that the period of the literary 
activity of the latter extended between 1150 and 1175 A. D. The 
author Ballala Sena has utilized 52 works in the preparation of 
this Digest, the works including the Puranas, the Smrtis, and the 
Epics, the copious quotations from which have been identified by 
the editor as far as they were available in printed form. Ballala 
Sena in the introductory stanzas, refers, in glowing terms, to his 
teacher Aniruddha who i8 described as 

निस्तन्ह्ोज्ज्वलधीविलासनयनः सारस्वतब्रह्मणि | 
( p. 2 fascicule 1), 


23 [ Annals, B. 0, R.I.] 
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Dr. R. 0, Majumdar reading in the above line सारंस्बतन्राह्मणः instead 
of सारस्वतनह्मा गे has remarked in his ‘ History of Bengal’ that 
Aniruddha, the- teacher of Ballala Sena, was a Brahmana of the 
Sarasvat& clan. The Editor of the present critical edition, referring 
to this statement of Dr. Majumdar, points out that no manuscript 
of the Dànasagara is found to pcssess the reading as read by 
Dr. Majumdar. Thus the latter’s conclusion regarding the clan of 
Aniruddha turns out to be unfounded. The editor translates the 
above line thus: * ... having ever active eyes, showing manifesta- 
tions produced by a brilliant intellect, bent upon the Shastrio lore 
( Sárasvata-Brahmani ) ९, The editor, on the authority of another 
source, points out that Aniruddha belonged to one of the sub-sects 
of the Virendra Brahmanas of Bengal, ) 

The Danas or religious gifts form. an important -institution of 
Hindu Religion and the present work presents a picturé of this 
institution as it was viewed by the royal author of Bengal of the 
12th century. The religious gifts embrace all sorts of life'g 
necessities—eatables, cattle, horses, houses, land,. medicines ete, 
The following cullings made by the royal author of-the work 
resi Ee Bhümi-dàna and Arogyadana may be found of interest 

0087: 


" The donor lives’ in heaven asa reward of making a gift. of 
land for a period of time in proportion to.the extent of the land 
80 given and to the annual increase or decrease of the produce of 
that land ”, The purport of the latter quotation is ‘ one should 
never donate a barren or scorched piece of land’, 

“Whatever sins a man may have committed even from hig 
very. birth, hé is purified of them by making 8 gift of only as 
much land-as is equal to a gocarma ''. [' That land which! 
a hundred cows with one bull occupy, without being closely packed 
together is called Gocarma १] (chap. 11). NS 


The 'gift of healing ’ ( Arogyadàna ): possibly refers to the 
charitable hospitals of the day: 


" One should have & hospital ( Arogyasala ) founded and have 
it equipped with highly efficacious drugs, patient’s. dresses, a 
competent physician and menials’ quarters, ... One also attains 
the permanent world, by curing another person suffering from 
excess or paucity of either wind, bile or phlegm, either with the 
help of à root or by means of massage" (Chap. 59), The reference 
to this chapter is misprinted as 61 on page Ixiv of the concluding 
fascicule. The misprint is not included in the Errata, ~ 


V. M. Bedekar 
S 
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[COMPARATIVE AESTHETICS, Vol. II, ( Western Aesthe- 
tics), by Dr. Kanti Chandra Pandey. Published by the 

: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, Banaras, 1956. 
0:02 Pp. xxxvii 612, “Pricé Rs. 20:00 ] ; UIS 


2 


_.-The-book under review is: the fourth volume of the- Chow- 

kliamba Sanskrit studies. Dr. Pandey had planned three volumes 
covering the whole subject of Indian and. Western. Aesthetics of’ 
which the first volume was earlier published ( in 1950) under the 
title. Indian Aesthetics". It is followed. by the present volume 
which mainly deals with aesthetic theories of Greek and European. 
thinkers from Gorgias ( about 470 B. C. ). to Croce ( 1866-1952 ). 
In‘the third volume of the series, now under preparation, the 
author ‘proposes to present a detailed comparison of Western 
aesthetic thought, past and contemporary, with Indian theories 
of aesthetics; The basic approach of the author is best described 
in the general title given to all the three volumes, viz. ‘ Comparative, 
Aesthetics’, “It is his conviction that * the East and the West have 
thought on the problem of the beautiful in ways which have 
marked similarity and, therefore, there is ample scope for a com- 
parative approach to the problem of aesthetics. . Such an impression 
has been responsible for my thesis * Comparative Aesthetics’ ” 
( vide Introduction, p. xxix ). ; 

The present volume presents to the reader the various aesthetic 
theories .of Greek and European thinkers, generally in a chrono- 
logical order, grouping together the thinkers of a particular 
coüntry. "While introducing each thinker, the author gives a, 
concise characterisation of his aesthetic theory and also indicates 
the points of similarity between ¿his theory and that of some Indian. 
thinker on aesthetics. Thus, for instance, the author introduces. 
Aristotle with a comparison of.his concept of. ‘Ideas’, -as immanent, 
and not as transcendant, with the Vaisesika concept of the ‘universal : 
According to the author, the Vaisesikas hold that the,- ‘universal 1. 
is inherently present in the, particular ( vide, page 26 ). „Then he, 
cómpates the “pedagogic. view of art अ of Aristotle and bis view, of. 
the '* récognitivé nature of aesthetic 4 12% Sood dn the. view 


DIS 3114 ८12 
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Srifaàkuka. He applies this comparative method again in showing 
“marked similarities’ between the aesthetic theory of Hegel and 
that of Abhinavagupta ( vide pp. 356-361 ). 


Indian and Western students of Aesthetics will ever remain 
grateful to Dr. Pandey for the vast amount of material on the 
subject that he has placed before them for such comparative study. 
His comparison of the Greek theories of imitation in art, and the 
theory of anukrti in Bharat and his suggestion that this principle 
of imitation reveals the link between Religion and Art in early 
human civilisation, opens out a valuable line of research in the 
subject of the historical development of aesthetic theories in relation 
to different epochs of human culture. 


But, while the comparative approach has its merits it has also 
some serious limitations. For instance, ‘there may be ‘ marked 
similarities" between Hegel and Abhinavagupta, but these two 
Breat thinkers are widely separated, not only in time and Space, 
but in their very basic approaches to all human problems. The 
‘similarities’ between their particular views have only apparent 
validity when we give proper „consideration to the basic divergences 
between the general postulates and intellectual disciplines which 
conditioned the thoughts of these two great minds. The com- 
parisons, suggested by the author, while discussing Greek and 
European theories have, therefore, the effect of blurring the essential 
contrasts between the Eastern and Western approach to aesthetics, 
as to other problems of value. 


Thus, for instance, he shows points of similarity between 
Hegel's theory and that of Abhinavagupta, and compares Hegel's 
view that art is ‘sensuous presentation of the Absolute’? with the 
doctrine of 'Iévarapratyabhijfa of Abhinavagupta. But Hegel’s 
Absolute is in no way comparable to the “Tévara’ of Kashmir 
Saivism. The former is a dynamic entity and in Hegel’s philosophy 
cosmic evolution and the march of human history are identical 
with the Absolute, in its dynamic aspect. Thus, artistic, rational 
and social life of mankind is conceived as an organic, historically- 
developing process in Hegelian thought. This very basis and 
essence of Hegel's aesthetic theory is lost sight of in the attempt to 
emphasise the apparent points of similarity between his theory and 
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that of Abhinavagupta. Students will eagerly await Dr. Pandey’s 
third volume in which he has promised to apply the comparative 
method comprehensively and fully to the whole problem. His 
study on Abhinavagupta and his three-volume study of * Bhaskari ° 
have already placed students of Indian thought under a debt of 
gratitude. We hope that ‘ Comparative Aesthetics’, with its three 
volumes, will also be of great help to all students, particularly to 


students of aesthetic theory. 
D. K, Bedekar 


INDIA IN THE TIME OF PATANJALI, by J.N. Puri, 
published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 7, 
Price Rs. 20 

This work, submitted originally as a thesis for the degree of 
B. O. L. (Oxford) by Dr. B. N. Puri is a careful and critical 
survey of the age of the Mahabhisya of Pantañjali i. e. of a period 
round about 150 B. C.. Itis based upon the available material of 
all kinds — literary, epigraphical, archaelogical, numismatical and 
the like, collected exhaustively and arranged systematically by 
the author. 

2 The author has divided his work into 9 chapters dealing 
with Patafijali’s date, political history, geographical data, social life, 
economic life, educational life, religious condition, literature and 
architecture in which detailed information available from all sources 
is given. There are no two opinions about the date of Patarijali 
which has been taken as fixed by scholars as 150 B. C., on the 
strength of the important internal evidence supplied by references 
to the siege of Ayodhya, Pusyamitra’s sacrifice and Maurya rulers. 
The question whether Patafjali, the author of the Mahabhasya, 
was the same as the writer of the Yoga Sutras and the reviser of 
the Caraka-Sarhitá, isa knotty one; but the traditional belief 
that one and tbe same Pataüjali was the author of the three works 
on Vyakarana, Yoga and Vaidyaka, goes back to a very early period 
and cannot be easily discarded. There is nothing, which is hard to 
believe, in supposing that the sage Patafijali was equally proficient 
in three different Sastras. There have been.a number of scholars, 
in India, like Vacaspati Migra, Madhavacarya or Nagesa competent 
in many Sastras. A sound study of one Sastra like Vyakarana or 
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Nyaya makes one competent’ in^ India to master’ without help of 
another man, other Sastras like Vedanta, “Dharma, “Alaiiikara and 
the like. i ( J B viosbnsdognos Loir 
' 3. The chapters:on Political History, Geographical’ data’ and 
social, religious and economic life and others;aré mofé ‘or less 
based upon the various articles written by -the ‘learned’ scholars of 
the East and the West and there is not much material ‘for hêm- in 
the technical work like the Mahàbhasya.-- In: the chapter ‘on 
Literature the author has made use of many casual observations of 
Patafjali and the conclusions drawn therefrom are acceptable in 
general. It has of course to be observed in connection with the 
chapter on Literature that a very close and critical study of the text 
of the Mahabhisya would have enabled thé author to add a few 
more paragraphs or even a chapter dealing specially with Sanskrit 
grammar, its study existing works.on it at the time, development of 
the subject, Patafijali’s contribution to it, the spécific theories 
stated by Pataüjali, and so on. “Observations in this connection 
could be seen in the Seventh Volume of the ‘Vyakarana Mahabhasya 
published by the D. E, Soeiety, Poon on Pages 349 to 374. . || 
4 The book, in short, can be of help to students, ancient 
scholars and teachers of Sanskrit Grammar, but, of considerable help 
to scholars of History and Culture in connection with their study of 
Ancient India after the Maurya Kings. It is of course, . hoped. that 
the author will make a critical study of the text of the Mahabhasya 
as also similar works written in that period and present to scholars 
interested in Grammar a treatise on “ Grammar and its study in. 
the time of Patañjali ?. i : anes 
K. V. Abhyankar 
ae 
BHASA- (Indian Men of Letters Series ). ' By A. S. P. Ayyar. 
- - Published “by V, Ramaswamy Sastrulu :& Sons, 292, 
Netaji .Subhash Chanda Bose Road, Madras 1. Second, 
5 revised and enlarged Edition, 1957.-Crown Óct. Pp: ive 44 
Os. b 5§84+8, with a portrait of the author. Price Rs. 5/=°2 - 
- Justice A, S.P. Ayyar is well known as a novelist, story writer; 
humorist, as also a writer of "serious “books and a versatile genius: 
with over twentyfive works in English to his credit.” -The-fact- that 
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some of these have run into’ the second or third ‘editions, whilo 
most have been rendered into regional languages like Tamil, Telugu 
ánd Malayalam, a few into Gujarati and Kannada as well, indicates 
the great popularity enjoyed by Justice Ayyar asan author. He has 
done the reviewer honour by mentioning his- work as “ a learned 
book well worth a perusal”’ and by referring to his views several 
times. > ; | 
'. Despite the large volume of material gathered round Bhisa. 
during the last fifty years since the discovery of Bhasa's works by 


the late MM. T. Ganapati Sastri in 1909, nothing like a solution 
of the baffling problem that would be acceptable to all seems to’ 
have been reached. The differences are fundamental and unless. 
some decisive evidence is forthcoming the-same inconclusive state 


of affairs is bound to continue. 3 

: ln PartLentitled “‘ Bhāsa Re-discovered " Justice Ayyar has 
taken a survey, in his charming style, of the entire Bhāsa ‘problem,. 
including the Yajiiaphala, in which he does not agree. with the 
views of the present reviewer. It is indeed. interesting to find that 
three years before Ganapati Sastri’s discovery, one K. Sampathkumar, 
Chakravarthi, a copyist in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, had, without realizing their importance, trans- 
cribed into Devanagari script the Svapnavasavadatia ( with full title, 
instead of mere Svapna ) and the Pratsjidyaugandharayana. A good 
running account of the thirteen plays, which captures the spirit of 
the original, occurs in the next Part ( Bhasa's Plays ). The manifold 
aspects of these plays, such as characterization, descriptions of nature, 
navarasas, figures of speech, profound psychological insight, etc., 
including also Bhasa's defects and his Stage, have been reviewed in 
interesting detail under suitable headings in Part III. ( The Great- 
ness of Bhisa). The concluding Part ( 81459, the Man: His 
Ideas and Ideals) portrays the several facets of Bhasa as a man. 
The reviewer feels that references should have been given to the 
Subhasitas listed on pp. 572-581 


The book will, no doubt, stimulate interest in Bhàsa and his 
works. Some sort of Index would have considerably enhanced the 
reference value of the book. The printing and get-up are quite 
good. For a cloth-bound book, with a jacket, of about 600 pages 


the price is very moderate. 
$ 4 A. D. Pusalker 
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SRI KRSNA : THE DARLING OF HUMANITY. By A. S. P. 
Ayyar. Second Edition. Published by the Madras Law 
Journal Office, Madras, 1957. Crown Oct. pp. xxx+ 560. 
Price Rs, 5/- 


The fact that the first edition of the book was sold out in a 
short time, nó doubt, indicated the great interest in the world today 
regarding Sri Krsna and the Gita as the author states in his preface, 
but it also attests to the great popularity of the present work, 
necessitating the printing of the second edition. We have already 
reviewed the first edition in the pages of the Annals ( Vol. XXXIV, 
PP. 191-192 ). 

Justice Ayyar has utilized this opportunity in adding three new 
Stories in Part III, and has made some other additions and revisions 
enhancing the value of the book. We have no doubt this edition 
also, like its predecessor, will be highly popular, and strongly 
commend it to the notice of all, Looking to the good printing, 
excellent get-up, and the cloth binding with neatly 600 pages, the 
Price will be felt quite moderate. 


A. D. Pusalker 


| awe जाया 
i Archaeological Survey of India, 
Frontier ia! Library, Srinagar, 
Í Nor... UR क कट TE 
Date... L3... 2.0 


Some 
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^! DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES OF GOVT. MSS. 
Descriptive Catalogues of MSS. in the Government Manuscripts 
Library, at the Institute :— - 
: Volumes Published Rs. 


Vol. I, Part I— Vedic Literature, Sambitas and Brabmanas, | 
by the Professors of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona 4.00 


Vol. II, Part- I—Grammar (Vedic and Payiniya), 


| '^ ! by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D 4.00 
Vol. IX, Parts I and II— Vedanta, by Dr. S. M. Katre, ° 
; M.A., Ph.D 12.00 
Vol. XII— Alarikara, Saigita and Natya, by Dr. P. K 
Gode, M.A., D.Litt $.00 
"- Vol, XIII, Parts I-III ( Kavya & Stotra ) ‘by 
Dr. P Gode, M.A., D.Litt. . 17.00 


Vol. X1V—Nataka, by Dr. P. K. Gode, M.A., D.Litt. . 4.00 


Vol. XVI,. Part I— Vaidyaka, by Dr. H.D. Sharma, . 
D 4.00 


+, Ph. 
Vol. XVII, Parts I-V—( Jain Literature and Philosophy) . 
by Prof. H. R. Kapadia, M.A i : : 122.00 cu 


Vol. XVIII, Part I—( Jain Literatu 
Prof. H. R. Kapadia, M.A 


Vol. XIX Part I—( Jain Literature C 
= Hymnology by Prof H. R IRCLE LIBRARY 
1 : Miscellaneous _W — — — - NN 


Reprint of the Bhagavadgita C 
PER Critical की of fe Bh all No. 
Drs: K:OBelvalkaroippspxsoid यम नी 
ET MAHABHARATA PU] Author— 
Vol'I--Adiparvan (6000 Ed ४: ७५ ————— —— फहऋफखहए ़ञ़ 
. Fasc. 127 ; pp. cxviii +996 Title — 
Vol. Il- Sabhaparvan TE ), Ed. F. 
- + 
T Wok hee Iv Mt iA ( Moo DAG OPER 
7 ~’ : Sukthankar ;.Fasc. 11-12 ; 07799 —— PIS 
Vol. V- Virátaparvan ( 4 ), Ed d 
5... Fase.-8 ; pp. Ix+362 We 
Vol. VI- Udyogaparvan ( 5 ), Ed. | 
5 . + Fasc. 9-10 pp liv * 739 i 
Vol. VII- Bhismaparvan ( 6 ), 3१. 
: Fasc. 15-16; pp. cicv-- 802. | — 
Vol. VIII and IX-Dronaparvan ( 
; (out ), 29 Ed. S. K. De, pp 
^: Vol. X-Karnaparvan (8) Ed. P. 
Fasc, 20 and 27 pp. lxxx + 69 
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Vol. XI-Salyaparvan ( 9 ) Ed. R. N. Dandekar, 
Fasc. 30 ( out ), 31 

Vol. XII-Sauptikaparvan (10) Ed. H. D. Velankar ; 
along with Striparvan (11) Ed. V. G. 
Paranjpe, Fasc. 17 pp. xl + 1143 xxvi + 122 

Vol. XIV-Santiparvan (12) Apaddharma and 
Concordance Ed. S. K. Belvalkar, Fasc. 21, 
26 ( part ) pp. viii + 264 + cxliv 

Vol. XV-Santiparvan ( 12) Moksadharma, 
Ed. S. K. Belvalkar, Fasc. 22, 23 
pp. viii + 844 

Vol. XVI-Santiparvan ( 12 ) Ed. S. K. Belvalkar 


13.00 


33.00 


Moksadharma Fasc. 24 (part), 26 (part) pp. viii+448 45.00 


< ५ N. B.— Parts of the Critical Edition are not sold separately. 
^" The above prices are for Fascicles as issued and are for 
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menibers only. ` Postage extra. 
_ Annals of the Institute 
Vols. I, IV, V two parts each ( 1919, 1923, 1924 
4 : a per Volume 
» 11, IN ( 1921, 1922 ) ( out of stock ) 
» VI, शा, two parts each ( 1925, 1926 ) 
- per Volume ` 
, VII-XXII ( 1927-41 ) and XXIV-XXXVIII 
(3943-57) parts four each, per Volume 
X XXIII, Silver Jubilee Number ( 1942 ) 
Index to Volumes I-XXI ( 1919-1940 ) and 
Index to Volumes XXII-XX XIII ( 1941-52 ) 
compiled by Shri G. N. Shrigondekar, B.A. 
. Bhandarkar Oriental Series 


< :Kavyaprakaéa of Mammata with Balabodhini of 
Vamanacharya Jhalakikar, 6th edition, edited 
by Prin. R: D. Karmarkar, M.A., pp. 164 38-- 792 
Dr. B. C. Law. Volume, Part II, published by 
-. .. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 4 : 
Studies in Nyaya .Vaisesika Metaphysics, by 
. « Dr. Sadananda Bhaduri, M.A:, Ph.D. 


20.00 


10.90 


10.00 
12.00 
3.00 


4.00 


12.00 
10.00 


10.00 


* N. B.— For the Reports and the Proceedings of the All India 
Oriental Conference and an uptodate Price List of all the 
Publications of the Institute apply to the Secretary, 


B. O: R. Insutute, Poona 4. 
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